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gfiriralurg ipisth. 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, ESQ., 

OP LOUISVILLE, 

Permit me, dear Prentice, to bonor these volumes with yonr 
name. The humblest of Western writers might, perhaps, chum 
tiis as 8. light of the most distinguished, though nothing were due 
to a long and faithrul friendship. But there is a claim yet mora 
undeDiahle. If to " perpetiate a book " be that crime which the 
Preacher would seem to iutimate, when he says — "Oh, that mina 
enemy would write a book !"— then, for the perpetration of the 
present book, it is a question, wbetber you may not be arraigned, 
as hardly less criminal, than the actual peipetrator ! — whether, to 
all intents and meanings, you may not be deemed, at least uparti- 
ceps criminis ! — an accomplice not only " before the fact," but " in 
the fact," and " after the fact ;" since, very surely, but for your sug- 
gestion these volumes would never have been commenced, and but 
with your encouragement they might never have been completed. 
Nay, more, but [or certain flattering words fi-om your pen, years 
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ii DEDICATORY EPISTLE. 

ago, when, for the first time, the writer fuund himself anonymously 
"in print," in all the gloriea of actual type, in the columns of the 
" Louisville Journal," he would, in all probability, never at all, here- 
tofore, nov at present, hare intruded in the lino of letters. And, 
more yet — but for your own su^estion, with eipress disavowal of 
all political claim, the writer would, in al! probability, never have 
been honored with that position which has enabled him to prepare 
the present work. 

You perceive then, dear Prentice, that it is clearly impossible you 
should avoid acceptance of the responsibility now imposed ; and, if 
you can not find it in your good nature to assume nearer relation- 
ship to an adventurer about seeking its fortunes, you will, at least, 
most benevolently, accept the ofSce of godfather ; thus adding one 
move to the many obligations of. 

Most faithfully yours, 

EDMUND FLAGG. 

New York, July 4th, ia53. 
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PEEFAOE. 



Thesb volumes do not aspire to tlie Oigiiity of History. Should 
they supply a deficiency in the Literature of the day, and afford the 
future historian a digest of material, they will have subserved tWc 
purpose. 

That a comprehensive view of Venice as she once was and as sho 
now is, together with a sketch of her invasion by Napoleon and her 
fall in '97 after fourteen centuries of flourishing existence, has long 
been a desideratum, every tourist in North Italy is aware ; while it 
is certainly remarkable, that, among the numberless volumes of 
"Revolution Literature" since '48-49, not one has appeared to 
record in detail the heroic struggle of the "City of the Sea." HaJ 
such a work in any language appeared, (he present would nevpr, pro- 
bably, have had existence; although, doubtless, an American pea 
can always render events in another land more comprehensible to 
an American reader, than could even a native of that land himself.- 
Thus Botta, for example, has presented the Italian a fer more Incid 
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view of the American Eevoluljon, than could, perhaps, the most 
graphic and impartial of American historians. 

Facte being the object of this work, every available source of in- 
formation has been called on for its quota — thehistory—:the archive — 
the review ; the pamphlet — the newspaper — the placard. To the 
accomplished historian of the Italian Republics, and to the excellent 
Itinerary of Lecomte, the writer has been chiefly indebted in his 
Introduction. The works of Thiers, Scott, Botta, Spalding, and 
others, have been freely consnlled and carefully collated, in absence 
of original archives, in Fart First; while, to the little volumes of 
Dcbrunner, Garrano, and Contarini, and lo the larger ones of Ma- 
riotti, Pepe, and Stiles, as, also, to foreign reviews, to journals of 
the day and to the writer's own contiibulions to their columns during 
official residence abroad, he has been greatly indebted, in Part 
Second. No labor has been spared to render the work reliable as 



Despite all efforts, however, errors will, doubtless, have occurred ; 
though the suggestion may, perhaps, be pardoned, that, considering 
deficiency of reliable "material and the conflicting character of much 
possessed, it is almost as noticeable that errors are so few as that 
they are so many. 

New York, July 4th, 1853. 
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VENICE PAST AKD PKESENT. 



Tliere is a glorious ctt/ in the sea ! — 
The sea is in the broad, tha narrow Etrects, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

ROGEKE 
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INTRODUCTION. 



VEKICE PAST AND PEESENT. 

Imperial Venice 1 The Ocean Queen 1 The throne of a 
thousand years ! The mistress of an hundred isles ! Venice, with 
her prisons and her palaces — her ducal domes and her dusky dun- 
geons — her Rialto Bridge and her Bridge of Sighs ! Venice, with 
her Piomhi and her Pozzi — her leaden roofs and her mystic " wells" 
— her racks and her " Question" — her bronze steeds and her Giant's 
Staircase — her Strangling-chamber and the Winged Lion of St. 
Mark ! Venice, with her monks and masqueraders — her courtiers 
and courtezans — her sbirri and signory — her bravoes and bfi^ars — ■ 
her fanatics and familiars — her Improvisatori and Gondolieri — her 
Doges, her spies, her terrible " Ten !" The home of Taaao, and Shy- 
lock, and the Moor 1 The city of the gliding gondola and the 
moonlight serenade— of snowy plume and sable mantilla — of the 
crimson taharro and graceful eendale—^f the guitar and the stiletto 1 
The city of crime and chivalry — of gloom and gaiety — of mystery 
and mimicry — of canals and causeways — of piety and poetry — of 
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THE CITY OF THE SEA. 



religion and romance ! The city of the Ridotto and the Regatta — 
of the Lagune and the Lido — of the Carnival, the Bucentauro, and 
the " espoused Adriatic !" The mart of Europe for the opulence of 
India! Genoa's rival — Italy's einporiuiii — Rome's Inst refuge from 
" the Bcourgo of God !" Christendom's citadel against the Greek 
and the Gotli, the Saracen and the Frank ! The sea-city of free- 
dom! The lazar-houae of despotism ! " Gehenna of tlie waters !" 
Vknicb ! What a flood of assodations throng the memory at men- 
tion of her name ! Venice in the Sixteenth Cektury ! 

It is yeai's since the ahove florid sentences were first written ; and 
it was years afterwards hefore the writer bad seen the Venice he then 
so ambitiously strove to represent Venice in her prime—" Venice in 
the sixteenth Century" — Venice three hundred years ago — they pur- 
port to portray ; and, though the traits were diawn from history 
and fancy, many of them are scarce less true of her as she is, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, than as she was, in the middle of 
the sixteenth. Venice, in many respecis, is the most changeless 
capital of Europe. Her scenes and localities it is impossible should 
change, until, indeed, slie fulfil the ancient and favorite prevision, 
and 

" BInks, Uks a 581-weed, into whimoe ahs njs«." 

Venice is, also, so dream-lilte — so like a dream — so like "the stuff 
of which dreams are made," that, with a few general outlines in the 
mind gained from Canaletto,* it is not difGenlt to dream out a 
pretty con'ect panorama of her visionary charms. 

• Antonfo Canal, or CanaletW. os ha has been nsmcil. owed, to 9 great eiteiil, Qiol 
graphic power of his rlewH of Venice, which liaa rondereij lifm famniis tbe world oser, to 
Uia nae of tha mmera. Nanma are common lollallan artista, based on placo of natlvitj-, 
jiecnliaiit; of genlnB, or on other like circumstances. Baltaglta nna callea lempfftbt 
Bit hlB ekill In reprosenlins sKinus, Bambini owed hia nania to his genius for painting in- 
ISnM. Padoianino, VeroooBo. Baasano, Pordenone and VicenUoo owefl their eoabriqu^* 
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VENICE. 17 

" Venice," says Byron, " ia one of tiiose plae^js which I Iinow be ■ 
fore I see them." 

"I feel as I gaze arourd me,'' says Mre. Jfimpson, " as if I had 
seen Venice in my dreams ; as if it were ilself the vision of a dream." 

" You should go to V'lnice," savs Wiliia, " to know how hke a 
dream reality may be." 

And yet, after all, th.^ Venice of reality never resembles the 
Venice of vision ; and of no city in the world Is the remark of the 
celebrated Volnej more t- ue : " It is vain that we attempt to pi-e- 
jiare ourselves, by tlje peri sal of books, for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the customs ai d manners of nations ; for, the etiect of 
narratives on the mind « ill always be very different from that of 
objiy!ls on tlie senses." Venice is ro utterly unlike every other city 
in the world, that no sym jols or eompaiisons are afforded by what 
is known of others for its lescription, or even ila idea. No city but 
itself can be its parallel, or ta comparison. " There is but one Venice 
in all the world." Amst rdam, and Rotterdam, and Copenhagen 
are intersected by canals s lanned by biidges ; and Stockholm occu- 
pies seven rotky islands a id two peninsnias. But here all likeness 
ceases. Who would tbi ik of comparing the Flemish, or the 
Swedish, or the Danish Ci pita! with the City of the Sea, any more 
than their respective inhabitants ? Everything, therefore, is strange, 
peculiar, remarkable in Vnice; and the writer who takes up hia 
pen to attempt to convey :Ln idea of it to distant fiiends, finds hira- 
self, at OTice, "all at sea" n the multiplicity of novel objects which 
crowd upon his mind, eacl claiming attention ; while the confusion 
and bewilderment caused ly this throng of unusual scenes renders 
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THE CITY OF THE SEA. 



Jiim quite unable to do justjce to my. He knows not wbere to 
begin ; and it is not uiitjt he has fixed on a starting point — it is 
not until he has decided to take the city in detail — to analyze it, as 
it were, and lo delineate its objects of interest in classes, that he 
finds himself making the least progiess in conveying aa idea of 
Venice. To present a coup Wml of the sta-city, therefore, or to 
attempt it, and then to sketch the elements of which it is composed, 
would seem the only mode of doing her anything like justice ; yet, 
even that mode would be a hopeless one. In fact, Venice is inde- 
scribable ! 

Most, persons know more of the Ocean-Queen as she was fourteen 
centuiies ago, than as she is in the present ; more of her history for 
fourteen hundred years, than duiing the half hundred yeara last 
past. The reason seems obvious. The annals of Venice, since her 
fali, have found no chronicler. That Venice was founded early in 
the fifih century, by a body of Italians fleeing t>efore Atllla, to 
ninety small islands formed at the head of the Adriatic by the debris 
of the rivers flowing fiom the Appenines and (he Aljis ; that, pro- 
tected by the locality and their poverty, and supported by Ushirtg 
and salt-making, magnificent Venice, rising like Aphrodite from tho 
sea, in a few centuries alrabst vei ified the line of the poet Sannavar — 

" Men bniU Eome-lie goda Tenieal" 

that the zenith of her giandeur was reached at the close of Hia 
fifteenth century, one tljousniid years from her origin, and that then, 
tJio discoveries of Columbus and Gama Struck a b!ow at her com- 
merce from which she could never recover — all this is known by every 
child who has faithfully studied his school geography and his Com- 
pendium of History. 

About the year 400 of the Christian era, Consuls were sent from 
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Padua to govern the Port cf Rivo Alto,* the central isle of the 
fature Queen of the Adriatic In the library of the Camaldolites 
at the Convent of St Michael, where is now the cemeferj of Venice, 
is til be seen a decree of the Senate of P dua n 421 d nn^ he 
fngitives, who were ecattered upon the es La un nn te 

OQ that of the Riallo, for the purpose of ound ng a y and con 
Btrueting a fleet. Seventy-three years a he o h and be- 
coming settled and peopled, a Tribune f h was hosen by the 
inhabitants. This continued fi'oin 473 to 503, a period of thirty 
years, when a single Tribune for all the islands was substituted, 
which regime lasted for seventy-one years. In 574, the number of 
chief magistrates was increnscd to ten, so continuing for one hun- 
dred and thirty years, until 604, when it was agdn increased to a 
dozen, and so continued for ninety-three years, until Hdl. But 
the Trit)unes became tyrants and the system was abolished. A 
solemn assembly was convened at Heraclea, one of the islands of the 
Venitian Archipelago, by the Patriarch Gradus, and a Dulte, or 
Doge, was chosen to govern all the islands of the Lagune consoli- 
dated into a Slate. Then began the Doges, Anafesto of Hera- 
clea, being the fiist. He and his successor reigned quietly, but the 
third Doge, Urseo, was massacred by the people, and the govern- 
ment was again given to magistrates annually elected, called 
" Masters of the Militia." This lasted until 742, when Ziani, the 
fifth of these officers in succession, was deposed and deprived of sight, 
and Deodato Urseo, son of the last Doge, and the third of the 
Masters, was elected Prince, But, in 755, after a troubled reign of 
thirteen yeare he, also, was deposed and deprived of sight. Then 
follows for a period of 1043 the long line of Doges, whose Dati- 
tesque portrwts look down fiom the walls of the Ducal Palace, bo- 



• Mamliij:— " Deep etrasm"— nheDce Slctto, by ellBbm. 
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ginning with the ninth, Obelerio, in 804, and closing wiLli the last, 
Manini, who abdicated in 1798.* The number of families wJiich 
furnished Doges was remarkably small. The office was in the Con- 
tarini family eight times and in the Moncenigo seven. In the year 
1612, when the celebrated Angelo Emo was elected, amid i'urious 
popular commotions, the Dogai had, for a period of more than two 
centuries, been continuously held by only nineteen patrician families ! 
During the first five hundred years a very large number of the 
Doges were deposed and depiived of sight, massacred by the peo- 
ple, or banished. Indeed, of the fii'st fifty Doges, one-third wore 
violently dethroned. A large number, also, abdicated ; and thiee of 
them, Participszio, in S32, Urseolo, in 978, and Maiipieii, in 1 199, 
" implored peace" in the shades of a cloister. In the Ducal 
Palaoo, only one hundred and fifteen of the one hundred and 
twenty Doges have portraits ; and, after that of Manini, are vacant 
pannels for thirteen more. In the frame which the portrait of the 
fifty-seventh Doge should fill, hangs a black veil bearing the words — 
Hie est locus Manm Falten deeapitati pro crimiwitus.f 

Thus — fiom the fifth to the si\th century, Venice was ruled by 
Consuls ; from the sixth to the eighth, by Tiibunes ; and from the 
eighth to the nineteenth, by Doges, Anafeslo, the first Doge, be- 
ing elected in 697, and Manini, the last Doge, abdicating in 1798. 

•The striking protUerMiDiTlanoe of theDogeaofTenlr*, ssstown fnUielrporlniftt 



iSpni'a. Even liLi poru^lt in the ] 
» tSUtd. and Bwlilier BntEtituted toi 
si nne portrait of him at Trerlao. ■ 
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The island of the Bialto, which was, at fii'st, the capital of the 
Lsgune, was Boon supeiseded by that of Malamocco, at the extre- 
Biity of the Lido ; and, though once destroyed by inundation and 
once by conflagr-auon, Malamocco continued the capital, until, early 
in the ninth century, Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, King of 
Lonibardy, having taken tlie neighboring isles of Chioggia and 
Peleetn'na, advanced his galleys thitherward with hostile intent. 
Powerless to insist, the inhabitants sought safety in the shallows of 
the friendly Lagune, where the pui'suing galleys were stranded and 
burned ; and, once more concentrating themselves on the cen- 
tral isle of the liiallo, the spot became the settled seat of future 
power. The smaller islands, some of them solid and even granitic 
in soil, but most of them scaiwly firm enough to uphold the weary 
sea-bird pausing in his flight, were united to the capital and to each 
other by bridges; the intervening canals were deepened ; churehes 
and palaces were erected ; and the mighty march of Venice began. 

For a pcilod of more than three conturiea the power of the Doge 
was neai'ly absolute. He made peace or war, commanded the army 
and navy, selected his counsellors, appointed ollicej's, condemned or 
pardoned the accused, and often dtsignated his successor. In the 
ninth century commenced curtailment of his powere, and it continued 
from year to year, and age to age, until hardly a shadow remained. 
By his oath of office he engaged to seek no augmentation of iiower ; 
to keep secret affairs of state ; lo read no letter from abroad, save in 
presence of his councillors ; to send no despaleh ; to give audience 
to no ambassador ; to return no response to any demand; to receive 
no gifts ; to possess no property without the Dogado ; to erect or 
repair no monument ; never taleave Venice witliout permission ; never 
to receive in private generals of the republic; and to permit no member 
of his family to exercise governmental, ecclesiastical or commer- 
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cial influence within Venice or without. His sons were compelled 
to reside in Veniee, and to have no connection with foreign states or 
princes. His wife, the Bogaressa, was entitled to no coronation, as 
at first, and vas forbidden ia entert^n foreign ministers. Each 
month the counclUoi'S of the Doge read to hini his oath anew, and 
also a decree, that, after his death, his body would, for tliree days, be 
exposed in public, that all demands upon him might, be satislied by 
his family. He was limited in the amount of Jargcss he should 
give the people on his electioa; in the amount ho should give for 
charity ; in the amount he should expend in certain fetes ; while 
hb household was reduced to an usher, a master of ceremonies, a 
few priests and fifty guards. In the grand council he had but a 
single vote and no voice. He presided on an estrade of five steps 
on an elevated seat ; all rose as he entered or left ; papers were pre- 
sented him on tlie bended knee. His costume was of purple bro- 
cade sut off with ermine, the jewelled beretta covering his head. 
He was generally a vt-ry old man, one who had never married, or 
who was widowed and childless. Personally, Uis power was nothing. 
There were rules for his household, his table, the employment of his 
time. For eight hundred years, a power never but once abused, was 
constantly curtailed ; yet, despite all precautjons, the conspiracy of 
Faliero had well nigh overtui'ned the repubhc. Before the thir- 
teenth century, the Doges fought bravely at the head of armies ; 
but subsequently there were but three instances, and Morosini, the 
Peloponeiiaque, was the last. The state would not trust her sove- 
reign. He was no longer a warrior or a ruler ; he was only " a mar- 
vel and a show." To no one, indeed, more eminently than to the 
aged dotard who filled the ducal chair of Venice, could be applied 
the words of Mschiavelli in his Prince, with reference to a certain 
potentate of his day ; " I'owerless for good and passionless for evil, 
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he was but a crowned puppet." One would suppose the place any- 
thing but desirable; yet, only one person ever refused "the horned 
bonnet" during the whole existence of the Ducal office. 

The prerogatives of this potentate have thus been grouped : 
" He was a king in parade — a senator in power — a prisoner in the 
Lagune— a ciiizen beyond it; the coin bore his name, but not his 
bead ; decrees bore his title, but not his signature ; he opened 
despatches addressed to him only before hia council ; he presided 
in assemblies, but could only propose measures and never decide 
them ; ho nominated the clergy and created Knights of St. Mark ; 
he was exempt from sumptuary laws ; his relafives could receive 
no office; he could not abdicate, but could be deposed ; his salary 
was two thousand ducats each year; he was subject to the ini^uisi- 
tion of the " Ten ;" his family, after his decease, was liable for his 

At first, the Doge was elected directly by the people; but, 
Bubsequently, by the (Jrand Council — which was, itself, elected an- 
nually by the people — and by a most complicated balloting with gilt 
balls, to preclude collusion. In 1297, thecelebrafed decree called, La 
Sfrrata. del comifflio" — " The closing of the Council," was canied ; 
and only the descendants of those who had previously sat in that 
body could henceforth have seats ; and it is a somewhat noticeable 
fiicl, that it was five centuries, to a day, from the time Venice assumed 
the form of an hereditary aristocracy (139'I), when the senate could 
no longer be chosen from the masses, but only from among those, 
who, for four years, had already been senatora— to her final fall, in 
1797. Thus was established " that hereditary aristocracy — so pru- 
dent, so jealous, so ambitious — wliich Europe regarded with aston- 
ishment ; immovable in principle, unshaken in power ; uniting some 
of the most odious practices of despotism with tlie name of liberty ; 
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suspicious and perfidious in politics; .sanguinary io rerenge; indul- 
gent lo die subject ; sumptuous in the public service, yet economi- 
cal in the adruiiiistration of finnnces ; ei^uitable aud impartial in the 
administration of justice ; knowing well liow to give prosperity to 
the fti-ts, -agriculture and commerce; beloved by the people who 
obeyed it, wMle it made the cobles who partook its power 
tremble."* Twelve yeais later the oligarchy was completed by tha 
creation of the "Ten" — at first a mere committee of safety, and for 
a few days only— to suppress the eonspirncy of Tieoj)olo ; but, con- 
tinued in existence from day to day, and week to week, till it be- 
came the grand stat« inqnisilJon of Venice, with a power above all 
law, all authority, and all appta! I It seemed to possess the very 
attributes of the Daty himself; for it was everywhere, knew every- 
thing;, and could do eveiything. And yet, ils members were un- 
known ; they sat in secret, ajid judged, aid doomed, and executed. 
They issued no written ordei's. The proudest senator, the moat 
successfid general, the Doge liimself, nay. even tiie members of the 
Ten were not inviolable. Efforts were m:ide to check and ciiish it, 
but they all recoiled ; while from its bosoin sprang another tiibiinal 
vet more terrible — tlie Council of Three. Thus fortified, those who 
had assailed it, one after the othnr, disapp.iared ! The people when 
tiiey referred to it spake no words, but pointed upward ; yet, though 
they feared, they seldom suffered by it. The nobility supplied vic- 
tims to the"Tcn;"tLe people were its children. It was iiiHe\ible 
and incorruptible. Traitors to the stat« it stiinigled in its dungeons 
and suspended by the feet between the columns of the Piazetta; 
while to maintain the salutaiy terror, wbi:n victims were deficient, 
corpses from the hospitals were thus suspi nded. 

In many points the Ten of Venice recalls the Vehme Gerkkt, or 
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Secret Tribunal, of Germany, which originated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and had become so formidable in the fourteenth, that the 
Princes of the Empire united to suppress it. lis members were 
called Fre« Judges, Sages, or Seers, and were very numerous, in- 
cluding most of the prominent personages of the time. They were 
unknown, however, save to each other ; and their meetings were 
held in secret, at night, in the crypts of ruined ehureliea or castles. 
Its avowed purpose was to protect the innocent and feeble, and to 
punish the ciimca of those too powerful for law to reach. The 
Free Judges were bound hj oath to deliver up, or to slay their 
dearest fi tends or rektuts, if fjund gmltj The doom of one sen- 
tenced was mevitabie, it was 19 sure as fite Like the Ten of 
Atmce, the Vehine Geniht of Wisljhahaw'B eveiywhere — every- 
i^here' The vii,Um reeei\ed three wammg% and soon after was 
found hanged by a willow withe to a tree, or "tabbed to the heart, 
a d'jgger bearing the woids "Secret Tribunal" remaining in the 
■wound Sometimes the accuBcd was cited before the judges, who 
were in mask, and ti *d , but iiftener he vis assassinated witliout 
citation, conviction, or even warning. Its original design was good ; 
and, like the Venetian Ten, it doubtless accomplished good. Like 
the Ten, however, it became, a fearful engine of hate and wrong. 

And yet despite all its terrors, Venice owed much to her Ten, 
Perhaps, to this terrible tribunal she owed, that she outlived all the 
other Italian Republics. The Ten protected the weak ag^nst the 
strong, the feeble against Uie powerful, the poor against the rich, 
the low against the high, the people against the nobles ; and, in 
return, it was siistained by the people against the same nobles, its 
deadliest foes. Its police was the most perfect the world ever saw. 
The offender, the mbbcr, the assassin, it puisued with the celerity 
and the certainty of death — the secrecy and ci'uelty of the grave. It 
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Buffered BO obtrusion upon ils dread pi'erogatives ; its jealoua mo- 
nopoly of blood none questioned ; its single charter to torture and to 
slay, none dared dispute or doubt Ils " Lions' Mouths," ever open, 
invited tbe secret denunciations of patriotism, or perfidy, or hate, or 
revenge ; its inquisitors, its agents, its fjimiliars, its sbirii were ubi- 
quitous ; and, at no hour of the day, or of the night, was there, in 
all Venice, a sanctuary too sacred for its power and its pursuit. De- 
nunciation, suspicion, arrest, torture, conviction, disappearance, fol- 
lowed each other with fearful speed ; yet was all shrouded iu a 
cloud as impenetrable as that which veils another world. FaitlifuUy 
was observed the oath which constituted the pass-word to the cham- 
ber of council. "-Jura, perjura, sccretam prodere noli" — Swear, 
forswear, and reveal "not tlie secret, said the porter at the door : 
"Jura"— 'J swear — was the deep response of the mpsked inquisitor 
as ho crossed the (Jireshold. Spies were everywhere. The Lion's 
Mouth was everywhere ; at the landing of the Giant's staircase, at 
the portals of the ducal palace, at the entrar.oe to the chamber of 
the Ten, a liou's mouth of mai'hle with yawning jaiv-s, for every de- 
jiartment of state, for every ciime, for all comers, against all peisous, 
for written or for oral communications, anonymous or signed ; and 
below each was ineciibed — "Benouncel denouncer'* Once de- 
nounced, the victim is seized ; once seized, he is sentenced ; onco 
sentenced, all is over. Nothing is seen, heard, suspected of his fate, 
lie disappears ! A man is suddenly missing to his family. "VVhero 
is he? They dare not ask. The Pom, the Piombi, the Fmte 
de'Sospirijiba Hto Orfarto, alone can tell. At midnight one hears 
a splash. He stops, ho listens, he heara no more, all is stiil ; ha 
hun'iea on, breathless with terror, with quaking heart and footsteps.-) 

• " Deimnde SegreUJ' All wsro asstroyed In 1T97. 
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To the people, Venice was the city of fetes and festivals — the 
city of, the opera, the gondola, the moonlight serenade ; the city of 
love and liaison, of masquemde and cariin'al for half the year : to 
the nobles, it was (he city of mystery and dread. A weii'd spectra 
called "The State," unseen, unheard, Hang its icy shadow over 
everything. A tribunal of blood arose! 

Moving tlironshout— snbtle, invl^Ws. 



AU eye, nil ear,-no wliproand CTeiy wbere; 

MoGt potent wlien Icset tlioaglit of— notljlog dnpt 

In scfret, when ttit lipiirt waa on the Jipj, 

Nothing in fevorteh slecp-bnt inatantly 

Oburved and ,1u<1gcil — a power, that if but glanced at 

Is easaal coifQrir. >-e It «'1iero It Silglit, 

Tho epeaket IowitM ..i i.nce his eyes, his Tolce, 

Anil pointed npworrt 88 to God Id ncsven. 

But; let bim In the midnlgtitair Indnl^ 

A word, atbongbt ngnlnet the JaxTsof Venire, 

In 1315, the Libra d'Oro, or Golden Booli, a register of all who 
had sat in the Great Conneil, was opened ; and, three years later, tho 
council itself was opened to every descendant of an ancient coun- 
cillor who was twenty-five years old. The " Council of Ten," whoso 
chief duty was to watch the Grand Council, consisted, despite its 
name, of seventeen pereons — the Doge, ten councillors of the Mack 
robe — I J^eri — and sis of the red — Z RossL Then there was a 
Council of Forty — Quaranlia — and the Council of Three ; the latter 

*"IlamlediCarniaano!a,'hy A\<:B&imSTotla.-D7aTii.—Act V., Scene It 
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consisting of one councillor of the red robe and two of the black, 
selected from the Ten for a period of six months,- by lot; so that 
thev were utterly unknown, esccpt to each other. Ten slips of 
paper were placed in an um — seven being blank. Each of tho 
Decemvui drew a slip. On reaching his home, if he found the slip 
was not blank, he repaired, masked, at a pre-appointed time, to a 
pre-appointed place, and was there mot by two other masks. The 
three constituted the council. They could meet and act anywhere, 
everywhere — in the Piazza — on the Lagune — in a church — at a 
fele ; and two constituted a quorum. There were, in all, seven 
councils at Venice. The first was II Consiglio Orande, in which 
(dl the nobles, numbering at one time two thousand five hundred, 
but at the fall of the Eepublic, only twelve hundred,* had a seat, a 
vote, and a voice ; the second was II Cownglio dei Pregadi, con- 
sistiug of three hundred and ten nobles ; the third, La. Quarantia, 
consisting of forty ; the fourth. La Sigaoria consisting of the 
Doge and six councillors ; the fiF h II Co gl o Prop o eon t 
ing of twenty nobles, which, un ed w th tie Sj ra gi e 
audience to ambassadors ; the s th II ton,. qJ o d D j- n 
posed of ten counsellors, which had cha ^e of c n nil mattf rs an i 
the seventh, H Consiglio dei Tre oil st n of h 5e memh s of 
the JSicci, whose conti'ol in the st te is w tl out I n t nd w tl t 
appeal — even more so, if possible than that of tl e T n 

The system was now complete and for fi e b nl eljear* tCTor 
was the spirit that ruled Venice And j t, desp fe her despot o 
rule, the City of the Sea advanced n opulence n jowe n p osper 
ity, beyond all precedent, beyond all parallel and almo t beyond 
all belief. Manufactures of velvet Ik glass gold etc su[ ] I ed h r 

* TThetlier UiB extraorfllnnry aiminntion fn the miinlHsra of tho VooaUsn nobnit.7 
ftom two thoassnd five hundred tt) twelve Imoare^morolhanonc-hslClni sfngleccn- 
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staples of export. Her glass fabrics, especially, found their way all 
over the known world — tven to China, farther India, and the 
extreme East. Marco Polo, the great traveller, who had witnessed 
the fondness of the savages for colored t nea nd g m suggested 
to his countrymen, on his return in the I3th ntu the fabrica- 
tion of bimilar ornaments of gl'iss , ^nd f any j ea ■?, Venice, 
from this source, raiintdined i lucrati\e t a 1 Cla, was not in- 
vented by the ^ (.netian'-, as has, by sum le n Ufpo d for it was 
known lo the Arabs, the 'xieek", the Chinese, in the earliest ages, 
and even to the Egjptiino, thite thousand years ago, as indicated 
by tlie decorations of a mummv Jt the Annenian Convent of San 
Lazzaro But, is C'lily as the 12th century, Venice had glasa fur- 
naces neir the Ruko BLid^o, whuh, it the close of the ISih, were 
removed to Mui'ano, on account of the numerous confiagrationa they 
caused ; and, henceforth, that island, by decree of the Senate, was 
devoted esclusively to that manufacture. 

But the great source of wealth to Venice was her maritime and 
iwmmercial advantage, arising from location, Midway between 
the East and the West— between Europe and Asia, she was the 
factor and the carrier of the civilized world; while her port was the 
mart for merchants of every tribe, and kindred, and tongue. That 
she encouraged, and had cause to encourage, foreign merchants to 
frequent her marts, is proven by the vast edifices erected for their 
special use, of which the Fondaco de' Tedeschi and the Fondaco 
de' Turchi, near the Rialto, remain to this day. In the 14th cen- 
tury, she is said to have had ships of two thocsand tons burthen, 
bearing freights valued, someljmes, at two millions of francs ; while 
in the 15th, she bad three hundred and thirty war vessels and 
forty thousand seamen, in addition to her merchant marine ! This 
seems incredible, but it is well authenticated. As late as her fall, 
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in 1T97, she had three hundi'ed merchant vassels and eight liou- 
sand sailors. 

In her career of conquest and glorj', Venice had no rival. From 
her Archipelago of a hundred islets in a sh jUow Ltwubp she fuund 
herself, in the course of a few centuries, m stress of half the Eist^rii 
world. She had provinces on both shores of the Ad utie 11 d 
islands, numberless and rich, in the jEgean sea, c\en as t r ts the 
Dardanelles; while her leonine standard rolled out lis j.uipli> folds 
over Candia, Cyprus, and the Morea. For centuii : 
the Adriatic as her own, even as the bride^iocm cl 
and, every year, on the day of the feast of Ascension 
ing pomp, in the presence of all her nobles aud people s 
ambassadors of foreign lands, who by their present^ recognized the 
act, she renewed that claim, by dropping a nuptnl nng into the 
tosom of the deep, repeating the formula — DisjOMamus te,w,aie, 
in sltjnum veri perpetuique dominii. Nor was tbit "jerpetuJ 
dominion" a mere afiair of words. For oentunes, "V eniup htld the 
Adriatic as if it were a citadel ; and woe ! unto those who affected to 
despise her claim 1 Her galleys were the keys to that stronghold, 
and het Captain of the Gulf the only warder. 

In 1630, for example, the Spanish envoy at Venice desired per- 
mission for a "Neapolitan sbip-of-war to enter the Adriatic, for the 
purpose of canning from Naples to Trieste the Infanta Maria, who 
was to wed the king of Hungary, son of the Emperor. The Senate 
refused, and sent a fleet to repulse the Neapolitan squadron, should 
it attempt to enter the Gulf; proffering, at the same ijmc, one of its 
own ships to the Infanta for the voyage. The court of Madrid at 
first dechned the offer, alleging that the ships of Venice were all 
infected with the plague ; but it was finally forced to concede, and 
Venetian obstinacy and pride had their triuraph. 
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But the Adriatic nuptials of the Doge of Venice were not tlie 
only nupUals indicative of her power. Monarcbs were proud to 
wed lier fair daughters. Constance Moiwini became Queen of Scr- 
via; Thomasine Morosini, Queen of Ilungary* ; Catharine Con;iro, 
Queen of Cyprus, and Biauca CnppeNo, Archducbesa of Tuscauy. 
It was in this day of her power and prime, that the Winged Lion 
of Su Mark was a significant symbol of tlie glory of Venice ; and 
with poetical propiiety, lias lie been portrayed as resting his 
flanks on Lorabai'dy, witli Lis tail flung up towards the Alps, 
with his mane shadowing the Lagune, with Venice under his heart, 
with one paw grasping the shores of Dalmatia, and the other up- 
rjused to sweep every hostile sail frorei the Adriatic ; wliilst his 
haughty head is turned threateningly towards the Oiient, and his 
rolling eyeballs survey his conquered isles of the j^gean. And if, 
in power and prosperity, Venice had no rival, neither had she a 
rival in the astuteness of her policy, domestic or foreign, or in the 
wisdom and firmness of its administration. Iler republic, at any rate, 
outlived all its sister republics of Italy. That of Genoa lasted but six 
centuries; that of Florence, but four; while that of the Adriatic was 
prolonged to fourteen. Even when the whole Peninsula was at the 
feet of the Emperor, Chas. V., after 1530, Venice was independect 
and powerful. If her people had not liberty, tliey had order, law, 
and a species of justice. The govei'nment cost them nothing. 
Their taxes were light and equally imposed, and they were eeono- 
inieally expended for the glory of the country. "Giusiizla in 
palaxzo, e pane in pia2za"f wa^ the motto of the State, and it 

• in Iho Miirosioi palace at Vonlco, atobciitU tiie portraits of four Dof;63 of thsl illiis- 

Morosloi, Abboas of Ssn Zaanaii, wLo presented tbu original liereOa, or bonnet of t\ia 
Bueal office. 
+ '■Juetieeln thepalace and bread tn the Plaiss." Apologists fin- Venios dcsisnatolipr 
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seems to Lave been Beldora disre^ardeiJ, so far, at least, as the 
people were eonceriicii. And, id retui'n. for this protection, tie 
children of St. Mark would, at any dine, give their hves for St. 
A k us 
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was h E I Its rabers II d "V / T h 

I yh d Is 1 i I d f Ca I J Is h 

P iz d la m mbe w II i C ^^ B 

Iiz dthElwas ■»!£ 1 llpes 

divided by the Grand Canal ; while the bridge of San Bnrnaba was 
tJio principal battle ground — the Ponte di Pv-gni. The Nicollotti 
were the democrats— iJie Castellani the aristocrats. Red was the 
color of the latter— black of the former ; and the only badges were 
cap and sash. The Anenalotti, or, men of the Arsenal, lived in 
the Seslkre, or ward, of Castello,and it was their privilege tockair 
the newly elected Doge around the Piazza : but the Nicollotti had 
a Doge of their own called the GastaMo, and a banner of tlieir 
own, bearing the image of their patron Saint. Every species of 
gjnmastic and aq^uatic sport was encouraged among these men to 
culdvate their hardihood ; and Mardi Gras, the List day of Carnival, ' 
%^aa spedally devoted to their exhibitions of skill. On that day the 
** tributary bull and twelve Logs" of the Patriarch of Aquilea were 
chased around the Piazza by the rival factions, and the heads of the 
animals were stricken off, by single blows of immense two-handled 
swords, yet extant in the Museum of Sanquirieo. The Arab feat 

edict prolon King capttal punishment to forty clays' anniUon, anil ileaiEnaUog tliB rnembor 
to be motllstad , ono after llic olhw, bcKiro tlio cinyj cfs gr<ule I 
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of "Human Pyramids" — men standing on the shoulders of others 
to the height of eight stories, was also, a favorite one : and some- 
times a man at the base stood on the steel beaks of two gondolas 
in the water, aod sustaioed h bo h — 

and equipoise seemingly ii ss Ih R w« d th 

sport of the two fac^onsj pa y d d d mas 

the national amusement ofl'ccE w nPes 

an island some leagues from Ve, mcu dJwh 

the men for the prize. The ra was h h m 

extent, commencing near th P a ^ 

planted at the mouth of the d an es d 

erected between the Balbi aFcap hw do 

buted the piizea. The fiist is f] g k 

second one of blue, the th d g ot 

bearing embroidered on it a — g E h b as nap 

by a purse of gold For ce h P d 

tjonal sport of Ven ce and was g te h f, P '^ 

occasions of roj il * ts E by ^ P d h m ea 

on their sk 11 n wield ng the ot i d gu d ng the gondola, as much 
as would otl ers o te ra fini-a on the r equestrianism. 

The Anenalolt or workmen of tl e A 'senaJ, were always con- 
sidered the most el able sons of ^ en e Viva San. Marco .'" 
was Ibeir rally n^ cry fr ra the etrl est en The guarda of the 
council, of the pilace ot the treas ry ind ot the mint, were selected 
from among thcro. They were alw> the fi emen of the city ; and 
often, as sold era and seamen defended thur beloved Venice. It 
was they, also who bore the ce«lj le ted Doge around the square 
of St. Mark mh le he dtitrluted larffe a Among their privileges 
was a naval school at y.h ch the r sons were gratuitously educated, 
until, at lie age of eghtee they entered the corporation, la the 
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sixteeiilh centuiy, they numbered 16,000 ; in tlie elghteenlb, 3000; 
aad at the full of tlie Rqiublic, 2,500. Under tie French rule the 
number was increased to 4.000, while under tliat of Austria it has 
varied li'om one to two thousand, — some three or four hundred, 
usually, being — gul ley slaves ! Inl5'74, when Henry III. of Poland, 
in his route to assunie the crown of France, visited Venice, the 
Arscnalotti gave him a. feast, and put together and armed a galley, 
in one of their docks, before his eyes, whilst he ate ! 

The briefest catalogue of events which have rendered celebrated 
the name of Venice, would demand a volume. The defeat of Bav- 
barossa — the conquest of Constantinople^ the acquisition of Can- 
dia — the sea-victories over Genoa and Pisa — the treason of Marino 
Faliero — the triumphs of Carlo Zeno— the war of the Chioggia — 
tiie cruel fates of the Cari'ara, and Carmagnola, and the two Fos- 
cari — the marriage of Catharine Conaro and the aequisitiuu of 
Cyprus— the League of Catnbray and the King of Franco on the 
Lagune — wars with the Ottoman and the victory of Lepanto — the 
!os3 of Candia and tlie concession of tlie Morea — such is a brief 
abstract of more prominent events, which, to a mind familiar with 
the chroniolea of Venice, cannot fail to call up a throng of like asso- 
ciations. Nor are these the only associatjons of interest with the 
name of Venice. Here Galileo, in 1609, on a visit, wliile Professor 
in tho university of Padua, invented the telescope ; and, having with 
it studied the stars from tlie tall summit of the campanile of St. 
Mai'k, more than three hundred feet high, presented it to the Doge 
Donato. Here, too, at a subsequent period, Sirturi constructed an 
instrument of t!ie same description ; and, while using it in tlie 
tower, was interrupted by the people from below, who, for hours, 
examined it with the utmost curiosity, to the astronomer's exceed- 
ing annoyance. Uere Loyola, in 1536, organized, with his fn'enda. 
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the order of Jesus ; and Lcnce repairing to Rome, sought find 
gained the sanction of Paul III., to iiis enterprise. Here were born 
or lived, or died, Tidan and Tintoretto, Vittoria and Cinova, San 
Bovino and Palladio, Giorgione and Ta»o,* Gulduui -jnd Cardinal 
Bembo-Paolo Sai'pi and Marto Polo , and the dwellings they in 
habited are yet pointed out. Ihe pilace — once a chunh, tlieii a 
convent, nest a hospital, and now an Aimriin barrtck — apjropiia 
ted by the Senate to Petrarch, duiing Lis \i3it to Venice, is like 
wise shown, as are also, a few of the books — the nucleiu of tho 
Library of St. Mark, now einlritcin^ 70,000 solumes — which ho 
tlien presented to the State.f Here lived Lucretia Conaro, a Doctor 
of Laws ; Mariana Mai'tinez, the vocalist and composer ; Carriera 
Eosalha, the painter of portrails, and Marietta Eobusti, daughter of 
Tintoretto, who, with well-nigh tho genius of her illuatJ'ioiis father, sa- 
crificed ambition to love — declined invitations to the Spanish and 
tlie Imperial courts — became the biide of a jewelloi' — lived in ob- 
scurity — died early, and was buried — no one knows where ! 

At Yenice, tlie fiiat book printed in Italy was issued from the press. 
It was the "Familiar Epiatlea of Cicero," printed by Jeaa de 
Spire, in I4G9. Nest j'ear, Janson established his presses at 

•TasBowaatlic Bon of a Venetian. Ilia latljoi' was b poet, snabroogbt him.gt the sse 
of ton, to Venice, tor liis education. Tnsso Kid itioslo aro tlio poele of tbegonaolicra. 
+ Za Mar/Aaaa. or tlie LHjraty of SI. Mark, woa founiled by tiie gift of PetrBrch, In 

pie, Bjnowod by Wieland. Cosmo da Medlets and nmneraus ntliors. Bf ssntlon" was appolnt- 

the Slate, aDd filled priacipallj bj Pau-iciana. Bnt tiw of Fetr&tcli'fl books temaiu at 
Venioe. Ills colebralad Virgil itlth Its Impassioned nolB to Laura, went to Paris in '97, 
RDdisnoirliitheAinbroslaD Library at UliiD. Abonttlie middle of tbe eixtconth cen- 
turr, the superb edlfloaoDllioFlazetla, called tbs" library of St, Mark," raa erected, nnd 
recelmlUiGbooka; bnt In 191! lliaj were reuioyed to (iieDiieal Palace, wlieie tlicy 
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Venice, and made grant improvements in tjpe. The &vst editions 
of the Bible,* and of die classics wei-e issued .it Venice ; and more 
books in the Hebrew language are estimated to have bMjn printed 
tliere,Uian iu all the rest of Cbi-istendora tog-ether! There divelt 
the famous Aldini, whose name is classical. The first of the name 
was Aldus-Manucius, who was succeeded in the business of publish- 
ing and printing by his son Paolo, and his grandson, Aldus. At 
the opening of the seventeenth centuiy, the first newspaper in the 
woVld appeared at Venice, which was sold for the coin called a 
Gasella, and thus took a name. Strange that the great " palladium 
of liboi'ty" should have originated under the most jealous despotism 
that ever existed ! At Venice, too, apjieared the fii«t Bill of Ex- 
change, the first Bank of Depmite and Discount, and the earliest 
miracles in the manufacture of glass. Artillery, too, was first in- 
vented, it is said, by the Venetians ; and the species of bombard in- 
vented and employed by Viltorio nsani against the Genoese, in the 
war of the Chioggia, as early as 1380, is yet to be seen at the foot 
of his statue, at the Arsenal. The engine could be discharged but 
once a day, and it threw a atone of more than an hundred pounds 
weight. Doi'ia, the Genoese general, was crushed by one and died. 
It was a Venetian, also, Francis deHe Baiche, who invented a balhta 
which tlirew masses of rock of three thousand pounds weight ; bnt, 
one day, at the siege of Zara, while superintending its repsurs, ha 
was hurled by it — instead of a slono — a shapeless corpse, over the 
walls of the hostile city ! In like manner the Spanish moak — some 
say a monk of Venice — who invented gunpowder, was destroyed by 
his own mvention ; and the benevolent Dr. Guillotine, of Paiis, was 
one of the earliest victims of his death-dealing machine ; while tha 

eVaes cit'.ci of IU1I7. Tbe CiBt Piolcstent ai 
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wise and good De Marigni, minister of Philip IV. of Fraaoe, was 
the first to hang on his new gibbet at Montfaucoii ! 

At the dose of the fifteenth centuiy, or the commencement of the 
sisteenth, Venice Lad " readied the higlieat point of all her great- 
ness," The discoveries of Columbus and Gama seemed not, how- 
ever, at once, to affect her prosperity. Indeed, for a century later, 
she appeared hardly to retiogiade, even if she did not advance. 
But, if she was nearly thirteen hundred years attaining her prime, 
sho was a whole century dying. " For a thousand years," it has 
been forcibly said, " she fought for hfe ; for three hundred years she 
invited death ; the battle was rewarded, and the call was heard." 
In 16G9, Venice, with an espenditure of one hundred and twenty- 
six millions of ducats, had fought the Ottoman twenty-five years ; 
and Candia, after sixty-nine assaults, eighty sorties, the explosion of 
one thousand and forty-six mines and three hundred counter-mines, 
capitulated in I'uins ! No wonder, that even to this day, in Venice, 
a " Wai' of Candia" means " War to the knife, and knife to the hilt." 
Thirty years later, however, the Morea, won by the prowess of Moro- 
sini, was, by the Peace of Carlowitz, ceded to her to snpply its 
place.* The War of the Succession occupied the first thirteen years 
of the ensuing ccntuiy ; but Venice took no part. The cause and 
origin of that conflict may be briefly stated. When the Emperor 
Charles VL, of Austria, died, October 21st, 17*0, he gave his 
crown to his daughter, Maria Thei'esa, Queen of Hungary and Bo- 

• In 168T. wbsD MoTOBln! flrove the inQi^els from tlie Mores, Athens wia bnmbsrdcd (br 
llBbed, tmtytag In ila niim the alatue of Minorva, the inoatw-ploee of Phidias Moicsini 
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hernia, «[io Iiad nianied Francis of Lorraine, Grand Dute of Tus- 
cany. Spain, Bavaria, Saxonv, Poland, Sardioia, and France pre- 
sented claims lo the same throne ; and the long and bloody War of 
the Succession began. The Elector of Bavaria became temporarily 
Emperor ; but, by the prowess of the Eungariant, Maria Theresa 
recovered her rights, and Francis I., of Lorrwuo was elected emperor 
in the ancient Kaisersaalof Frankfort, where staod the busts of forty- 
four emperors besides. Venice was urged to join the league against 
Austria ; and her weight m^ht have turned the scale. It is certain^ 
at any rate, that, but for the active aid of Hungary, and the for- 
bearance of Venice, the proud house of Ilapsburg-Lortaine, now the 
merciless despot of both, would never have even begun to exist ! 
With the peace of Passarovvitz, which ensued in Ill9, the wrongs 
of Venice through Austrin, may be s(u J to have commenced ; the 
lilorea was returned to the Turk. 

Henceforth, for the space of eighty years, the Eepublic made 
neither war nor peace. She di'clared timid neutrality in all tho 
succeeding contests, and was insulted with impunity, by all the bel- 
ligerents, on her own sea, and in her own territory; and that, too, 
while boasting two and a half millions of people,* 14,000 troops, 
arms for 50,000 more, and a dozen men-of war. From all accounts, 
her dissolution — almost her decompositjun — had already com- 
menced. She was ruled by a distracted oligarchy — her nobility, in 
extreme poverty, sold their suffiages in the Giand Council , the fam- 
ilies from which were selected the " Ten," made all others trembia 
and obey; the State was viewed as a prey for spoil — ^ju-tce was 
venal — the finances were exhausted — the fortihcatiuns weie in ruins 
— the ranks of the army embraced not half the number on its rolls 

• In 1722, TeulM tiul two anO a bitlf miUtons of iuhatltaals, and in ITSa tbreo mil- 
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— the d t, ra f p as as — m f tures wore in 

decay — 1 p f d bj b J — 1 city was torn 

by factio hhhfe gd do weaken the 

force of b — 1 y as p d the people — 

tliegove I dj 1 is d y pes — no'ques- 

tion or es f p bl ff 1 d — the acccused 

were dop dfUdf bf I bl — p osecntjons be- 
gan with to t , -1 e led th ^ I . se resy was the 
sole safeguard ; no limit to the right of judicial penalty by the dag- 
ger, poison, cord, sack, or a\e, was recognized, aave the will and 
boldness of the inquisitors ; and thus, the very name of Republic 
became execrated and execrable. It is, however, noticed as a 
strange inconsistency in the policy of Venice, by the same historian* 
who has thus detailed her atrocities, that, while she crushed liberty 
at home, she succored those who upheld it abroad. Thus, she coun- 
tenanced Henry VIII. of England, in his conflict with the Pope and 
the Catholic powers ; she was the ally of the Dutch in their strug- 
gle for their rights, a century hiter; she sided with German Pro- 
testantism during the thirty years' war, and gave aid and comfort to 
Bethlem Gabor and Kagotski in Hungary; while,. nearly at the 
same time, she suppoited the Prince of Piedmont against Philip 
III. of Spain, and the Protestmt Grisons of Savoy against the 
Catholics. She also declared for Henry IV. against the League, 
when, in 1589, upon the assassination of Henry III. by the fanatic 
monk, Clement, he left the throne of Navarre for that of France, 
opposed by Savoy and Spain, and excommunicated by the Pope. 
She went so far even as to lend him money, and ordered his bonds for 
the same to be destroyed in his presence. Henry was not insonibls 
to this kindness. He subsequently presented the Republic with a 

• aismondL 
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suit of armor be bad worn, which is jet to be seen at the Arsenal, 
aud also his sw.ord of service at Ivry, wLich disappeai-ed in the in- 
vasioQ of 07. And when he married Marie de Medicis, his name, 
at his deMre, was insuibed m tho Zihio d'Oto as a patrician of 
Venice, the ballot showing 1420 \otei in his fasor to only twentj- 
opposed. Venice was almost always the fiiend of France ; but 
mora thin half a century before these events, she dedated for 
Charles V, agiinst Francis I The Emperor ijein^, at first, unsuc- 
cessful, however. Venice obeyed interest and inclination, and brought 
back, her adhesion to her old friends. But she seemed to bring 
only misfortune. At Pavia, on the 24tlk of February, 1525, 
Francis lost his army, his liberty — " everything but honor." The 
Duke of Brunswick then approached the frontiei's of Venice, nnd 
dispatched a challenge to single combat to her aged Doge, Andrea 
GiitlJ, even as Francis bad challenged Cliarles ; and, centuries be- 
fore, even as Pompey had challenged Csesar ; anJ, centuries after- 
wards, even as Sir Sydney Smith challenged Napoleon. The challenge 
was very ridieulous, Gritti being an octogenarian ; yet, the fiery 
old Doge was witb difficulty restrained from accepting the cartel. 
The result of all was the total rout of the Duke — even as Pompey 
and Francis had been routed before, albeit Sir Sydney was not rout- 
ed afterwards. 

But, we approach the last daya of the Venetian Republic. As 
her power diminished abroad and her prosperity at borne, 
in direct ratio increased despotism in the governmeut and 
corruption among the people, "Venice became the Sybaris of 
the modem worid." Her license became horrible — incredible! 
Nuns and monks in masks, mingled at balls, countenanced by the 
Pope's Nuncio himself. Every noble had his casino — bis boudoir 
of gallantry on the Place St. Maik. Gaming was universal, inces- 
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sant and ruinous, and waa promoted by the Senate because a profit- 
able monopoly — one of its own body always presiding unmasked 
over eacli board or bank. Revenge and cowardice went band in 
hand ; and the Bi'avo's stiletto was ever bare and ever bloody. 
Tho honor of wives and daughtei's became a marketable com- 
modity ; and tie vile contracts legally made and authenticated were 
formally recorded. There was no punishment for adultery, no ob- 
stacle to divorce. lago'a denunciation of hia fair countrywomen— 

— " tb«f Ha let beBven eee tlie pmnks 

was untrue — only because too lenient. Innumerable courtezans, once 
exiled the capital by edict, were now recalled by edict, and palaces 
and revenues appropriated to their use ; while they, in acknowledg- 
ment, became spies of the State. Luxury and pleasui'e formed tho 
staple of existence in Venice. " Scai'oely did the sun rise upon the 
Lagune uncelebrated by the porap of some religious or political 
festival ; the whole year was one continued holiday, in which 
amusement appeared to be the professed and serious occupation, the 
grand and universal object of existence among the inhabitants. 
Besides the numerous fixed and customary ceremonials, occasions 
for extraordinary joy were greedily sought in the accession of a 
new Doge, the election of a Procurator, or the entrance of a foreign 
Ambassador ; and the annual recurrence of the Carnival seldom 
attracted fewer than fifty thousand strangers from all parts of 
Europe to mingle in the sports of St, Mark's."* 

The Carnival of Venice was httle more than a public masquerade 
prolonged for days and weeks, the grand scene and saloon of which 
was the Place St, Mart, Here, in mask and domino, individuals, 
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ranks, conditions, positions, eceii sexes, were all confounded. Tlia 
scenes whioli transpired acd tlie practices wJiich prevailed, amid tlie 
multitudinous sports !;n J the inextricable crowds and confusion of the 
occasion, may be imagined. For centuries the mask was in universiil 
use in Venice. It served to level somewhat the marked distinction 
between the nobility and people. In the Ducal halls, the nobles, 
in black mask and domino, ivith huge wigs, joined in the dance, and 
the custom was acc^aiesced in even by the legato of the Pope. The 
mask was by law and usage, for els months in the year, invio- 
lable ; and monks and nuns, beneath its protection, indulged in 
fetes, spectacles and pageants. Polities, pleasure, intrigue — the 
friendly mask favored ail alike ; and, like t!ie mantle of charity, 
covered numberless sins. And then the gondola — " the mysterious 
and discreet spint of the Logune and cauals" — invanably black all 
ovei", in accordance with an edict of the 15th century, ostensibly to 
repress extravagance, but really to favor political intrigue, and which 
really did favor the intrigue of love — the gondola, with its win- 
dowed, curtained, blinded ^chc — 



Bat not [o Ibeu i!o vccM things 1,e1.>D^, 

Wbat with the mask and the gondola, what wonder that Venice 
was for ages the city of mystery, and romance, and license ! 

The celebiated Addison, who visited Venice at the opening of the 
last centui'y, confirms the statements of cotemporary and subsequent 
writers, relative to the boundless corruption at that time. Speaking 
of the Venetian Senate, he sajs : " The preservation of the republic 
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is that to which ail other coi aideritions subnut To encouiago 
idleness and Iui«ry m the nobihcv, to eherish ignorance and hi-en- 
tiousness in the clergy, ta keep alive i continual faction in the com 
mon people to conoi'o at the \ c Duaiie=s and d''b<tucl*grj of con 
venia, to breed dissensions amoog the nobles of the terra Jirma, 
to treat a, ht\\t man with sorn and lufimj, in shoit, ^ sink at 
noihing for the pubin interest aie repiewnted as the retined parts 
of the \enefin wisdom Thev generally thrust tiie femilei of 
their ijmiliss into Cfn*ents, the better to secure their estates 
This makes th« 'S enetiia nuns f uncus f jr the hi erdea they allow 
themsel\e3 1 hey hive opens withm then own walla and often 
go out of their bounds to meet their admiier*, or they are very 
much nusref ^e^>cnted They hue many of them their lovere, Uiat 
converse with thera daij at the grate , and are free to admit tlie 
visits of a stringer Theie is, indeed, one of the Conaros, that, 
not long ngo refused to see any under a pnnce The Oiinival of 
Venice is everjnhere talked of The gitit dner^ion ot the place 
at that time, as nell as on lUothet high oceision^, is miskin^ Tlio 
Venatiins, who are naturally grave, love to give in to the follies and 
entertainment of such seasous, when disguised in a false personage. 
These disguises give occasion to abundance of love adventures ; 
for there is something more intriguing in the amours of Venice 
than in tho-e of other countries ; and I question not that the secret 
history of a Carnival would make a collection of very diverting 
novels." Addison states, also, that trade was far from flourishing ; 
that the duties on merchandise were heavy, though a free port was 
talked of in order to meet the rivalry of Leghorn;* that the cier- 

• In 1735, Trit'te was cleclarrf a fns port bj the Emperor. Tlio Pcpe then deelarofl 
Anconafttice port,sna It became indlapeniabla M the wclJareuf Venice, Oiat tbe Dogo, 
PiMni, thiKild doclure Uie port cf Yoaloe porUall; frca. 
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chants who had grown ficji ty trade Gad bought nobility and given 
it up; that the manuficturea of cli)th, glaaa and jilkf' once the best 
in Europe, „wdi"o now excelled ; that the tenacity of old Jawa was 
excessively prejudicial to commerce ; that the decay of Venice wns 
admitted*by her dlizeos; that the Arsenal waa well supplied and 
arranged ; but that its arms and furniture, though extraordinary a 
hundred yeara befure, were then generally useless, the suits of 
arnjor bang almost as numerous as the guns, the fire-arms being 
fitt«d with old-fashioned locks, and the numheiless swQtds baing 
unwieldy and aiiliq^ue ; albeit the Venetians pretended they could, in 
case of necessity, fit out thirty men-of war, a hundied galleys, and 
ten ffaleasses .'* 

The state of affairs at Venice at the close of the 1 8th century, 
could hardly, under any circumstances, have lasted long. But the 
French Revolution came, and Europe quaked to its centre. To 
Venice it was the decree of destiny. Another Hannibal — a 
second AttiLi, rushed down the Ai^s, and swept away, like chair of 
the threshing-floor, the power of the House of Hapsburg, which, 
for three centuries, had ruled the Milanese. The guilty city — 
cowardly as corrupt — shrank back into her usual timid neutrality. 
But it was too late 1 Her doom was decreed ; her sentence was 
sealed ; her fate was recorded. She fell ; and without a struggle to 
elicit sympathy, or to inspire regret. 

The fall of Venice in 1797 ; her spoliation by the French ; her 
delivery to Austria, under the treaty of Campo Formio; her re- 
delivery to France, under the treaty of Presburg ; her recovery by 
the Empire, under the treaties of Paris and Vienna ; the long wars 
on the continent of Europe and the long blockade of the Adriatic, 

•"KBmarluonievwilportaofltalr.etft, in ITOl, 1702, 1703, bj the Inlu BlRht Hhi 
Jmepb AddlBon, B^., London, 1715." 
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had, of course, independently of other vicissitudes, a most disastrous 
effect oa her commerce, her industry, her general prosperity. The 
single fact, that, by the Census of ITTS, her population was one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and by that of 1810, was hut one hun- 
dred and tliree thousand, speaks volumes. No wonder, that, at the 
commencement of the year 1815, and during the twenty yeara which 
Buceeeded, she presented " a most deplorable aspect of decay and 
desolation ;" and no wonder that the lugubrious descriptions of tliat 
desolation, so numerous and so unanimous, from the pens of writers 
by whom she was visited, have left an impression respecting her on 
the minds of all, which, despite her recent comparative regenera- 
tjon, have not been effaced, and, probably, never will be. To none 
of these writers, however, nor to all of them combiued, indeed, does 
the Ocean-Queen owe so much her fame for " romantic desolation," 
as to the Venetian poems of Lord Byron—." Marino Faliero" — " Tbe 
Two Foscari" — the fourth canto of " Cbilde Harold" — tlie "Ode to 
Venice" — " Beppo," etc., together *ith their accompanying notes. 
These poems every one has read, and the impression produced on 
the mind and imagination is ahnost ineffaceable. The traveller 
therefore, at the present day, when about to visit Venice, espects to 
behold her a ruin. lie expects to find in her a Tyre, a Tadmor, a 
Pidmyi'a of the ocean ; for he has seen her compared to each and to 
all of them, to say nothing of Babylon, and Nineveh, and Carthage, 
and Alexandria, and Thebes, and Memphis, and Constantinople, 
and Athens, and Rome. He expects to see her, as depicted, mora 
poetically than truthfully, by a recent writer — " A ghost upon the 
sands of the sea, so weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her loveliness, 
that one might well doubt, as he watched her faint reflection in the 
mirage of the Lagune, which was the city and which the shadow ;" 
and like him, perchance, he thint', that fain would he " endeavor 
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to trace the lines of tJiis image before it is forever lost, and to 
record, so far as lie may, the warning which seems uttered by 
every one of the fast-gaining waves, that beat, Jike passing bells, 
against t!ie stones of Venice."* He expects to find Ler, as por- 
trayed by every writer he has ever read — a tomb of the dead I'a?t 
— a mausoleum of buried centuries — a wreck on the ocean-sands of 
time — a scene of desolateness unclianging — of solitude unrelieved— 
of silence unbroken, save by the dull ajid infrequent plash into her 
stagnant waves of the marble of her crumbling palaces. He ex- 
pects, in fine, to behold the doomed city in full fulfillment o£ old 
Fallero's terrific malediction — 



He is disappointed I He finds Venice no ruin — no Tiidmor of 
the ocean— no Tyre — no Palmyra ; and he sighs, perchance, to dis- 
cover, that the touching and mournful romance of desolation, with 
which her picture bad been shrouded, owed moi'e to the genius and 
the fancy of lier poetic jiortrayers than to any reality of fact, 

Venice is uo tomb, no moniiment of the past ; no city of the 
dead, no catacumb of silence, and aolitiide, and despair. The 
fair bride of the sea presents not now, perchance, the bright and lovelp 
vision of centuriessince whenwedd dby theD ical r'ngandtheP pal 
benediction. Change — change hts been lusy with her as with 
ail else of earth. The fresh flu h of youth has fl d 1 ei c! eek— 
threads of silver haie besprnUed her nghtbt<Kik tr&ses =ov- 

* Kaskln. "Since Ibe flrat It n nlon of mati nB9 asserted ovar tbo o ■dft leaUls, 
" Ihrea Uiroiica, of mirk beyond ali olherB, bavelieen Bet npon IteBanda; tlio Uironea gf 
Tjre, Venice, mA England. Of Ihe the Brat of these grest poweis, only tbo memorj re- 
mains ; of the Bceood. tlie rain ; Hie third, wiifch inberits their gf entncsa, If it furgot 

Dleiias saya of Ven!o9-" It seemed a very nrcck found drirang out at sea." Very 
poeliosl— and Tery preiicoleroiis. 
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row, and h\nmlntion, and bereavement ha\e left tbeir sure, sad 
traces on her aUU stifely and beautiful blow , and the smile which, 
once, all light and ]ojouane=s, illuiamcd her sweet face, tliough it 
yet llngfrs and pHja like a hilo of the p^st, la as sad and aa 
mournful as a brolien heart Such la the Ocean yueen ; but she is 
ttoi^no,'*heia nutthat old, and withered, ■ind toothless, and wrinkled, 
and horrible hag, which some would paint her! She is not tha 
" weird sister of a blasted heath !" She is not the foul witch of 
prophetic evocation ! Or, if she be, indeed, a " witch," she is father 
"the Witch of the Alps," or "the Spirit of the Sea," whom the 
lapse of ages rendei-a only more lovely ! She ia rather the Niobe 
of grief than the Nemesis of desolation. Onee a blushing, and bril- 
liant, and blooming bride, she now reclines a bereaved, jet still 
beautiful matron, at the base of the throne on which, centuries ajjo, 
she sat in state ; and, with a mournful smile, looks out on the waves 
of the blue Adriatic, which for long ages owed and owned no allegi- 
ance save her own : and she still is, as she has been, and will ever 
he — " Za lella ! Venezia, la hella /" 

That a dty more than fourteen hundred years old, and many of 
whose structures date back their origin to her earliest history, should 
exhibit marks of decay, is not to be wondered at. That the facades 
of some of her mass e ed fi si o Id bo t rae-stained — that her 
c lonnades -tnd a les si uld bo u ken — that the gorgeous sculp- 
tu e wh ch fl ngs ts fl ve o gr celuUj o e her walls should bo 

n s own — tl at the me 1 U a of po phj y and serpentine by 
wh I the f nts a e U z n d sho Id be s mewhat shattered — 

tl at her roof terricea wreathed w h Aral an imagery of golden 

balls « pended on tl e lea es of 1 1 e^ " should be blackened, and that 

the lit seaiveed shoul 1 c! ng t the ra rble of her palaces" 

TL ^fomthPwa s— llthswa t bl and j's the fact. But 
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it 13 not true, that thise mafctleas and massive mansions " have been 
degraded to the most ignoble and debased of purposes," and that 
" the licli and costly decorations of their architecture are crumbling 
piecemeal, and, day by day, are filling up with their debris the 
waters which undermine their base." 

Shorn, though she may be — this Syren of the waters — of many of 
her glories, and bowing, as it were, her guilty but beautiful brow 
beneath those chastisements of Nineveh and Babylon, so fervently 
invoked on her centuries ago, by the Florentine monk of SL Dominic, 
Savonarola, or those deeper woes, still more ancient, attributed to 
her false Doge ; and, though " the barbarian hath verily come down 
as an hungry lion," and she verily " hath been bought and sold, and 
become an appanage' to those who despise her;" yet, those dread 
maledictions have much still to atUiin before they shall have been 
fully fulfilled. Her palaces have not yet " crumbled to the shore ;" 
the has not vet " sunk into the slime of her own canals." 

Venice, as has been already stated, is built on the s,'>nd^, 
brought doivn from the Rhcetian Alps by several small rivers, which 
being repelled at the embouclmre by the bllows of theAdratc 
have been fashioned into shoals and islands of varous zes a d 
large and small, are fi'om seienty to one h nd ed n n mbe To 
form foundations for the pondirous "itructu es h h hi e l>.en 
erected ujon these islands, cipable of resist ^ for cent es the 
action cf the wue-,, lud sustaining the enoimou m'tese of nc rn 
bent mjrlle — immense quantities — whol« for ts nieed ot p les — 
mostly of larch, but some of tedar, and some e en of oik and ebo 
it is said — were forced into the depths of tl a allu o to th« 
number, in some instances it is recorded, of n 11 ons of [ I s tor a 
single edifice. The instrument made use of to acoo aj.1 h th ist 
undertaking was, as is seen by the ancient n ode] y^t preser ed 
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in the Arsenal, the eJmple pile-driver of the present day. The hasU 
— the foundation thus formed, was almost as firm as the everlasting 
hills, but not quite ; and it is not, therefore, strange,. Ihatin some of 
the more aged and ponderous of the puhiic or. private structures of 
Venice, the lapse of time, the ceaseiesa washing of waters, and the 
enormous pressure of the superincumbent masses of marble, have 
produced obvious effects. Thus, the tcsaelated pavement of St. 
Mark's Minster, which is more than ten centuries old, has a surface 
as uiidulatory as the waves of the sea ; hardly one of its five hun- 
dred porphyry, serpentine, and marble coluions, is perfectly upright; 
and the fractures in its massive walls and mosaic domes, are quite 
innumerable. Even its lofty Campanile, or bell-tower, more than 
three hundred feet high, and nearly as old as itself, has a palpable 
leaning towards the Basilica ; while each one of the sixty Campanili, 
With, which the city bristles, seems much in the same predicament. 
Not one is perfectly " plumb," and those of San Giorgio de Greci 
and old San Pittro di Castello, are veritably leardng towers of 
Pisa. But these structures never fall — nev^.'^Such a thing, com- 
mon enough as it may be in some new cides of the New Worid en 
terra firma, is never heard of in old and sea-girt Venice. The 
massiveness of the masonry, the tenacity of the cement, which, by 
age, becomes of adamantine hardness, and the frequent use of huge 
■iron cramps, utterly preclude the idea. The edifices of Venice, even 
the humblest, seem constructed for eternity — not time. Sites for 
building being limited in extent, the very beat use of the space 
granted, has been made; and, while their marble waits have been 
made to combine the solidity and cyclopean proportions of Egyp- 
tian architecture with the ornament of the Arabian, the legal right 
of the proprietor of the soil, in nil ages and all the world over, to 
sink Lis foundations to the centre of the earth, and raise his super- 
3 
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Bti-ucture to the clouds — ah terra, ad calum. — seems to have 
been by no means forgotten. In some instances, tlie base of the 
edifice ia said to have involved an expenditure greater than even the 
edifice ifself 1 Tlie structures are generally of vast heigkt, and some of 
those in the Cannarogio, would comp^'e favorably for number of stories 
with those in Edlnburgli ilsolf. Many also are irregular in pro- 
portion and incomplete iu plan. The reason aeema obvious. Land 
was prewous. A palace, which was destined for centuries of futurity, 
was founded with extreme care, and embraced is its plan adjoining 
land, which was to be, but which, often, never waa, obtained. Neigh- 
bora, aUo, engf^d to erect a double-palace together ; but tliey fell out, 
or fwled in means, and only one fulfilled or could fulfill, his com- 
pact. Moat of the p^hcea iiae directly frjm the water on one aide, 
—even if, on all sid", the founditions aie not washed; and in 
gliding through the 'imillei canals, the action of the wavea, for 
ages, ia perceiied plainly mitten in grooves and furrows. The 
fac.ides of some of the pal ices on the Ca-nalazzo, or Grand Canal, 
were once ornamented with fttsooea , but the fiosts and storms of 
centuries have peeled off the paint and stucco in many places, and 
left onlygrotesque exhibitions of artistic anatomy, in trunbleas heads, 
or headlesa trunks, in lorsos without limbs-— expanded arms without 
legs, and sprawling leg9 without corresponding arms. This Is par- 
ticularly observable on the front of a palace called the i^ojicfacorfe' 
Tedescki, now the Dogana, or Custom House, near the Eialto, 
which was fi-escoed more than three centuries ^o, by the pencils 
of Utian and Giorgione. The edifice was erected by the State for 
the accommodation of Goiman merchants at Venice, in 1506 ;* but, 
though its walls are seemingly as solid as on the day it was com- 
pleted, the half-eOiiced frescoes give it an air of dilapidation, Ano- 

■ i rimUur etrncturB, for tlie Turks, aUuils usar llie RSrUo, us ilwniljr nientimefl. 
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ther circumstance which tends to lend the same napect to some of 
the most gorgeous structilres ia Venice, is the (act, that, whenever 
a grain or two of sand, lodged by the wind in a crevice of the 
marble walls, or in a depression or inequality of the florid and sculp- 
tural architecture, affords the smallest seed opportunity to take root, 
there springs a wall-flower or a sea-weed ; and the dank leaves wave 
mournfully in the breeze on the facades of the most costly piles. 
In some of the less frequented campi, or open places, in the city, 
adjoining churches, the grass, also, springs greenly in the crevices of 
the pavement ; although it is often cut up, and with scrupulous care, 
by order of the Municipal authorities. 

If to all these indicia of " desolation and decay," in the City of the 
Sea, it is added, that the marble walls of nearly every structure in 
Venice are black with years— that some of the most ancient pala- 
ces have been appropriated to more useful public or priva(« pur- 
poses, than merely to stand fiom age to age, as a splendid specta- 
cle ; and that some of the narrower and less frequented of the 
canals are not, at all tinits, Uie most agreeable thoroughfares — 
every circumstance that could be recalled has been enumerated, 
which might afford possible cause for the doleful tales of tourists, as 
touching the ruinous aspect of much-abused Venice — always except- 
ing, indeed, the passion for the " picturesque," — which picturesque 
seems as much an object of search now, as in the days of Doctor 
Syntax ; and which, where it ought to he found and cannot be, is 
fencied or invented, aa much now as then. Because Venice is tlia 
oldest capital of Europe — because she has fallen from her high 
estate, "stooping to be the slave of slaves"— -because " the Hebrew is 
in her palaces," and the "Hun in her high places," and the "Greek 
walks o'er her mart and smiles on it for his" — because all the histories 
Rnd geographies of the half century last past have copied the 
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one from the otber, tiiat she is " a rum 
that she, verily, is a ruin, and of right should be a ruin, and a ruin 
only ! Because that melancholy bard, Byron, some forty years ago, 
sang of the " empty halls, thin streets and foreign aspects," which 
had " ilang a desolate eloud o'er Venice's lovely walls ;" and his 
friends, Moore and Shelley, about the same time, cursed her in good 
poetic terms — the former describing her fall " as awful as if ocean's 
wave swept o'er her," and his friend — ^improving on the figure — 
declaring that she would be — 



and, finally, the trio being followed up. by their mutual friend Rogers, 
deploring her palace-fronts " shattered by time," and " the salt sea- 
weed clinging to their marble" — therefore, she is, and she must 
be, forever, " a ruin," and only " a ruin" even to the end of time ; 
and the ".^esolate Venice" of 1820, can hut be a still more deso- 
late Venice in 1850! In the days of those famous bards, the 
poetical idea was indulged, and it seems to have been entertained 
with much " unction," that Venice was doomed to be whelmed, ere 
long, by the waves of her own Adriatic ; that, though she had 
stood fur some fourteen hundred yeara steadfastly enough, and' the 
waters, at the very worst, had never risen on her more than three 
inches in the century — she was, yet, very speedily, destined to 
fulfil! the curse, and " sink into the waves !" Byron opens on her 
thus, to this end, in his " Ode" — 

'■ Oh, VenlM 1 Venieo I when tby marbls walls 
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Shelley repeats the sentiment— 

' BBagfatdtyl tSou iiast l>een 

Kov hu com? a darker 6aj, 
And thoQ ROOD mii£C be hiA pr^ *" 

Finalij, Tom Moore, indulging the same idua, " feela the moral 
vengeance sweel, and smiled" over the anticipated " wreck I" And 
these poesies have been \iewed by later pouts, to say nothing of 
louiTsfs, as veritable prophecies ; and there seems, moreover, to have 
been no little indignant feeling expended against the poor " Queen," 
because she yet presumes to " hold her head above water," and 
persists in not being " whelmed," and don't make haste and "sink" 
and have done with it ! — that she don't become a Tyre, or a SidoD, 
at once, and fulfill her own "inevitable doom," and their own poeti- 
cal predictions I* 

As touching this notion of the sinking of Venice, once so popu- 
lar, it seems to owe its suggestion to the fact, that, by the pillars of 
the Broglio, the Patrician's Promenade, in the lower gallery of the 
Ducal Palace, the pavement of the Piazetta seems to have been 
elevated some fifteen inches, in the eoui'se of the five centuries sjnca 
the palace was built.f But, whether this elevation has become 

* Ecen Ibe Eomad poets, cocturies ago, seemud tbnd of predlcUng the fUI of Venlco 
BsweilssUiMotlJio "Elernal City"— 



d lurled, as alM, twelve incbes nf the pcdcslal, renting on the old bri*t 
;overed botti piinva, and pioiif tta nnlil 14fl6. Id ITSa, Ibe psveraent 

send 7ear3. the Square ofBt. Mark will be inmid&terl at evatj' tide; and 
al*r, Bbould the sea have elMmed her own, the Btotj of Venice aaj de 
rful. as to be hardlj lest fihulona than tslbe story of Troy deemed notil 
iidaiightei of IheKi, and, like Falmyra, may perish hy It.* 
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necessary because of a, proportionate elevation of tlie surface, or of tlie 
bed, of the Lagune, is not easy to say. The latter idea would seem 
to have oblained a century and a half ago, by the following extract 
from Addison's "Reinarka," on his visit in 1701: — -"Our voyage- 
writers will ne«ds have this dtj in great danger of being left, witbin 
an age or two, on the terra firina ; and represent it in such a man- 
ner, as if the sea was insensibly sinking from it, and retiiing into ils 
cbannel 1" But Addison's apprehensions were put at rest, by his ask* 
ing several persons, and among them Father Coronelli, the State 
Geographer, respecting the truth of the statements. They all assur- 
ed him, that the sea rose as high as ever, and that Venice would 
never be an inland town so long as her canals were kept clear 
This prevision quieted, it was a whole centuiy befoie the " voy^e- 
writers" took up tlie more poetical idea, suggested no doubt by 
the guiltiness of the placo, that Venice wk to share the ftta 
of the Cities of the Plain — was to le whelmed beneath the wwes 
of a Dead Sea, if not burned by lire and bnmstone — and, instead 
of being an inland town, was not eicn fu be an island town, but ■» 
subterranean town altogethcrl 

But this is folly. Give even Venice her due. The day has been 
when the old city was prouder iu power, and splendor, and opulence 
than she now is ; and the day haa been when she was humbler ; 
and the day may bo when she will be prouder than now — 
ar than ever. "The day of her destiny" may, indeed, bo 
over; "the star of her fate" may, indeed, have " declined ;" but, 
that she is a wreelc, or a ruin, in any ofiensive, or humiliating sig- 
nification of those terms, is not true. It is not true that Venice is 
desolate and deserted, and sila upon the islands of her L^une, like 
Tyre upon her rocks, where fishermen dry their nets ; or, like Tad- 
mor, beneath her columns, amid the sands of the desert, where the 
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Bedouin seeks tlie shade. TLe arcades of the Sijuaro of St. Mark, 
and tjie Caf^a of Flomn, and Suttil, and Quadi-i, nightly swarm 
with hnlliant throngs , and not less than two hundred American 
travellers, alone, passed through the c ty, in 1851, within as many 
montha. It is not tiue that the trade, and commerce, and industry 
of Venice are prostrate ind atignatit More than five hundred ves- 
sels every year enter her port, eidusive of coasters and packets. The 
riulroad which connects her nitb tiie Peninsula pout's into her the 
opulence of rich Lombardy, hke hfe-hJood through an arteiy; while 
the restoration of her Free-Port hanchiso has filled her harbor witli 
vessels of all classes* and nations, and not a day passes without 
numerous entrances and clearances at her Dogana del Mare. It is 
not ti'ue that Venice has been despoiled by her tyrant, Austria, and 
that " her richest gems of art are in the galleries of Vienna." This 
is simply preposterous. Vienna has literally nothing of this desci'ip- 
tion belonging to Venice, or which ever did belong to Venice. 
Indeed 1 r oppressor, instead of despoiling her of her " gems," is 
p oud of her attractions, and deems herself, and most fitly, the 
r he t gem in his own stolen diadem. Nor has Paris any thing 
belonging to Venice. Every master-piece was returned by Canova, 
n 1816 or recompensed by other chefs d'teuvn ; and Venice li 
yet, what for ages she has been, " a museum of monuments, and a 
monument of museums ;" and, instead of being " literally a rain," 
is only a ruin in literature. It is not true that Venice, in the vivid 
imagery of the public newspapei's, was " laid in ruins" by the bom- 
bardment of August, '49 ; albeit, the assault continued, without 
cessation, for twenty-four days and twenty-four nights, and 60,000 
shot and shells were thrown within her limits. But most of these 

t The WnpenSuns dikes nt tbo [lort of Mitanocco Lsre dstpenefl Uio oliannel lo elgh- 
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projectiles Jropjjed into the Lagune, or llie canals; and the oaly 
evidence of the bomb.irdment now visible is an occasional rent in a 
plafond of Tintoretto, or Salviati ; or a ragged aperture in the 
riolily glided stucco, or ancient fi'esco, of the vaulted dome of some 
exposed and lofty church ; or a pile of cannon-balls, here and there, 
in some palace-court, on the Canalazzo, or Cannai'egio,* laid up for 
fiituie generations as memeiitoes of the Siege of '49. It is not true 
as level's of tie desolate picturesque would fain have it believed, 
that many of the moat spacious, antii^ue, and once gorgeous palaces 
of Venice have been dismantled and demolished, by their princely 
but povertyistricken proprietors, for the sake of the sale of the costly 
material for building — for the Islrian and Oriental marble, the por- 
phyry, the serpentine, and tlie precious medallia which the demoli- 
tion would furnish : — albtiit, there was a time, in her dij of d''epest 
desolation, some thirty or forty years tgo, while the pumitiie poeti- 
cal Jeremiahs were waling over her their wildest woes — nhen her 
desperate and degenerate nobles, unible to gratifj their propensity 
for gaming on the two Austrian LiTe\ pet diem nllowcd thi.m Jiy 
their Imperial pensions, were tempted to dispose of tlieir here litiry 
palaces to Hebrew speculators, wlio found it ifiy lucrative bu^iineaa 
to take them to pieces, and to sell, and, sometimes, to export thui 
rare materia!, for the structure of other edifices elsewhere, ind, 
had St. Mark's Basilica, itself, or the Ducal Pdace, fdlen into the 
clutches of these harpies, it would have shared a like fate But 
this sacrilege was stopped by Impenal -»uthoiity almost as sojn as 
it began. Nor is it true, that numerous splendid pihces of tho 
proudest Patrician families of anraent VeniL*, have been de^fided 
to the basest uses : albeit, the vast Morosini Palace w now tho 

■ Canal RojiiL 
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General Census office, the Grimini Palaco 13 the Post-office, the 
Foscari Palace is an Austrian Barrack, th« Corner Palace is a Legis- 
lative chamber, the Farsetti Palace a City Haii, the Moecenigo, 
GiustJnia&i and Grasst Palaces areHoteU; while another splendid 
palace of the same great Grassi family is the Exchange of a compa- 
ny of merchants, the Pesaro Palace was, until lately, an Armenian 
College, wid a neighboring edifice, said to have been given by the 
Republic, three centuries ago, to her fair daughter Catarina Conaro, 
Queen of Cyprus, is now a Mont de Pkl'e — a Pawnbi'oker estab- 
lishment and Savings Bank for the poor. Moreover, the beautiful 
Trevisian Palace, or Palazzo Cappello, on the Eio Csnonica, behind 
the Cathedral,* is now the abode of a French mantua-maker ; and 
the mansion of Marino Faliero at the Campo S. S. Aposfoli, is tliat 
of an equally noted boot-maker ! And, if the lovers of the dilapi- 
dated picturesque can find a more appropriate and profitable use 
for these vast structures, than that to which many of them have 
lieen applied, the practical utility of the age would no doubt feel 
gmteful for the suggestion. 

Besides, these facts, if they indicate any thing, indicate the magnifi- 
cence of Venice, quite as much as her decay. "When mantua-makera 
and boot-makei's can afford to drive their useful vocations in palaces — 
why — palaces must be somewhat numerous thereabouts — that's 
certain ; or, if an honest boot-maker can find no " single-story frame," 
in a city wherein to plant his bench, ho must needs put up with a 

• It waa not from this palsce thnt Blanca CuppcHo eloped with tlie FioreDtLne aavea- 
Innr, Bonaventnri, on llio night of the 281h of Novombcf. 3563, but ftnin 1 mn=h hombler 
moLsloa. eltiiBl£d on a dutow esDal bnuiching ^m the Cioslazzo on the lart-ncar ths 
Foute BtottD. nnd not Oa ttom the hoDBU of Qlocglone, at the Cjrnipo il Siui 8;Ivc3tio— 
Lafly Bol wcr tu the contrary, in her noTel, " Biancs Cappello," Bcyertheleaa. Tlie PaliiEW 
TroviBaQO^onooftliericheBt pDlaeeflin theLomhBrdb[ylo,orln ^7 other Etyle. in Venice 
vupucchssed bjBianea, whea GrsDd Duchew of ToEcmi;, In 1ET3, sod pTrsented to h(<r 
ImporiODS fcrolhw, Vltlor. 

3* 
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palaoft— that of a celebrated Doge even, if he can get no other, no 
matter how anxious he may be to observe the motto of his craft — ■ 
"Ife mtor ultra crepidam." The fact is, old Venice, unlike more 
modem capitals, London and Paris, not excepted, was ^finished" 
long ago : so that her present dwellers are forced to accept the 
splendid mansions of the past, and adapt them to the changes of 
tie present. No palaces, now-a-day, ai'e erected in the Island City, 
and but few structures of any kind ; and all, for the very good 
reason, that there are palaces and structures enough ah'eadj, and that 
there is neither space nor necessity to construct more. 

But, if it is not twe, however poetical — that Venice is " sinking 
rapidly" into the waves or sands of tiie Lj^une, neither is it true, 
though rather leas poetical, that the waves or sands of the Lagune 
are rising to whelm her. In both these particulai-s, as already inti- 
mated, she seems to-day wonderfully as she is said to have seemed 
some ten centuries ago, or some fourteen centuries ago, as to that. 
Nor is it true, that the smaller of her canals — Canaletti — are rapidly 
filling up with the rubbish of tier decaying dwellings ; nor that, during 
the sultriness of summer, they emit a noisome atmosphere, or a pes- 
tilential miasma. " On the contrary, just the reverse," — at least, so 
Ear as the miasma is concerned. These smaller canals, called £ii, 
or Canaktli—are about a hundred and fifty in number, bestrid by 
about three hundred bridges. These bridges, by tie bye, in Addi- 
son's time, had, it seems, no parapets, which deficiency the worthy 
man thinks would have been "a great inconveuience to a city less 
sof^ than Venice !" But, despite the moist air and moderate clime, 
her nobles, it appears, " conversed too little with strangers, and 
were too distrustful of them," to acquire habits of intemperance ! 
The canals of Venice vary in width from the three hundred yards 
of the Ciuialazzo, to some three yards of its lesser sisters ; and, from 
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a depth of a dozen feet, to that of as many Inches. Twice in 
twenty-four Louis the lide ebbs and flows, from one inch to six, and 
with considerable current, sweeping through all the arteries of tho 
city, and carrying off ali impuriti^ to the sea. Besides, every 
month or two comes a violent Sirocco, and pours the salt waves of the 
Adriatic in billows all over the city, submerging even the pavement 
of SL Mark's Place to the depth of several inches, and giving every 
eanalttto and calle (lane) a thocough cleansing. Moreover, there ia 
a spedes of machine called Cava Fangki, a sort of dredging machine 
driven by steara^— constantly at woi'k deepening and cleaning the 
canals ; while municipal ordinance is especially severe against pour- 
ing into them rubbish, or incumbering them with obstrucljons. 
The rcBult of all these cares and precautions is exactly what they 
contemplate ; and Venice is the neatest capital in Europe. ■ The 
graphic authoress of " Consuelo" is correct when she says, that " the 
snowy fli^-stones of Venice are the cleanest in the world." It is 
really sui^rising, indeed, how the Venetians manage to keep the nar- 
row and loi'tuous calla and canallelli of their " peopled labyrinth," 
so thronged with S poor and immense population, so clean. That 
some of the narrowest, and shallowest, and least-frequented canals, 
in some unfrequented sestieri of the city, crowded by the lower 
classes, are not always very savory in the odors with which they 
address the nostrils, especially upon a damp and sultry dog-day, 
■when the tide is out, is most true ; and it would be most incredible 
were it not most tme; but, that such iacla make np the rule and 
not the exception, is utterly incorrect; while there ia hardly a city 
in Christendom which does not present a larger number of filthy 
streets than does Venice of canals. Paris, London, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Vienna, Berlin, New York, New Orleans, Boston, St. 
Louis — every one of'them is less unexceptionable in this regard than 
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Venice. Addison more thsa & century and a half ago, remarked — 
" the streels of Venice are paved and always kept very neaL ;" while, 
at the same era, be^ts of burthen were wont to get stalled in the 
tiiorouglifetes of Pacia and London 1 

There a about all sea-ports a marine, a saline atmosphere, the 
amell of which is peculiai' — and to some persons, peculiarly unpleas- 
ant ; although to others just the reverse. Such an atmosphere has 
Venice, and to it, probably, does she owe her high reputation for 
salubrity — a reputation she has enjoyed from her earliest origin. 
That she deserves this reputation may be inferred from a fact made 
tnown by her vital statistics compared with those of Paiis, which 
city IS considered one of the healthiest in Europe. At Paiis, there 
13 one sexagenarian for every two hundred inhabitants, and one 
octogonaiid,n for every nine hundred: at Venice, there is a persoa 
snty yeirs old in every hundred and sixteen, and one eighty years 
old in every four hundred and ninety-one. The clime and site are 
considered peculiarly favoi'able to valetudinarians, and to peisons 
advanced in yeai's, while general health is remarkable, and centen- 
arians numerous. The probable cause of all this b that very circum- 
stance, which by some might be viewed as a fruitful source of dis- 
ease — the humidity of the atmosphere. But the water which sur- 
rounds Venice is always pure and salt; and emanations from the 
sea are nevet noxious. The air is constantly charged with vapors, 
it is true lut those vijors are saline ind «hilp they relit the lui 
mal fibre by moisture thej stimulate it by the chemical properties 
wifh which they are impretrnated Thus, iital action is mamtuned 
in T minner the most lUitiVle, and the ceJebnted ^\iom of Bruwn, 
that " I fe IS sustained by excitation " is happ ly ftildlkd It is 
a Biig ihr fact however that the itms-pheie of ^ tn ce is far less 
humid th<va that of Padua, or Milan The mo't c 
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plaints are of a nervous charactefj.wliicli are aggravated, from time 
to time, by the Sirocco ; but even the Venetians themselves, ex- 
aggerate the disagreeable influences of this wind, and do not seem 
to reflect, that, though it may bring lassitude, it does not bring 
dust — that curse of every inland town — while at the same time it 
dispels all noxious vapors. That the medical men of Europe regard 
the clime and site of Venice condudve to health, may be inferred 
from tie fact, that they order there their chronic patienis from all 
parts of the continent — in summer for the benefit of the baths — in 
winter for the benefit of the equable temperature. There is said to be 
a peculiar virtue in the slime and ooze ot the waters of the Lagune, 
for some of the most afflicting of maladies, while the saline atmos- 
phere is especially beneficial in eases of phthisis and scrofula. On 
the whole, therefore, the words of the celebrated physican, Grimaud 
de Caux, in his essay on " Venice and kef LaffUJia," read to the 
Ninth Congress of learned Italians — Scienziali Ital'iani — are not 
without significance: "Quelle vUte en effet pourrait on comparer 
sous ee rapport h Venis", mirat en Ttalie? Venise est agrenhle a 
habiter en. lout terns, t&e.'" It is true Venice, by her close connection 
with the Orient, was, some centuries ago, liable to visitations from the 
plague ; bnt what city of all Italy or, of all Europe, was not equally, 
if not more subject to these ravages, unljl Venice defended herself, 
and the peninsula, and the continent, with the Laiarettol During 
the fearful plague of 1348, for example, Venice, within six months, 
lost one-half of her patricians ; but Florence lost 100,000 of her 
inhabitants; Naples, 60,000 ; Genoa, 40,000; Sienna, 80,000, and 
the continent of Europe generally, three-fifths, at least, of all 
its population ! It is also true, that the ravages of cholera in 
Venice, during her Siege of the summer of '49, were fearful ; but 
there were abundant causes for this, as will be seen, independently 
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o( dime or site. Tho only wonder is that her population had not 
heen decimated.* 

The climate of Venice, as to temperature, ia an agreeable medium 
hetweeu Boston and St. Louis, being warmer than ttat of the for- 
mer, and cooler than that of the latter, but more equable than 
that of either. The latitude, however, is about that of Q\Tebec — 
ttat of Venice being 45°, that of Quebec being 40°, while that of 
Bceton is 42°, and that of St. Louis 38°. The months of June, 
July, and August, tho months of summer at Venice, are, it is true, 
sultry, espedally during the middle of the day, when the sun is so 
withering ia its intensity, that no one willingly exposes himself to its 
rays ; but even then, the narrow calks and canals, shaded by the 
tall structures on eitlier side, are delightfully cool, as are, also, the 
marble depths of the massive palaces. But no sooner has the sun 
gone down behind the Friulian Mountains, tlian a fresh breeze comes 
careering in from the Adriatic, and the atmosphere of the evening 
and night are perfectly charming. In spring and autumn, the climate 
of Venice is delightful, while the winter has all that mildness and 
equability which characterises the season in places surrounded by 
the sea. 

The city is most luxuriously, and profusely, and cheaply, supplied 
from terra firma — especially from the fertile Veronese, and from the 
neigbboting islands, with fruits and provisions of every description, 
which theclimate can afford ; and no market in the world, probably, 
presents such abundance and variety of fish, as tho Lagune poura 
d^ly into tho Peschiera of the Eialto. It would really be worth 
tie while of the ichthyepkist, not less than tlie ichlkyophagkt — the 
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student of natural history not less tUan the epicure — to " walk the 
wards " of the great PescJdera of Venice. He would certainly 
form the individual acqu^otance of Bome inhabitants of the deep, 
of whwe peculiar proportions, — of whose very existence, indeed, 
he knew nothing before, save &om the plates of the CyclopEedia, 
The surpassing beauty of some of the fish of the Lagune, especially 
in hue, is noticeable, while the flavor and texture are so superior, 
that the regime ichthyologiqwe of Venice, is renowned the world 
over. The roach, sturgeon, turbot, tunny, mullet, sardine, and sole, 
are among the most noted. Styfia supplies beef; Chioggia and 
Eovigo, veal ; Padua and Citacl«lla, mutton ; while the marshes of 
the Lagune, near Meati'e and Fusina, afford cxhaustleas stores of 
wild fowl and game. The wine of the country, which is drank as 
freely as water, is the vin ordinaire, the best being (rf tlie vintage 
of Conegliano and VicenKi. Of foreign wines, the Cyprus is 
esteemed as highly at Venice, as is the Lachrymm ChriUi at 
Naples. Champagne, Sauterne, and Voslauer, are also in common 
use. Oystere, in their season, are escellent ; and, among the 
numerous muscles which are eaten, the most abundant and com- 
mon is the pidocc/iio, which, despite its name (louse !), is a com- 
mon and popular dish, in all forms and with all classes. As a general 
thing, as touching comestibles and the like, while the fish, fruita, 
provisions, butter and cream of Venice, have a reputation notoiiously 
good, the meats and wines have a reputation notoriously bad. The 
Eestaui'ants, likewise, are few and indifferent, while the Cafes ara 
numerous and uneijualled. As for house-rent, or rather palace- 
rent, it is very reasonable; and all manner of dry and fancy goods 
are more so than even at Paris or Vienna : gloves, for instance, 
being about two doliare the dozen. 

On the whole, therefore, to a person with an annual income of a 
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few thousand dollars, with or without wife or family — to a person 
whose tHst<3S and pursuits are literary or EcientiGo, and who cares 
nothing for politics-^to a pei'soo fond of pleasure, amusements, the 
Opera and the arts, and es[)ecia]ly to one who is an invalid, and who 
can appreciate the dolcefar mente — the "sweet nothing- to-do" of 
Italian life— but above all, to one "a-weary of the world," disap- 
pointed, chagrined, sick at heart and in soul — there is not a spot in 
all Italy — in all the world, perhaps, which can present such attrac- 
tions for fl few years' residence, as " Beautiful Venice." 

The idea that Venice is a silent city, with a sparse population, 
which is sometimes entertsuned in connexion with the romantic idea 
of her desolation and decay, is erroneous enough. With the single 
exception of Naples, the City of the Sea is, for its limits, the most 
populous city in Italy, and, despite tho absence of wheels or hoofe, 
the most noisy. The gondoliers, the hucksters, (he story-tellers, the 
sellers of Melonaro (water-nifilon), of Zueca (pumpkin), and of fiah 
and fruits, to tay nothing ol Aqua (n iter) keep up a itaseless yell 
from mornmg untjl nyht, and almost from night until morning ; 
whiih }i:ll 13 mitigated tD the ear onK by the change and the 
changes of the ilmoat as ce'jaelcas ppihng of church brtls There 
are also few cities, even of Italy, whicli present suuh an aapeU of 
unvarying gaiety and liveliness, as Venice ; and a stranger, though 
direct from Kome, Florence, or Milan, entering St, Mark's Square, 
almost any summer evening, would be certain that a J^esla was at 
its height, judging from the multitudes of well-dressed people of all 
nations, kindreds, tongues and tribes, and in almost every costume, 
which thi-ong the pavement and arcades ; and, in the midst of all, 
the Austrian band " discoursing most eloquent music." The voice 
of song, however, and the tones of instruments are going up from 
tie canals, and cafes, the campi and calli, of Venice, all day long, 
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and nearly all nigbt long, too, as fo thaL It must have been very 
different tLirty odd years ago, if we are to credit Chiide Harold, for 



True, that the loves and wars of Einaldo and Armida, of Tancred 
and Clorinda, are heard no more, or very seldoai, on the canals of 
Venice ; but the choruses and ariettas of Bellini, Rossini, Donizetti, 
and Verdi, which the gondoliers have caught beneath the windows 
of the Fenicc, the San Samuele, or the San Benedetto, are sutig 
with ef^ual gusto and power, and, doubtless, with far more taste. 
The gondoliers have also their own harcarolla and camowtte, somt) 
of whicli have appropriate words, and all, charming airs. Among the 
moat celebrated of these is the famous " La Biondina tn Goiidoletla,'' 
composed by Lamberti — the Moore — the Morris of Venice — the 
heroine of which is said to have been no less a personage than the 
accomplished and lovely Countess Benzoiii, a friend of Lord Byron 
who died some ten or twelve years since. " Vn Ziro in Gondola," 
" La Marina^ " La Brava Catina," and " Canzonelta ddla Frit- 
tola" may also be named, as among the most common and most 

Some idea of the theme and bui'then of the songs of the Venetian 
gondoliers may be gathered from the subjoined hasty, and rather 
free, translations. The songs themselves may, possibly, be deemed 
rather /we, also : but, if so, what would be said of some other songs, 
very popular on the canals of Venice ! The celebi'ated " Biondina 
in Gondoletta" done literally into prose — tie flower bereft of the 
perfume — runs somevthat thus : 
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A gsntlo zeplijT played wil 
And, lifllDg ber kerdiief — 



But, really, this must stop, though there are three more vereea. 
It is fo be hoped, that the fair and accomplished Countess Benzoni 
felt eomphraeiited, by the inBcrfplion of this most celehrated of 
songs ! In the original it ia very expressive, and affords a somewhat 
striking comment on the taste of Venetian society, to say nothing 
of the propriety, morality, &c. As illustrative of these, its insertion 
entire might, possibly, be pardoned, despite its objectionable tone. 
No translation, however, could convey an idea of its poetical claims. 
In the soft Venetian dialectf it is deemed exceedingly beautiful. It is 
certainly a very famous lyiic, to say the least of it. 

The following opening lines of Tasso'a " Gerusahmme lAberala," 
a poem translated from the Italian of Tuscany into the Italian of 
Venice — dialects so different, that the Florealjne can, at first, hardly 
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comprehend the Venetian — Ijy Moadini, and called " II Tasso alia 
Barearola^ — constitute one of the most popular of the modera 
" Canti d^Gondolieri Venemani." 

1 eiHQtbe annf and the plonB kalgfat, 

Tbattbe great e^pulclire of Ctirist did ftee : 
MucTi did ho toa iD lesrt, In mind, Id might, 

Much in Ibe giorione IfhiiQcat Hufifered ha 

After a brief pause, another voice rasponds with a second stanza, 
to the same ajj-, somewhat as follows : 

Iq Tain to lilm d[d eartJi cppose bi?T rago — 

In Tain to arma (lid Turks anil Ljtisna flj' ; 
tc Fais did comrades fierce tbeir qnarrels wage— 

Farored of HesToa and bleet b^ poners on high. 

Another song very popular on tiie canals — " Un Ziro in Cfon- 
dobx'' — or, "An Evening in a Glondola," was coraposed by Madame 
Dudevant, the celebrated George Sand, who resided for some months 
at Venice, in 1834, and there wrote the well-known Venetian 
romances — " I/Cone-Leoni," " La Derniere Aldini" " Lea Matlres 
Mosaisles," " L' Uscoque" and others. A free rendering of the 
words of her song is subjoined : — 
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Another of the gonUolier songs runs soraetbing thus ;- 



«]oK fi]^;el bngbt T 
e besDtlfal sen: 
shade we'll be hidden fl-i 
howhippj welJfcel 



The arietta of " La Donna e mobiU," from " HiijoleUa," Verdi's 
last opera, was veiy popular on the canals, as well as with the 
bands of the Austrian garrison in St. Mark's square, two summers 
since. The plot of the opera is that of Victor Hugo's " ie Soi 
a'Amuse" ;\ and the dramatist attributes the words of the song — 
(" Souvent femme vark," etc.) — to no less apersonage than Francis 
of France, If this bo sooth, bis departed, guod-natui-ed Majesty 
may, possibly, pardon the following : — 



There is also a ballad from the opera of " The Brides of Venice," 

lever mate In lUllan. Tbns CampsnilS^ J!'fnie^ tariniToUi, eie., et& 
t Tho Dtimi iri8 forbidden bI PmIs In 1830, and the opera at Hiplee, In 1353, Tiy ^av- 
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by Jules Benedict, which was sung in tbis country by Jenny Lind 
at her Concerts, which is sometimes heard in the saloons, ot on the 
canals of the sea-girt city, comoiendng thus:-— 



But the songs of Venice are not all of them sentimental. Some 
are vastly comic in tone. " La Canzonetta della Frittola^ or " The 
Song of the Fritter," presents, perhaps, a fair sample. It runs 
somewhat thus : — 



Msn J wonid huye gludly mimohi 



The voices of the gondoliers are more remarkable for strength 
than for sweetness — fur power than for melody ; yet, at night, in the 
open ar, at a distance, on the Lagune, the Giudecca, or the Grand Ca- 
nal, singly or accompanied by half a dozen other voices, nothing can 
be more delightful than the song of the Venetian gondolier. " Idle 
and alone in his barque, awaiting Lis company, or his fare, he ab- 
breviates the night and breaks the silence of the Lagune. Solitary 
in the heart of a crowded city, he sends his voice over the tranquil 
mirror; and the sleepy canals, the calm of the heaven, the splen- 
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dor of tlie moon, the shadows of the Idly palaces prolonged on the 
water, the distant moaning of the Adriatic, the noiaelesa gliding of 
the sable gondolas, which move like spirits hitiier and thither — no 
rattling of wheels, no echo oi footsteps, only the fitful and unfro- 
quent plash of an oar— all these circurastances impart an indescrity- 
able charm to these world-renowned melodies."* The wives and 
children of the fiahermon of the Adriatic, are said, at night fal), to 
go down to the sea-shore of the Chioggia, Malaniocco, Pelestrin.i, 
and the Lido, and shout their well-known and not unmusical songs, 
until each can distinguish in the distance, through the twilight, over 
the waves, the husband's and father's peculiar response. A like 
custom b said to prevail in the Tyrol. 

But BO where is the "Gondolier's Song" so indescribably charm- 
ing as on the Grand Canal of a moonlight midsummer nighL This is 
the great salon musicale of Venice; and, upon principles of acous- 
tics, is admirably calculated to heighten harmonious effecL The 
silence of the night, the gondola gliding noiselessly over a wavelesa 
surface which acts like an harmonic mirror on the voice; the fagades 
irf marble palaces on either side with their overhanging balconies, 
their open portals, thejr endless halls and galleries, and their leafy 
gardens beyond, augmenting without echo, the intensity of the 
Bounds, all concur to dd efiect. At midnight you stand on the 
Pergolo of tho Palazzo Buzinello, opposite the Posta, the ancient 
Palazzo Grimani. You hcai the attoid of distant voices rising on 
the stil! nighL A choir of gondoh'-rs in their barques are slowly 
ascending from the Molo, halt a mile below, and singing " La Bion~ 
diyia," as they advance. The \ oices are full and round, the harmo- 
ny perfect — air, tenor, bass, countei — e>eiy part is complete. The 
moon is riding high over th- slumb^nng iity in a cloudless sky — the 

* Goethe, pcrliajis CEiateAUbiisntl, qxiotcd team mwnnrj. 
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marble piiea are throwing their deep shadows over the slumhering 
canal ; the trabaceoU, lying at anchor, seem slambenng, too. 
Nearer — nearer — nearer— by a ereseetido which no art can mitth, 
the barque and the harcarola approach : louder and louder rise the 
notes on the ear, until, at length, Vneath your balcony, the song 
has attained its /orfissimo. It passes — the rougher sounds soibn — 
they lessen — they lessen, as the barque ascends. At length it is 
beneath the Rialto-ai'ch, which, for a moment, with its echoes, aug- 
ments and roanda the air. It jiasses on— it tuins the winding of 
the stream — it dies away— it is dead — it is gone ! You hear no 
more ; but you listeo sdll ; you listen — hushed — entranced — your 
very soul absorbed in tho departed hai'mony. You draw a long 
breath — you speak to the friend at your side — your voice sounds to 
you harsh— you relapse into silence ; and for hours after, those sweet 
melodies play like a rapture around your heart. And your thoughts, 
your dreaming fancies — they are far, far away — away from fair 
Venice, away from sunny Italy, away from the grand Old World, 
away over the wide, wild ocean — away — at your home ! Who 
that has listened to the mooniight, midnight serenade of the Vene- 
tian gondolier, can, while hia life lasts, forget ? 

Venice has been called " the City of Song," and not without rea- 
son. The time has been, and, perchance, even yet is, when her 
mark of approbation iipon a canlatrke, or an opera, was as indis- 
pensable, as is the die of tho mint upon the ingot of gold to give it 
cunency. For her J'mtiee all the gre!.t composers of ancient and 
modern times, Rost.ini, Zingai'elli, Donizetti, Pei'siani, Perotti, 
Verdi,* have written ; and all the most wondeifnl vocaliats, Mali- 
bran, Pasta, Catalini, Grisi, TaJolini, RubiTii, have sung. From 
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1191, witen tlie house was erected, until 1819, no production was 
presented on the Fenioe stage unless written expressly for it. In 
December 1836, the house was burnt to the ground ; but, in May 
1837, true to its name of PSiteiiix, it had risen from its ashes, more 
beautiful than ever; and it was well s^d, that the theatre of the 
Phtenix had become the Phcenix of theatres. With the exception 
of the San Caiio at Naples, and the La Scala at Milan, the Fenice is 
the lai^eat theatre in the World, as well as one of the most magnifi- 
cent. Byron, in 1816 aaja — "The Fenice theatre is the finest I have 
ever seen ; it beats our theatres all hollow in beauty and scenery, and 
those of Milan and Brescia how before it." Yet the Fenice of 1816 
was less splendid than that of 1850. During the three winter 
months the Fenice is the grand saloon of Venice, where the fair Ve- 
netian receives her friends and admirers in preference to the pavloi's 
of her own palace. The drop-scene by Busato, represents Dandolo 
refusing the imperial crown of Constantinople. The predominent 
colors of the bouse, are gold on white. The circles, or galleries, are 
five in number, one over the other ; and the logei, stalls, or boxes, 
]iko those of most other theatres on the continent, are veritable 
boxes, or separate apartments, for six or eight people each, with a 
door opening on the lobby, and a front opening towards the scene ; 
nod in which the inmates can ndther see nor be seen so well as 
where all is open, as with ns. But the boxes of Italian theatres are 
not visited generally for the sake of being seen ; often the revoise, 
rather. 

The dimensions of the Fenice externally, are 254 French feet, by 
158 ; parterre, 55 by 58 ; proscenium, 13 by 45; scene, 61 by 85. 
The breadth of scene of the San Carlo b 80 feet, and that of La 
Scali 121. 
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Besides the Fenlco, tbere are four other theatres at Venice — the 
San Benedetto, the Apollo, the San Samuel^ and the Malihraa, 
all of which are in full blast during some nine months out of the 
twelve. The Malibran is the People's Theatre, and owes its name 
to the benevolence of the great cantatriee, who gave it a few gratui- 
tous nights in 1835, when it had been almost ruined by her long 
and brilliant engagement of that year at the Fenice. A loffe, or 
box at the Fenico, for the season costs 1000 Zwanzigers, about 
tl67 ; a season ticket about $10, and a single admittance for a sin- 
gle person, from fifty cents to two dollars, according to locality. 
The tei'ms of the minor theatres are less. The theatres at Venice, 
as, indeed, all over Italy, are the grand resort for eonvei'sation, 
sodal intercourse, and intrigue ^quite as much so, as for the operatic, 
di'amatic, or balletic cntertiunments offered. 

The question is often asked by the stranger at Venice — " How 
do all these people manage to live 3" He beholds no extensive 
manufactures, no heavy mercautile or manufacturing operations, no 
commercial uproar ; and it is a mystery to him bow the swarmins; 
multitudes around him manage to get a subsistence. Nor is the 
mystery easy to solve, nor the question to answer. 

It may be safely assumed, however, at the very outset, that a 
Veneljan will manage to live, and manage io live very well, too, 
where an American or an Englishman could manage only to starve. 
The glass works at Murano, together with the numerous work-shops 
at Venice pertaining to the manufacture, give employment to some 
four or five thousand persons, and subsistence, probably, to some 
eight or ten thousand more. The daily wages vary from two zwan- 
zigers to six ; while the chief workmen receive twelve, being equiva- 
lent to two dollars. The value of the articles turned out from 
Murano in a year — ohieRy beads / — is estimated at eight millions 
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of franca. Murano makes beads for the world ! The Korth Amer- 
ican eavag^e, as well as the savage of South Africa, looks to the Sea- 
city for the choicest decorations for hia person ! 

Then the manufactures of gold and silver stuffe, silks, lace, and 
velvets ; of soap, earthenware, tobacco, candles, &c. ttc, employ 
some thousands more. Eook-piiuting and boat-building employ 
others, while immense numbei's live on the Adriatic and theLagune, 
drawing a auslfinance and support from the eishauatless riches of the 
deep. The Sardine fishery, outside the Lido, is of considerable im- 
portance. Visitors, also, leave not a few Napoleons in the book- 
stores, and print-shops, as well as at the hotels, and with the gondo- 
liers ; likewise at the shops of the goldsmiths of the Piazza and the 
Kialto, who arc as famous now for their bijouterie as they were' cen- 
turies ago. 

But, above all, as a means of support, Venice is the resort and 
residence of many pei'sons of .wealUi, and is a favorite capital of the 
Austi'ian empire, the seat of a Vice-regal court during the winter 
months, and the scene of libera! expenditures. Here, too, is the 
site of the banking and discount business of commercial Trieste. 
Every disposition, likewise, is manifested by her citizens and her 
rulers to efface the outrages of time and the devastation of revolu- 
tions. On all sides reigns intelligent activity. The quays are re- 
paired, the bridges rebuilt and enlarged, the temples and monu- 
ments restored, the streets and squares illuminated, the palaces and 
mansions accommodated \iO modem taste in comfort and luxuiy ; 
and, well and truly has it been said by a distinguished writer — 
" Venise n'esl pas ce gu'on vous la reprisente dans les guides : le 
Phenix — car il n^y a gu'une Venise ati monde — le Phinix sera 
hienlot sorti de ses cendres." 

First impressions of places, as of pei'sons, are generally lasting. 
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Enter Paris of a sunny day in June, by the harriere of tho Arcli of 
Triumph, and your flret impresaioQ of the capital of Europe will be 
very different from that you mould have on entering it by the Faubouig 
St. Mar9eau, or the gate of St, Denis, in the midst of a dismal autumnal 
rMU. So of London, so of Naples, so of Rome, so of Venice, En- 
ter Venice in the dusk of a damp October evening, after some 
thirty hours of constant travelling, night and day, by vetlurino or 
railroad, from Bologna or Milan. The tide is out — huge banks of 
mud and sand heave up their shapeless masses from the bed of the 
Lagune ; a cold mist bounds the horizon along the shore of the 
Adriatic, and, sweeping over the intervening jnarshes, chills you to 
the very bone, during the ten minutes the cars are rolling over the 
bridge, as you strive to get a first view of that "-beautiful Venice " 
you have read about all your life, and of which you expect so 
much. But, through the gathering mists and deepening shades of 
night, you perceive nothing save a few indistinct masses of irregular 
architecture, towers, and domes, and roofe ; and, thoroughly vexed, 
and disappointed, and isliilii-i], you draw up the glass, and wrap 
yourself more closely in your cloak. The cars atop — yon are hur- 
ried out — all is confusion — luggage and passports must be examined 
— jou are earned hither and thither by the popular billows — you 
are squeezed almost to death— you get thoroughly out of temper. 
There is, certainly, no " romance" in all Ikis. It is, on the contrary, 
rather real, and rather disagreeably real. Well, this at length over, 
next you run the gauntlet of porters, gondoliers, and valets da place. 
You can comprehend not a syllable of this Babel ; but you can say— 
albeit with horrible mispronunciation— j4i6«r^o Seale Danidi — tho 
name of the hotel to which you have been advised to repair. Then 
you are packed, with a dozen or two of other people of all nations 
and languages, into a huge, mis-shapen ark, covei-ed in closely on 
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every aide, called familiarly an " omnibus ;" and very like an omnibus 
it is, and would be still more like an omnibus, were it on wheels, in- 
stead of on water ; but, just aa unlike the gondola of your fancy, or 
of reality, as one floating thing can be unlike anolber ; just as unlike 
it, indeed, aa is the Venice of your sad experience unlike the Venice 
of your glad dreams. You commence your voyage of some two 
miles. You cut across a broad sheet of water — you plunge into a 
perfect Egypt of darkness and labyrinth of walls — hoi'rible marine 
and other smells assail your olfactories — jou whirl round a sharp 
corner — you dart under a low bridge — you heai' not a sound, save 
the warning cry of the gondoliers in some unknown tongue,*" fi'om 
time to time, to avoid collision with the long, low, black, funereal, 
hearse-like barques, which, like spectres, shoot past you. At length 
you pass linder a dark and lofty bridge between 'two vast structures, 
— it is the Biidge of Sighs — under another bridge — it is the Bridge 
of St. Mark — up a dark passage — and suddenly, stop. Then jou step 
ovit on the slimy and slippery stone steps, and enter the cold, damp 
court of the " Danieli." You demand a chamber. After consider- 
able delay, you are led up stairs innumerable, and through passages 
inextricable, and find yourself, at length, in a vast apartment, the 
ceiling covered with frescoes, the walls sheeted with pier-glass, tlie 
floor apparently paved with a mosaic of marble. The furniture, also, 
is of the most ancient, but most goi^eous description, and heavy 
tapestry droops along the walls. But you would give it al! — all 
for a good blazing fij'e in the huge porcelain stove, and a warm 
warming-pan between your sheets. You are too sleepy, and too 
vexed, and too thoroughly lired^ont and disappointed, however, to 
wait for all this ; and so you abruptly dismiss the chattering valet, 
and, with teeth chattering from chilliness quite as fai^t as his frotn 

• TarMeli or &rmmlna, It IB s^d, bnt not lUHha or Yniettaii. 
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dvility, leap into damp sheets, and di'eam of Greenland or Kam- 
sdiatka, or of any place on the foot-«tool, save — "Beautiful 
Venice I" 

But, change the picture. You leave Trieste some sunny June 
morning in the elegant packet steamer " Venezia." The Adriatic 
ia blue as heaven and smooth as a mirror. In a few hours, you 
descry a long, low bank along the western horizon. You approach 
— domes and towers rise glittering beyond if, as if from the sea — 
you wonder at the vast fortifications that defend the port — the mas- 
sive sea-walls that protect the httorale — the stupendous dikes 
that improve the harbor. You enter the port of Malamocco. You 
turn a point almost at right anglps, and Venice — world-renowned 
Venice — " Venezia la Bella" — with her towere and spires — her 
domes, palaces, churches, and wonderful memories, is before yon. 
If it is sunset, you look away over the roseate Ls^une, and — 

0/ glorj Btreams along tHe Alpine heighl, 
Of bine FrinU-8 mguBtaiue." 

But, if it is " high noon," as it probably will ba, a flood of sunny 
illumination is poured over the enchanted scene. The tide is in — 
the Lagune is a tranquil mirror — the waves sparkle — green islands 
and white sails fleck the surface. You pass the Armenian convent 
with its oriental minaret; the lonely isle of the Lazaretto; the 
quiet asylum for the insane on the eyot of San Servolo ; the leafy 
beauties of the public gardens at the. extremity of Castello. On 
your left rise the domes and towers of San Giorgio Maggiore ; ou 
your right the Jliva degli Sckmvoni with its goi^eous piles, ter- 
minated by the Ducal Palace; while in front spreads out the open ex- 
panse of the Giudecca and the Grand Canal, with their long avenues 
of palaces and churches ; and, to close the vista, the lordly Eedtn- 
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tore swells majesttcally in the distance. Al length your steamer 
drops her anchor m front of the columns of the Piiu^etta, She is 
inKtantly surrounded with gondolas ; the Zocca and the Royal Gar- 
dens — the Palaces of the Republic and the Empire — the domes 
of the Salute and the CathedrHf— the towering Campanile of St. 
Mark, and the goi^eous Clocktower, are all before you : you are, at 
last, in Venice ! And then, if it so be, that you cannot say with 
Mrs. Jameson,' — " I can conceive nothing more boautiful, more singu- 
lar, more astonishing than the first appearance of Venice ;" or with 
Mrs. Radcliffef — "Nothing can exceed the admiration on tfae first 
view of Venice, with her islets, palaces, and towers rising out of the 
sea, whose clear .lurface reflects the tremulous picture in alt iu colors, 
m if they had been called up from the ocean by the wand of the 
enchanter, rather than reared by mortal hands — " why — is not the 
fair inference this— that you lack the taste of the one, or the genius 
of the other, as well aa the power of appreciation of both ! Might 
not, indeed, either of those ladies, or the many like them, say to 
you in the words of Rcealind— " I wilt scarce think you have swam 
In a gondola"! Be this as it may^ however, and whatever the 
character or intensity of the first impression of Venice, is it not 
pretty plain, that the traveller will regard her very differently if he 
approach her on the bright mid-day in June, instead of on the ohill 
October evening 1 

Few tourists, especially if they be American, remain long enough 
at Venice, or indeed, at any other city, save, perhaps, Paris, to get 
more than one impression of it; and if that impression chance to 
be unfavorable, why, the case for them is hopeless. The traveller 
arrives at Venice on the chill October evening, we will suppose, 
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and threads rapidly only those uairow canals in which the raty ap- 
peara most time-worn, on his route from the Strada F$rrara to the 
Danieli, the Europa, the Luna, the Italia, the Brettagnia, or the 
Hotel de Ville ; and then, after rushing about, with electric celerity, 
a few hours of the following day, to visit the Duoa! Palace, St. 
Mark's Cathedral, the Acadenay of Fine Ait3, and the Manfrini gal- 
leries, he is off at midnight on the steamer for Tiicste, and saya 
" fai'eweii forever" to the city of the Doges, Under these drcum- 
stances, it is not very marvellous that he should send home a vety 
lachrymose sheet about Venice ; nor that he should imagine hia 
own " desolation" to pertain to her. 

Now, if iBstead of all this, the traveller could only manage to 
reach Venice on a liright June day, by way of the sea ; and if then, 
he could only be content to pass a quiet month, or oven a quiet 
week, in the dreamy, delicious old place ; if he would wander alone 
and leisurely through glorious SL Mark's, and study its marvellous 
mosaics, its unique archikclnre, its whole ages of history, and its 
spoils of nations ; if he would meditate, for only a day, in the palace 
of the Doges, with ifs endless halls, glittering with gilding, gorgeous 
with carving, and illuminated witSi the historic canvass of Tintoretto, 
Bassano, Palma Vecchio, and Veronese — with Jls vast and valuable 
array of volumes, its countless council chambeiB, hoary with years 
and dim witii the memoriesof guilt — with it^ piombi, and its pozzi, 
and its Bridge of Sighs ; if he would wander slowly and thought- 
fully through only a few of the sixty ancient and venerable churches 
of Venice — the Frari and the Saints John, and Paul, with their 
magnificent monuments of Senators and Djges — the Salute and 
the Redentore, with their memorials of the pls^ua — the Scahi and 
the Jesuits, wonderful in sculpture, and glorious in panting ; if he 
would visit some few of the hundreds of mai'Ue palaces which rise 
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liketlie^anlsoforieiitalfetio ■»!o ^ tl c Cinal zzo the Cannaregio, 
or the Eio Canonica — the Manf n ih ts galle iea of e/w/*- 
d'wiivre of ai't — the vast a 1 ojul n Vcnl in ov owned and 

occupied by the Duchess of Ber — the Moee ^o where Byron 
wrote some of hia most inap ipetyal h eh bed, and his 
chair, and his desk, and, his apartments, and even his night'Cap, are 
jet shown ; — the Barbarigo, where Titian lived, and painted, — the 
Trevisano with its meraoiiea of the haughty Cappellos — the Cu' 
Doro, belonging now, with half a dozen other palaces, to the once- 
renowned Taglioni, or rather, to her lover*— the Piaani, with its 
souvenir of Paul Veronese, "The Family of Darius" — the gorgeous 
Foscarl, where, as guests of the Kepublic, have sojourned Francis 
and Henry of Fiance, the King and Queen of Poland, the Empe- 
ror Frederick, and Casamir, of Hungary — now a Bohemian casermj, 
— the palace of Catharine Canaro, Queen of Cyprus, now a Pawn- 
broking Bank — the humble mansions of Enrico Dandolo and Miirino 
Faliero, " the glory and the shame" of Venice ; not to mention the 
Balbi palace, the home of the great geographer, from whose win- 
dows and balconies Napoleon and Josephine bo often witnessed tho 
aquatic sports, the regettas and frtscas of the City of the Sea ; nor 
the Giustiniani palace, no'*- occupied by Schiavoni, tho artist, but in 
which the great Chateaubriand, so unjust to Venice, sojourned whilo 
her guest, on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; nor the Ca' del Diica, 
so illuatralJve of the jealousy of the Venetian "Ten," presenting tho 
basement only of a magnificent palace, commenced with ils permis- 
sion, by the Duke of Modena, three eenturies ago, and then suddenly 
forbidden ; nor the Fondaco de' Turcbi, once the mart of the Otto- 
man, then the property of the Duke of Ferrara, until the "Ten" 
compelled him to sell, and now the favorite haunt of wall-flower 
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aBd weed ; nor lie Palazzi Griniani and Contarini,* and Eezzonico 
and Peaaro, aod the palace of Cardinal Bembo, where once lived 
the lover of Lucreda Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, before ha had re- 
ceived the red hat of his station from Pope Paul lU ;f could the 
traveller devote a few hours to the milchlesa museums of Marti- 
nengo, Sanquiiico, ValmwicaJ ind Ooirer and a fcw more fo a 
glanw at the dwellings of Titian, and Tintoretto and Giorgione, 
of Canova, Vittoria ^aniovino anl Cailo GuHom ould he pass 
a day amid the artistii, trei-ures of the ■icadeiita where ia Titian's 
" Assumption," next to Eaphiels Tranati juration at Rome, the 
first painting in the world an 1 half as long w th St-hiavoni's fair 
Venetians of his own tm whDw luliptuous chirms wiuld fire the 

* The palaces gf the C nt nnl are 378 In nonaber as, alio Ihcae of the Giuatlniani ; 
the palaces of the Orimani aie thred, m also thuse ot the Mocenlgo Wtly. Fonr paTacea 
beat the Cooaro name, and two the Cappollo. The Coui palace, or the Palazzo d'Espag- 
ll^ long beloDged to Bpala ; and, as tbe aboile or her Embassy, iraa a sanctuary fur 
oB^ndera ag^nst tlie civil laws, aa was, also, the Embaaay of France. The Consnlsle ot 
Ftaoce Is now at the palace OavaJli; and tho double-l;ea<ied blaet eagle of Ens^aeipandi 

while lie stars and sttlpM of the " Great Eopublle,- during Ihe storaj seenca of '43-4^ 
floated over tlie beautiful PeUuzluo Gambam, dose heside the Acadcmr, conspicuoaa tat 
Ha ^;ardens and shrubbery, 

+ BemlKi'B fiosoB with Lncretia Borgia eoninienoed in 1S03, and continood throe yeu»; 
but they (orresponded nntil 15IJ. Snbsctineatiy he married Morosina, a VeneUan hidy of 

progeny. lDbI&39.Bem1jo was made a canliniil bj Pope Paul IIL His tomb at Borne 

bo'iitas&nvHh Uie Borgia antedated his cardiaalate thirty yeara, Ilewaa aJao an admi- 
rer of the Queen of Cyprus, nho most have been worthy oTadmiratioD, if her portrait by 
Titian. In all the splendor of oilental costnme. nt the ManlViDi gallery, spealLS true; and, 
at her Paradise of Asoln, Immortalized her In s volurao called "Asolinl," extremely ad- 
mired Ihr a century later. Ta5«o,it may te remarked, Immortsllzod the virtue of Eliacs 

t At the Palazzo Talmarina Is to be found every work on Venice ever written, and 
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Wood of an anchorite ; coald he pass a morning at the Arsenal, 
with its savage weapons, and its jet more savage instruments of tor- 
ture — its trophies, its standards, its armor, its early artillery, its 
models and monuments, 'm statues and steamers ; and an evening 
at Murano* with its miracles of glass work, at St. Christopher with 
ita silent toiiibs, at the Armenian convent with the memories of 
Byron, at the Lido with ita sublime view of the blue Adriatic and 
lie snowy Alps, at deserted Torcello with ita " ohair of Attila " and 
its moss-grown dome ; and many — many evenings upon the glassy 
Lagune with its conEtellation of smiling, sleeping isles ; could he 
gaze upon the setting sun from the summit of the lofty bell-tower 
of the Basalica, hundreds of feet high, consecrated by the starry 
Btudiea of the great Tuscan, and behold the broad disk go down the 
cloudless sky of Italy behind the Tyrol, while the Euganean Hills, 
and the blue Friulian Mountains, and tbe dim Adriatic, and the dis- 
tant terra, firma. and the mirrored Lagune.and the countless domes, 
spires, palaces of insulated Venice at his feet were steeped in a del- 
uge of purple effulgence ; could be, hour after hour, by night and 
by day, with company and without company, muse and meditate, 
and wander and ponder, in the magnificent Squaieof St. Mark, with 
its endless Arcades, its tcaselated pavements — with "its arches and 
pillars of ponderous construction and gieat strength, but as fragile 
to the eye aa gailands of hoar frost or gossamer,^its cloisters and 
galleries, so light they might have been the work of faiiy bands, 
yet so strong that centuries have battered them in viun ;" with its 
anwent palaces, its snowy and sacred doves, its twin columns, its 

* Here wMe minutMtnrcd thoso trnmeQw mirron which wwe Uw marvel nf tlie Mid- 
dle AgM, and tliose crystal glasses whioh poison aiiivered to irtonn. as wall as tlioBe pearls 
of glaen more predana thsn p«arls of tbe Ha, and 
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bfonze steeds, its triumplial masts, {bearing now, alas ! only tlia 
eagles of the conqueror,) its mystic Clock-tower, its antique lions, 
and its mighty multitudes of all nations in all costumes, speaking 
all languages, promenading to tlw matchless music of martial bands ; 
and, " more than this, tian these, than aJI," with its wortd of solemn 
memories, and hoary legends, and dim traditions — its historic chron- 
icles of wondrous scenes, and wondrous men, and vast events, so 
thickly thronging the mind, that — ■ 



— could the pilgrim to old Venice iLmLwhit m this wise perform his 
pleasant pilgrimage — could he somewhat in this manner behold all 
this, or only the moiety of all thii, or e^ n t lisser portion yet of 
all this ; and then, " with many a longing, linger ng look behind," 
bid farewell to her f^ry image, some sunny moinini;, when on his 
railway-route to Verona, as h''r fastfiding chirms sank hke i vis- 
ion into the waves — the world would hear less of her " desolatjou," 
and his " first impressions" would be far more favorable, and far moro 
valuable, too, than now they usually are. And if, in addition, ha 
could be so happy as to be blest witb a full moon while at Venice, 
to light him on hia excursions, in the luxurious gondola, among tho 
isles of the Lagune and the palaces of the Grand Canal ; and could 
he time his visit so fortunately as to be present at one or more of 
the splendid Feslas so numbeiless in the Venetian calendar, and at 
which more of the characteristics of Venice may ba witnessed in a 
single night, than duiing weeks of ordinary days ; and coald he be 
favored with a gondolier serenade, or with the novel spectacle of a 
Fresca — a Gorso di barcht — a gondola-promenade ; and could he 
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be lueky enough to lose himself a few times amid the labarj-n thine 
web of those tangled and intricate lanes and foot-paths called streets, 
hemmed in by towerinw structures, aiid intersected at every dozen 
yards by equally narrow and labarynthine canals bestrid by bridges, 
— eould be be favored with this addenda to the original programme — 
why, he would then leave the old city still better qualified to convoy 
some faint idea of Venice as she is ; and with information respecting 
her which should entitle bis opinion to some respect. And yet 
not witiistan ding, nothing has been siud of the famed Rialto Bridge, 
nor of those old Arcades hard by, " where raoi'chanls most did con- 
gregate," and where the Chnstian "spat on the Jewish gaberdine ;" 
nor of that dark old edifice where was founded the fij'st bank in the 
world, and whence issued the first bill of exchange ; nor of the 
Campo di Marte where the Austrian field-officers do daily exer- 
cise the only horses to be seen in the city, except four or five of 
bronze, and as many of monumental marble ; nor of the baauliful 
PoTiie Sulla Laguna, that iron link, which connects the Venice of 
the past with the peninsula of the present ; noc of Ihe Viceroy's 
Palace ; nor of the Royal Gardens and the Public Gardens of 
Napoleon ; noc of the gilded Bucentauro and state barges at the 
Arsenal ; nor of the bronze giants, that, with ponderous sledges, 
beat out the houi« on the 'fitanic bell of the cloek-tower of St. 
Mark ; nor of the Winged Lion of St. Mark himself; nor of many, 
many another strange and splendid object — many another scene or 
spectacle, which contributes to render Venice the most remarkable 
city in the world. 

Nor is the writer singular in this admiration of Venice. Were 
he not her admirer— her lover — he would be singular indeed ; for, 
of all those who have visited or written of her, in the long lapse of 
ages — and their name is Uterally legion, not one is there who is 
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known to him to have expressed a sentiment dissimilar to his own. 
Centuries ago, the Roman poeia, Martial and Altinus, celebrated her 
charma in classic verae, and compared her delights with those of 
Biuae and Pozzuoli, that Elysium of imperial luxury ; while, by 
another bard, she is immortalized thus — 

*" YeDaUa Bttndfl with endleaa beautfaa crovDfld, 
And, u a world, within -herself Is foana. 
HaHQneeuorilalyl (Or yeafs to come, 



" Venice is veiy entertaining to the traveller," wrote Addison, 
more than a century and a half ago. " It looks at a distance as if 
half-floated by a deluge." 

" I was sorry to leave Venice," says William Beokfoid, in 1780, 

" How I regret to leave Venice 1" echoes Mrs. Jameson, in 1 840. 

"And so it is over I and thus end our Venice days 1" sigha 
Schroeder, in his " Shores of the Mediterranean." " How thought 
clings to her as reluctantly we embark !" 

"Thus parted I from Venice," wi'ites Dana ; "but there can be 
no farewell to scenes like these." 

" Venice ! farewell, forever '" exclaims the lamented Wilbur 
Fisk. "I leave thee with mournful pleasure. As 1 recede, thine 
image is with me still, sitting like a dethroned princess on the 
waters, dignified, and courtly even in decline. But the vision fades 
in distance and sinks into the waves." 

" Of all the places the tourist viaifa," says Robert M. Walsh, 
" none leaves au impression more vivid than the dty which ' site 
throned on its hundred isles.' And when the moon «ppeai8, and 

* Cuii Yea^lamirtuiulapnfferalvriia.dc.—Zivtiiiiim. 
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her beams begin to glitter upon tbe Saracenic turrets of St. Mart, 
and play amid the venerable arches of the Ducal Palace, and dance 
upon the shining waters of the Adriatic, truly is enchantment tho 
piiDper epithet for the scene," 

" Not Florence," writes another American tourist, " in tlie beauti- 
ful and classic yale of Aruo, nor smiling Naples, with its unrivalled 
bay, nor Eome itself, with all itsKileran grandeur, distinct and vivid 
as they all are in my recollection, has power to lessen tha charm 
which memory throws around that unique and most lovely dty, 
whose moonlight scenery still mingles with lie most delicious of my 
waking dreams," 

"It was with unmingled pleasure," writes the poetical Willis, in- 
1831, "that I again saw the towers and palaces of Venice rising from 
the sea. There is nothing lilte — nothing equal to Venice. She is 
the city of the imagination— the realization of romance— the queen 
of splendor, and softness, and luxury. Allow all her decay — feel 
all her degradation — see the ' Huns in her palaces,' and the ' Greek 
upon her mart,' and after all, she is alone in the world for beauty, 
and spoiled as she has been by successive conquerors, almost fct 
riches, too. Abroad in a summer's moonlight in Venice — is a line 
that might never be written but as tho scene of a play, • * • It was 
melancholy to leave Venice. Oh, how magnificently looked she in 
that hght, rising behind us from the sea, all her superb (owei-s and 
palaces, turrets and spires, fused in gold ; and the waters about her, 
like a mirror of stained glass, without a ripple." 

" Venice ! Queen of the Adi'iatic ! City of the heart !" writes the 
practical Greeley, twenty years later, in 1851, "how can lever forget 
thee ? Brief — too brief, was my halt amid thy glorious structures ; 
but such eras are measured, not by hours, but by sensations, 
and my first day in Venice must ever hold its place •"" - 
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most cherished recollections of my life. Fallaii Queen of tha 
Adriatic! a long and mournful adieu!" 

And here is a poetical ttlbute from the pen of the accomplished 
lady of the American ChargS at Turin, who visited Venice nearly at 
the same time : — 

"BUlllBiieitb, tn decay, tliousrt Venice OieOrand I 
Embosomed in walera. linpearled by tbe BtaiSi 
And sow, In tMl maunllgbt, Tiow calm dost tbon stand, 
WhllB no dlacord the bccdo of thy pcacefalncss maia. 
*ns encboDtmeut I-'I (Iream E In a cradla 1 glid^, 

Embcdiled aa softly In Tclvet and down 
Afl If lulled in Love's lap, 'Ablle aroDDd and beeide, 
Old tsmplea and turrets miiioaUcally frown 1' 

"The mystic figures of the past grappling our spuits, lead them 
away " writes Ik. Marvel — " willing and rejoicing captives through 
the long vista of the s^ea that are gone. Carry is in a trance ; 
wrapt by the witcheiy of the scene into a dream. This is her 
Venice; nor have all the visions that played upon her fancy, been 
equal to the enchanting presence of this hour of approach." 

" Venice is the centre of pleasure," wrote Lady Montague to her 
hnshand a hundred years ago ; " less noisy but more refined than 
Paris." 

" The mere sight of Venice wakes a host of memories," exclaims 
Corinne ; " her dialect is as soft as her zephyrs." 

" Nest to the East, Venice has ever been the greenest isle of my 
imagination," epistolizes Byron to Moore, in sober prose.* " She 
pleases me as much as I expected, and I expected ranch. I do not 
even regret her evident decay, though I do regret her vanished 
costume." 

• For Lord Byron's poeiifal opinion of VenicBaec lila pofticsl worts yofHii.i, fspa- 
tially "Msrinol'nliero," " Tbe Two Foscarl," 
canto of "Childo Harold." 
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" Undetneatli (lgj"a aiute eyes 



Thus wrote Shelley ; while the glowing picture of " the glorious 
City in the Sea," of his fnend Rogers, is, perhaps, t<>o trite for quo- 
tation. To Venice — to Italy — this poet, like all others, sighs 
adieu : — 



" My eye was unwearied," wiites Schiller, " beholding the delight- 
fijl prospect; but my sensations, oh, how diffeient from those on 
first beholding this enchanting city !" 

" Nothing can exceed the admiration at the first view of Venice," 
Bays Mrs. Kadclifie. " I cried with delight," says Mi's. Bullard. 

" Venice," writes Williams, " is unrivalled for beauty." 

" Venice, the strangely-floating city! the Queen of the Adriatic! 
(he richly-adorned bride of the mighty sea! the loagniiicent Venice 
lay like a dead swan on the waters !" Thus exclaims the " Impro- 
visatore" of the Swedish Anderaen, who, alone of all writers, ex- 
presses disappointment at Venice. But he had imagined too much : 
he had eves "imagined St. Mark's tower to be much loftier"' — albeit 
the angel on its pinnacle ia three hundred and fifty feet from the 
flags of the Piazza ! But hear that remarkable woman, the author- 
ess of " Consuelo" : — 

"Venice! thou who seemest bom rather of the spirit than created 
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by the hand of laaii, and designed as tlie passing sojourn of pure 
souls, as a foretaste, on this earth of heaven ; whose fairy sti'ucturea 
seem the habitiiljon of tiie departed, and round whose architectural 
glories the air of magic alill lingei's ; whose colonnades in aiiy light- 
ness seem quivering in the evening air ; whose piercing pinnacles 
intermingle in beautiful confudon with the masts of floating ships ; 
whose angels and saints seem just to have alighted on thy spires to 
feel with trembling wings the cool sea-breeze : thou city that seem- 
est, not like other cities, to rest on the dull and heavy earth, but to 
float like a swan upon the watei's — I'ejoiee — rejoice — j'ejoice! A 

new destiny is before thee !— a new greatness, glonous as the past t" 
And this prophecy was written long years before the 22d day of 

Mnrch, 184 SI 
And here is the tiibut© of another daughter of genius, equally 

enihuaiaslJc, if not equally eloquent, the tribute of Felicia Hemans : — 

" Vcnite, exnlt 1 and, o'et UiJ moonlit erne, 
Sivell Kith gsf sti'^DS eacli AdrinUo breeze I 
Wbattlioagh long fled those yeura of mactiu] Kine, 



TbongliWtbc 


IWbldEtllJ'BlTOimOl 


■sldlypl^. 


And the wild 


wavea another queel 


. obey; 


Tboushqueni 


shed tlio spirit of tki 


ae ancient i 



And gUd the wreck of yeara flirever past." 

" The glory of the day which broke upon me in this dream," 
writes Dickens in his exquisite " Italian Dream" — " its freshness, its 
motion, ita buoyancy, its spartlea of the sun in tlie water, its clear 
blue sky and rustling tar, no waking words can tell. * * * 
I have, many and many a lime, thought since of this strange dream 
upon the water, half wondering if it lie there yet, and if its name ba 
Venice." 
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" Venice, with her tqweiB and domes," writes the delightful author- 
ess of " The Diai-j of an Enouyee" — *' indistinctly glittered in the 
Bunset and distance, like a gorgeous exhalation on the bosom of the 
ocean. Farewell, then, Venice! I could not have believed it pos- 
sible, that it woidd have brought tears to lay eyes, to leave a place 
merely for lis own sake, unendeared by the presence of any one be- 

" Venice ! dear, dear Venice !" apostrophizes the Countess of Bles- 
sington — "shall I ever see fheeagain? Alas! I fear I have breathed 
thy balmy air, glided over thy noiseless waters, and listened to 
he m cry of thy Gondolier! for the last time ! It makes me 

d h k ; for, dearly do I love thee, Venice, and rarely have 

uri piss d so happily as during the brief period I dwelt in thy 
u a mosphere." 

Bu h w iter had no purpose of imposing on his good-natured, 
long-suffering reader, a whole " Dictionary of Quotations" — albeit, 
the views expressed are more valuable, perchance, than would be 
bia own, and, beyond all peradventure, are more gtaphically pre- 
sented. He designed but to quote a few distinguished names in 
cojifimiation of the views ho had himself advanced; and to this 
en3 turned rapidly over the leaves of his note-book, to catch here 
and there a random sentence, that he might offer a Venetian 
" brick," as it were, from the " Babel" of its multatudinous, confused, 
and blotted pages. And there, in addition to the well-known names 
already quoted, he finds those of Tasso and Dante, of Petrarch and 
Milton, of Alfieri and Sismondi, of Victor Hugo and Casamir Dela- 
vigne, of Laiiiartine and Chateaubriand, of Scott and Moore, of 
Thiers, and Allison, and Daru — of Cooper, Euskin, Rose, Read, 
Valery, Nodier, Eojer, Leeomte, and LadyButwer; and a host 
beside, each of whom, at some period, has written of Venice, or 
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made with her a. brief abode ; and each of whom expresses for her 
the same deep and mournful, yet enthusiastic, admiration. 

But of all those who have sought at Venice a retreat from the 
gi'eat world — who have soug'ht an asylum for heart or mind, there 
ia none whose name is so intimately associated with hers as that of 
Lord Byron — at least during the present century. Byron lived at 
Venice three years, and, at one time, resolved to die there, and be bu- 
ried at the L'do. In the autumn of 1816, he left Diodati, near Ge- 
nera, crossed the Simplon to Milan, and, after a brief sojourn at that 
capital, proceeded to Venice, where he took lodgings on the 10th 
of November, with a cloth-merchant, Signor S., nt a house on the 
Frexzeria, since occupied by the distinguished advocate. Baron Ave- 
sani, whose name occurs in the events of '48-49. The merchant's 
wife, named Marianna, was young and beautiful. So was Byron ; 
and, as the feelings of neither of them were pre-engaged, and, as 
neither of them was troubled with conscientious scruples, the result, 
unhappily, was inevitable. This liaison lasted about six months, 
and the poet says his love was " fathomless" — as, indeed, was with 
him genci'ally the case, about every six months, with a new object. 
At length, a terrible scene, originating in the lady's jealousy of a 
sister, revealed all to the husband. No daggers were used, however.* 

One day, moreover, a Venetian jeweler offered to sell his lordship 
a cert«n parure of diamonds, which he had himself recently pre- 
sented his lady-love ! It was at this time that the poet studied the 
Armenian lanfuace, for some months, at the Convent of San Lazza- 
ro ; but the lady, he says, was " less obdurate than the language " 

* The tradition of SUIctoos.-aap Leeomto, " has pajsei &WS7 at Veoico; bravowlivB 
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Hia lordship managecl, however, to translate into "choice" Armenian 
I'aul's Epistles to the CoiiDthisns ; and aided his teacher, Paschal 
Aueher, one of the ninety monks then at the Convent, in preparing 
for press aa Armenian and Eiiglish Grammar. 

In April he went to Home, visiting Fen'ara and Florence, en 
route, and returned to Venice in May. ' From Home he writes, 
"I am delighted with Kome, but I must go hack to Lombardy, 
because I am wretched at being away from Marianna." He wie 
absent from her just one month 1 In June, he went with the lady 
to his vUlaggiatura, at La Mira, near the Erenta, a few miles on the 
mainland, and not far from Venice. Here he met with Margai'itii 
Cogni, a very magnificent and very ignorant contadina — also mar- 
lied. Between Marianna and Mai'garita stormy scenes soon arose ; 
and when, on Byron's return to Venice, in October, he established 
himself in one of Palazzi Moncenigo, Margarita followed and esLib- 
lishcd herself under the same roof, thus completing her triumph 
' over Let rival. Subsequently, Marianna went with her husband 
to Naples, where, some yeara ago, she was yet living. But Marga- 
rita's triumph was of brief duration. She was too tempestuous even 
for Byron. In a paroxysm of jealousy, at a Carnival masquerade, 
she tore tie masit from the face of Madame Contarinl, a noble lady 
wto waa leaning on the noble poet's arm, and perpeti'ated other 
outrages similarly atrocious ! " She was a fine animal, but quite un- 
tameable," writes her lover, who gives a detailed account of the 
amour. And so, with much ado, and with the aid of the police, he 
got her back to her husband ! Ten yeais ago she was yet alive, 
and residing on the mainland some mile f n V Sh wis a 

widow, about fifty years old, with tiiick la k 1 a [ kl d w h 
gray — with brilliant eyes, and the remai f gr b au y 

After parting with the " Fornaretta," 1 j je an ra mo 
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have been shamefully promiscuoua ; and, by those now living, who 
knew his mode of life, tiie scenes witnessed by the Moncenigo palace 
are said to have been worthy only of hia own Sardanapftlua, 

An article in Blackwood's Magazine for August, 1819, supposed 
to have been written by John Wilson, ila editor, in a slashing re- 
view of '' Don Juan," alludes to Venice as " the lurking place of 
Lb (Byion's) selfish and polluted exile." The poet in hia rejoinder 
says — " How far the capital city of a government which survived the 
vicissitudes of thirteen hundred years, and might still have existed, 
but for the treachery of Bonaparte and the iniquity of his imita- 
tors, a city which was the emporium of Europe, when London and 
Edinbui^h were dens of barbarians — may be termed a " luvking-place" 
I leave to those who have seen or heard of Venice to decide. How 
far my ejale has been "polluted," it is not for me to say ; but that 
it has been ^selfish,' I deny." The poot then cites bis acts of bene- 
volence and charity, which were, in fact, quite numberless. 

At this time he was enchanted with Venice, and especially with 
her women. " There is a naivele about them," he writes, " which 
is very winning, and the romance of the place is a mighty adjunct. 
Here have I pitched my staff, and here do I purpose to reside for 
the remainder of my life." 

Again, of the city he says- — " There can be nothing more poeti- 
cal in its aspect than the city of Venice. Does this depend upon the 
sea, or the canals! — - 



Is it tlie canal which runs between the palace and the prison, or the 
" Bridge of Sighs" which connects them, that rendere it poetical ? 
Is it the " Canal Grande," or the Eialto which arches if, the churches 
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whidi tower over it, and the gondolas which glide over the watere, 
that render this city more poetical than Rome itself!" 
And of the women : — 

" I like llie womeo, tno, forgive 1317 fi>n7, 

And large blsdk ejes. that flasb on jou a Tolley 
Of «je thst siy a Oiousaml tljitigs at once, 
To Iho high dame'i tron- mora mclaoeholj, 
Kat clear, and vith a wild and Liquid glance, 
Heatt on hot lipa md Bonl nlthln bat eyea, 
Soft 19 her clime and aonnj 83 Set Bkles." 

Byron's health suffered from his dissipation at Venice, especially 
during the Carnival, although he strove to obviate the effects by 
leading an active hfe, swimming, iMxing, boating, and taking a daily 
gallop of miles on the beach of the Lido. His woiks completed at 
this time were "Manfred," "Beppo," "Mazeppa," "Ode to Venice," 
the fourth canto of " Ciiilde Harold," and the first canto of " Don 

It was in the autumn of 1S18, at a tonversaziom at the 
palace of Madame Albi'izzi,* that Byron first met Teresa, Countess 
Guiccioli, then on a visit to Venice with her husband, an old and 
wealthy nobleman of Ravenna. She was the daughter of Count 
Gamba, a Eomaguese noble of high rank, though broken fortunes ; 
and, at the age of sixteen, fresh from a convent, was immolated on 

• The Conni™ Albriizi, anthnresa of Iha '■ RilratU," or portrails of Iha oelelirfUos of 
iiet 097. ^^^ Bhishty aceompllalied and very loretylsdy. the Be atae1,U<e Astasia of 
VeulcB, thirty years Bincft DJTorced from theChevalierMailnl. her fitstlinahand she be- 
came the wife of Count Alhriiai, an InijuMtor of Stale, albeit, a very "mild-mannered 
man." Byron teflisefl, for Bome reason, lo eit lo her for his literary portrait, and deserted 
her aaloona for tliose of the Counltsi BenjooL The Palaiio Aibrizii, a sploodid atraetnte 

of the Count Cnrlo Albttoi, nephew of the CounluBs. 
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the altar of mammon. She was now about twenty, and one of the 
loveliest biondinas north of the Po. Byron was ten years her se- 
nior, and as remai'kable for beauty as herself^ although his style was 
the exact revere. A mutual and intense passion sprang up between 
the pair on their very first interview. In April, 1819, she returned 
with her husband to Eavenna. Byron visited bar in June, aiod in 
October aH three returned again to Venice. At this time Byron 
had a visit from Lis friend, Moore. The rencontre seeras to have 
been a jovial one. " We were very merry and very tipsy," writes 
ByroQ. " Moore hated Venice, by-the-way, and swore it was a sad 

In November, the Countess returned to Ravenna with her bus- 
band; and Byron, after a severe illness and several passionate letters 
of " farewell," left Venice for the last time and hurried after her. 
At Eavenna, he continued constantly to reside, from December 1819, 
to November 1821, a period of nearly two years. In July 1820, 
Pope Pius Vll.gianled the Countess a decree of separation from 
her husband, at her request. The scandal was very great, and re- 
peated attempts were made on Byron's life. 

In his journal, Byron says, " The Countess, in despite of all I said 
and did to prevent it, would separate from her husband." The 
poet's annual income at this time was about $20,000, independently 
of receipts from his publisher, Murray, of some 5^10,000 per annum, 
besides. He was exceedingly benevolent, and was greatly beloved 
at Ravenna; while his own attaehineivt for the place was very 

In the sumnaer of 1820, during the disturbances in Italy, origi- 
nating with the revolution at Naples, the father and bratber of tlie 
Countess, together with Byron, being suspected, and not without 
canse, of being carbonari, the two former were, in July of the fol- 
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lowing year, banished the Papal States. Repairing to Pisa, Byron 
joined them in November. While at Pisa, Byron suffered two 
severe bereavements ; his friend Shelley perished in a tempest in tlie 
Gulf of Spezzla, and his natural daughter, AUegra, about four years 
of age, died of a fever in a convent near Ravenna. The latter loss 
drove the poet almost mad for a time. Her mother was English, 
and had, at his desire, sent her to him at Venice, in September, 
1819. By a codicil to his will, a month or two later, he left her 
$25,000, to be pad her on her attaining ber twenty-first year, or 
on the day of her marriage — provided she did not marry with a 
native of Great Britain. 

In September, 1823, the G-amba family, with Byron, repMred to 
Genoa, Here the poet met the Countess of Bleasington, and here 
he remained until the 13th of July 1823, when, accompanied by 
the brother of the Countess, be sailed for Greece. It was in vain 
the Guiccioli besought him to permit her to go with him. At Genoa 
he addressed a letter to Mr, Church, the American Consul at that 
port, at that time, asking advice, which concludes thus ; " An Ame- 
rican has a better right than any other to suggest to other nations 
the mode of obtaining that liberty which b the glory of his 

The sequel all the world knows. Embarked in the cause of down- 
trodden Greece, the noble poet was seized by an iaflaramatory fever at 
Miasolonghi, which, on the 19th of April, 1824, at the age of thirty- 
seven, terminated bis life. The Countess was profoundly impressed by 
this sad event, For some yoai-g she dwelt with her fiimily in Italy. Af- 
terwards she took up residence in Paris, and occupied herself with the 
translation into Italian of portions of the poems of her illustrious lover. 
Her influence over Byron was, at one time, very great — greater, per- 
haps, than any other woman ever attained. It v;as at her request he 
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wrote "The Vision of Dante," and discontinued "Don Jusiq " bo- 
fore completing his plan of the poem. By l^e Countess of Bless- 
ington, Leigh Hunt, John. Gait, Willis, and others, howevir, he is 
said to have " treated her shamefully." She has always, neverthe- 
less, aeeraed to retain respect for hia memory; and, although 
greatly sought, because of her beauty and accomplishments, and the 
prestige attached to Ler name, long remained true to him. She 
speaks and writes fluently the English, French, and Italian languages ; 
and, though now upwards of fifty, would be taken, it b said, for a 
woman of thirty-five. The latest notice of her which has appeared 
is embraced in the subjoined paragraph from a letter of the Parisian 
correspondent of the " New York Herald," under date of June 
24, 1852, by which, it seems, she has at length again become n 
wife: — "Madame, the Mai'chioness of Eoisay, formerly Countess 
Guicdoli, tlie egerie of Lord Byron, has just published a very re- 
iiiiukablc translation of 'Laraartine's Meditations' in the Italian 
language," The Marquis de Boissy, lier husband, who was a liberal 
Peer under Louis Philippe, and has been recently made a Senator 
under the new Empire, is said to be diatjnguished only for eccentri- 
city and immense wealth. 

Returning from this prolonged digression, and resuming our 
general view of the City of the Sea— there are two objects of inter- 
est, already glanced at, which, in a special manner, claim our atten- 
tion — the Place Si. Mark, and the Ducal Palace which shadows it. 

The PLiCB St. Mark ! — the heart of Venice ! — the forum — ■ 
the garden — the grand hall of the Dc^al city ! The general ren- 
dezvous for business, or for pleasure — the place where one meets 
whom one seeks — where one hopes to meet whom one lovea ! And 
then, its historic and traditionary prestige — the wonderful scenes it 
has witnessed — the "or^eous fetes and solemnities of which it h:i3 
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been the theatre ! It nas here, eleven centuries ago, that Mind 
old Dandolo reoaved the crusader-chiefs of France — Montfort, Mont- 
ferrat, Montmorenoy and Baudoin — ^liere that Barbarossa bowed 
his neck to Uie sandal of the aged Pontiff; here that the splendid 
nuptials of Francis Foacari — so soon, alas ! to die an e':IIo I* — were 
celebrated by a tournament witnessed by thirty thousand people, 
and continuing, with other pageants for ten successive days ; here 
that Petrarch assisted at the gorgeous fetes for the conquest of 
Candia, and eselaimed — " 1 know not that the world hath the equal 
of this Place" , hera thit thi conspiracies of Tiepolo and Falioro 
were crushed, upon the onlj two occasions, in tte long period of 
fourteen hundred yeirs, when Venetian fought Venetian on the 
Place St. Mark It w^". iround this square that the newly-elected 
Doge was wont to be borne in his chair of state, on the shoulders 
ol ihs Arsemloth, scttteiing Urgess in his course; and around 
the same square, on the Mardi Gras of eiich year, for several ccn- 
tunei, that "the bull ind twelve hogs," in memory of the unique 
ransom of the P-itr^ircb of Arjuilea and hia twelve Canons, were 
fiercely chased, and, finally, " with a single blow from two-handed 
swords, four feet long and four inches bi'oad," were slain ! Around 
tins same Square, also, proceeded — and still proceeds— once every 
year, in pompous procession, tiie priestly pageant of the Cor- 
pus Domini, with lanterns and flambeaus:, and torches and candles ; 
and here, for centuries, was held the famous Fiei-a Branca, or Free 
Fair, to which flocked the merchants of all Europe, when, during 
a certain period of eight days, in every year, a city of shops filled 
with rarest and most costly commodities, rose on the pavement of 
St, Mark, the lanes and streets of which aro yet beheld traced out 
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by lines of teaselated stones. Here, too, is the theatre of the Tom- 
bola, that characteristic Lott^y of Italy, which draws into the 
Piazza, en masse, the whole population of the Dogado ; and here 
the home of the white pigeons of St. Mark, once supported by the 
State, but now by a spewal legacy of a devout old patrician, and 
which, when the hour of twelve is beaten out on the huge be!I of 
the Clock-lower by the bronze giants, pour down in clouds upon the 
northwest angle of the Place for their acoustoraed food.* In modem 
IJmea, this ancient Square Jias been the scene of more than one 
splendid spectacle, not the least imposing of which was that which 
signalized the visit of the Emperor Ferdina.niJ, some fifteen years 
ago, when returning from his Coronation at Milan, when the vast 
area blazed with illumination — when the balconies, entablatures, 
cornices, friezes, and aU the caprices of architecture of the palaces 
and Cathedral, were traced in lines of irised light — when the lofty 
Campanile heaved up its mighty mass, wedge-like, into the dark 
sky, as if a blazing beacon from a sea of fire ; and dome and spire, 
and pinnacle of the Saraci:nic, yet sacred architecture of St Mark, 
was outlined in flame ! It was at the base of the Tree of Liberty 
planted in the centre of this Square, that the insignia of the ancient 
Eepublio were consumed on the 4th of June, I"9T ; and here, fifty 
years later, on the 22d of March, 1848, that ancient Republic was 
declared anew ! 

Vei'ily, many wonderful scenes hath witnessed this same Square 
of 8t Mark ! And, then, its surronndiags — the old and new 
palaces of the Procurators — the F(Abrica Nuova, erected by Napo- 
leon in 1810, on the site of a church — the Cathedral of St. Mark 
with its Campanile — the Piazetla, with its columns, its Ducal Pal.ico, 
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its Libraty, its Zecca* — the Clocli to«er — the Cophtic pillars — tho 
Eroglio — the Stone of Sbime — but«he simple enurai-ratiou would 
occupy a page. 

Tbe Plaee St. Mark of Vpiiic retdL to tlie tri^elLr tlie Phce 
Palais Royal of Paris; butb being suirouiiicd bj palac s w th 
arcades. But here the si Tjiiarity ceisi;; — the gii i n of the lattei 
being only a nalied pavement iq the for Tier Tiie ettQemte of SL 
Mark, on three sides, is formed by the old and new paliLCs ot thj 
Procurators and the palace of Napoleon The wj i,alled Pjyal 
Palace" of the present nlo, in which dwell the two Governor of 
Venice, as well as the Viceroy of the Lombaido V neto in the 
winter, and in which are enteitimel the EmjLror and prince" of 
the blood, when guests at Venice embraces the whole rangj 
of edifice, even from the old palace of the Pj'ocurators to the Zecca. 
The old Procurator Palace, which bounds the Square on the north, 
and is terminated hy the Clock-tower, is now private property, and 
is said, not many years since, to have fallen, by descent into tlie pos- 
session of a young girl, who subsequently manied a Russian noble. 
The dial of the Clock-fower — or Torre deP Orologio — is divided 
into twenty-four hours, according to the Italian mode of computing 
time, and displays, also, the signs of the zodaic and the phases of 
the moon, in brilliant hues of azure and gold. During the six 
weeks of Epiphany and Ascension, and likewise at other religious 
seasons, the figures of three Moorish monai'chs, upon the striking of 

* In (he dogut of GIOTSuni Canilolo, 12GS. n[th tba pcrmtsEion orthe Pope imd tha 
Emperor, Uio goM zeaohina, or sequin, worth ^>oat ^1^ 50, was first struck at Yeoice, ili« 
coin bearing opon it tho nanio lod tho Image of the I>i^, •! Oral Bested on liistirone, but 
8qb9«|uentlj BtaddiDg, snil flnally, wpreaentod on his tnora toccMiie ftom St Marli th« 
bjniierof the niepublic AaewJjos llie ninth century, coin wns struck, gnil In the ye^ir 
use, a Zdcuu, or Mint, was estahlttticd on the Elto of the present, detiviTu- Its uatue ftoni 
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each hour, issue from a little door in a balcony above the dial ; and, 
taking off their ccowns before the ^Ided image of the Vir^n, as 
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is emblazoned the winged Lion of St. Mai'k with his gospel, gold 
on azure, in imposing show. 

The Campanile, or bell-tower, of St. Mark, is a quadrangular mass 
of bricli, about forty feet square at the base, with a pyramidal pin- 
acle surmounted by the gilded a>lossal figure of an angel with 
outspread winga, at an elevation of nearly three hundred and fifty 
feet* above the pavement. In the north of Europe, the bell towers 
of the churches are generally two in number, ponderously massive, 
and attached to the main edifice. But, south of the Alps, the 
Campanilef — " the voice of the temple" — stands almost invariably 
some few rods distant from the church itself; and the Campanile 
of SL Mark presents no exception to the genei'al rule. So long 
!^ as the year of grace, 1008, a tower for the bells of St. Mark 
waa commenced at the south-east angle of the Cathedral, where now 
stand the Cophtic columns of Acre ; but the earth sank beneath the 
s pressure, before the tower was half completed, and, with 



* Or, only three hnndred and twenty-three accorditig to Mnirsj-. 
i Pinl of CSampania invented hells, ft la old. 
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exceeding care, a firm foundadon was laid on the spot where it now 
stands. It was not entii'ely completed until 1510. At its base is 
seen that exquisite gem of art, the Logietta of Sansorino — once a 
guard-house of the Ducal Palace during the sessions of the Grand 
Council, when no one was permitted to pas? hearing arms — but 
now a public anctioa room, and also, a lottery office, where once 
every month, the wheel of fortune is whirled by agents of the 
State! The upper gallery of the Campanile is circled by a colon- 
nade of verd-antique and oriental marble. The tower is ascended with- 
out fatigue in about ten minutes, by means of an incUned plane, to 
the platform, where hang the five heavy bells, about two hundred 
and ninety feet from the ground, and thence some fifty feet higher, 
to the upper galleiy, by means of stairs. Napoleon is said to have 
ascended tlie inclined plane to the belfrey ou the back of a mule I 
The feat would have been of far easier performance, certainly, than 
the passage of the Great St. Bernard he is represented by artists 
to have performed on the back of a fiery charger, albeit, the for- 
mer feat is hardly more probable than the latter : and, as he is 
known to have rode over the Alpine pinnacle on the back of a 
donkey — like other people — therefore, he, probably, ascended the 
Campanile of St. Mark, and enjoyed the matchless view from the 
summit, like other peop]e,abo. Byron, on the 14th of April, 1817, 
writes : — " To-day, I have been up to the battlements of the highest 
tower in Venice, and seen it, and its view, in all the glory of a clear 
Italian sky." 

The Cophfie columns, to which allusion has been made, stand de- 
tached from the Cathedral, but near it, on the south side. They 
are of marble, two ia number, and were carried off from the portal of 
the Temple of St. Sabra, at Acre, after a fierce fight, between the 
allied forces of Venice and Genoa, for the spoil. They are covered 
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with Cophlic hieroglyphics, and monograms, Egyptian or Pereian, 
quite untranslatable, and incomprehensihle, if oot undecipherable to 
arclieologists. Even the famous David Weber found the Cophtic pil- 
lars too hai'd for him, as appears from a letter in the Inscriz^ioni 
Ven£ziane of Chevalier Cicogna — a work, by the hy, which emhraces 
all the iiisciptions, devices, legends, epitaphs, monograms, Ac, to he 
found in the churches or palaces of Venice, or her isles, whether lapi- 
dary or delineatory, sacred or profane, and whatever the language 
or chai'acter, with notes and comments historic, archeologic, philolo- 
gic, &c. This great work was hegun in 1824, and was designed to 
comprise ten volumes, though but half a dozen have appeared; 
acd these were published at the author's own expense, although, 
like most authors, he was a very poor man. The only words guess- 
ed out by Weher, on the Cophtic pillars, were Deo Sumnw, Auxilia- 
fori, and J)eo Supremo, Maximo — the peculiar significance, 
or the application of which, vemiuning cjuita as recondite as ever. 

Near the pillars at the corner of the Minster, stands " The Stone 
of Shame," so called — which is said to have once been the pedestal of a 
statue of a Chief of Acre, decapitated for crime. His statue was hurl- 
ed from its base, and his sentence of death was read from the throne 
of his renown. At Venice it probably had a similar use anciently ; 
although it is said, also, to have been a place from which bankrupts 
declared their insolvency, in like manner as from the "Bankrupt's 
Stone," or the " Hunchhack," in the old Eialto Square. Above 
this block of marble, on the balustrade of the gallery of the church, 
stands a porphyry head of the unhappy Carmi^noia ; while, im- 
bedded in the wall at an opposite angle of the church, stand four 
figures of the same material, stolen, hke the Cophtic pillars, from 
Acre, in the twelfth century, and which have tormented the archt- 
loffues almost as much as the aforesfud pillars themselves. Some 
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declare that they represent Harmodius siid Aiistogeiton, ttc patriotic 
assassins of Hipparchus, tyrant of Atlieus ; wliile otliei's insist tliat 
they are elEgios of the brothers Anorauria, foes of Alexius Com- 
nenus, soveveign of the Greek Empire. The astute Lecomto 
suggests, however, that the asaa^isins were only two in number, and 
the brothers only three ; while the grotesque red effigies are four ! 

It is close beside these curious statues that opens the grand por- 
tal to the court of the Ducal Palace — the Porta ddla Carta, cele- 
brated as one of the most perfect works of art in Venice, and owing 
its singular name — "Gate of the Paper" — to the fact, that, upon 
its heavy leaves and lintels were anciently affixed all edicts of civil 
magistrates. It stands between the Basilica and the Palace, and 
was constructed in 1439, at the expense of the Doge Francis Fos- 
caii, by Bai'toloraeo, the same architect who erected the goi^eous 
Foscari Palace. It is through thia gate that is approached the 
abode of the Doges. 

With the estciior facades of the Dueal Palace of Venice- 
veneered and tesselated with a mosiii, of alternile plates of red and 
white marhlo, and diversified with column' irt,hes, ogives, and 
sculptured windows of compoiife aichitCLture — evury one is familiar. 
There is cot an edifice in all the wuild pi bibly of which all the 
world knows more, as to its external -i. pect, tlnnks to the brush and 
the hurln of the artist, than the Palace of the Do^es Waving all 
desciiption, therefore, of this famous edifice, and merely remarking, 
that the lower gallery was called the Broglio, and was appropriated 
to the Patricians, even as the Eialto was appropriated to the mer- 
chants, and that the corner column is deemed by architects a 
miracle of statjc art, while, among the columns of the u]i]jer 
colonnade, are two composed of the red brocalelle of \'ero(ia, fiom 
between which the sentences of the condemned, and the edicts and 
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proclamations of the Senate, wars wont to be read to the people, duriog 
the (laysof theRepuWiCjbyaraasked Inquisitor of State,* — we enter 
the Palace Court, Passing the celebrated public cisterns on our 
right, and the almost equally celebrated statues of Adam and Eve 
over our heads, we ascend tie Giants' Staircase, so called, not for 
its colossal dimeosioDB, but because of the colossal dimensions of the 
statues of Mars and Neptune which look down from its landing. It 
was upon this landing that the newly elected Doge received the 
hereita of his office; and, then, having heard mass in the Basilica, 
and made the tour of the Plazsa on the shoulders of the Arsma- 
lotli, scatteiing largess the while, he retired quietly to his future 
abode within ; and it was upon this landing, that, on the morning 
of the 25th day of October, 1457, the s^ed Foscari fMnted with 
anguish, when foreed to abandon a palace, which, for more than 
thirty years, had been his home : but it was »o( upon this landing, 
according to Lecorote, that Faliero was beheaded ; nor did bis head 
" roll down the Giants' Staircase," despite the tragedies of Byron 
and Delavigne; for the very good reason, that neither staircase nor 
landing bad any existence until more than a century after the event, 
Faliero having been esecuted in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and the staireaae having been constructed in the middle of 
the fifteenth. 

Passing the "Lions' Mouths" at the head of the staircase, and 
the niarble tablet in the wall, commemorative of the visit of Henry 
in. of Franco, in. 1574, wo traverse the long colonnade and ascend 
the Staircase of Gold — very gorgeous no doubt, bat a misnomer 

> It wu LetwsBD tbeaa coTninnB thst the Cbief of Uia Ten appeirod, and, brsnilislilng Uu 
ewunlrea-wlthtlin blood of old Faliero, esd^med to tlio crowds in the Piaiettii below — 
ZitalafaUi eiaiiiiia al Iraditor dtHa patria — " Jmdu has Iie«Dd(jiie dd tbe treltoc to 
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hardly less aeceptlve than that of the staircase just mounted — and, 
at length we are within the Palatzo Ducale. We pas3 through 
the Library of St. Mark, aad, entering the immense Hall of the 
Grand Council, our eyes are dazzled with its splendor. With awe- 
struck and wondering gaze, we look upon the gorgeous canvass 
which covers its walla and ceiling, and on the long line of Dogea 
which seem to frown on the intruder ; and deeply do we ponder 
the scenes it has heheld. Begardless of a thousand other scenes, 
and the events of an earlier ej'a, we reflect, that it was in this hall 
the brave old Admiral, Victor Pisani, was £i1seiy condemned; 
and that here he was hrought from his dungeon, to receive the 
supreme command in defence of Venice, amid the imminent perils 
of the War of the Chioggia. It was here, too, three hundred years 
later, that the great Morisini, at the acme of his feme and service, 
was arraigned at the bar of his country, for the surrender of Candia ; 
and here, triumphantly acquitted, was he subsequently laden with 
honors, and declared her Doge. In this same hall were witnessed 
also, the splendid fetes attending that rare event, the coronation of a 
Dogaresna — a daughter of tie same illustrious house of Morreini, 
wife of Mali no Grimani, whose lordly pile yet throws its 
shadow over the Grand Canal, being crowced. In this hall, likewise, 
on two occasions — in the thirteenth and agmn in the fourteenth 
century — was gi'avely discussed tho removal of the government of 
Venice — first to Constantinople, and last to Candia — the first pro- 
position being negatived by only a single ballot ; and here, at the 
dose of the eighteenth century, after a stormy struggle of three 
days and three nights, this mighty Republic of fourteea centuries 
pitiably fell I 

The space around the walls of t\iis hall, formerly occupied by 
seats for the patriiaans, is now clmmed by presses of books, pertdn- 
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ing to the Library of St. Mark ; and among tho many literary 
curiosities, ia to be aeen a siiiguliir maji of the world drawn by Fra 
Mauro, a monk of the order of the Oamaldolites, at the convent ou 
tho ialanil of St. Michael, in the year 1400, on which map the Cape 
of Good Hope is clearly and correctly laid down, althoagh it was 
not doubled by Vasco di Gama on Lis first voy^e to India, 
until nearly forty years later, 1497, nor discovered by Diaz for 
nearly thirty, 1486. In 1459, Alphonse of Portugal obtained a 
copy of tbo map from tho author ; and, guided by that, the Portu- 
gese discovered a new route to the Indies 1 Thus was the liberality 
of Venice fatal to herself. In 1804, England sent a distinguished 
engineer to request of Austiia a copy of this remarkable map. 

Leaying the Hall of the Grand Council, a nan'ow passage leads 
us into the Hall of the Ballot, where the Venetian Senate, with 
gilded balls, decided the fate of men and nations, as well as that of 
thai' own Republic. And, in this connection, it is a fact worthy of 
mentiun, that, however jealously closed, and vigilantly guarded, 
against all obtruders, might be the Council Chambers of Venice, at 
all other times, yet, when tho ScnatoiB entered the Hall of Scrutiny 
to cast their votes, even on the most secret and momentous ques- 
tions, the doors were thrown wide, and even strangers in masks 
might watch the ballotings undisturbed ! There were three urns of 
different colore : white for tho affirmative, ffreen for the negative, 
and red for neutral. The ballotings always took place in this Sala 
ddlo ScTutinio; and in this hall did Henry HI. of France, once 
cast a glided ball in the election of a Procurator, and in this hail 
was Henry IV. elected a Patrician of Venice. 

Passing through tho Bussola or anteachamber of the Council 
of Ten, at the portal of which once yawned a "Lion's Mouth," to 
icoeive denunciations, we enter the hall itself, of that daik and ter- 
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rible tribanal. But nothing here of the dark or the temble U to 
be seCD.* We glance around amazed — almost disappointed. We 
Bucely looked not fot tJiis ! Voluptuous paintings from the brushea 
of Veronese and Aliense, adorn the walla and ceiling, while the flo<Jr 
is beautifully tesaelated with squares of white and black marble — 
the gorgeous decorations of the chamber presenting a startling con- 
trast to its dread purposes and associations, and to the dark seenea 
it has witnessed. It was in this hall, on the night of the 15th of 
April, 1355, that the aged Faliero was doomed to die. At the 
same hour, and while a terrific tempest was raging over Venice, and 
the roar of the Adriatic mingled with that of the thunder, his two 
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axe, 'between the fatal columns I In the ante-cliamber of this same 
hall, the same Carma^ola is immortalized by the brush of Aliens6, 
as the hero of Bergamo; it) Uke manner, as, in a neiijhboring hall, 
Fdiero had been immortalized by the bruah of Tintoretto, aa the 
conqueror of Zai'a. 

Here, too, waa condemned Carcara, the Tji'ant of Padua, charg- 
ed with having conspired to poison the ciaterna of Venice — subse- 
quently strangled in bis dungeon with his two sons ; while theii" 
accomplices were torn by wild horses, on the morning of the 10th 
of May, 1372. The fearful dooms of Carmagnola and the Carrara, 
enlJced as they were from abroad within fha sphere of the sweep 
of the vengeful arm of Venice, impresses one not more with the 
perfidy, than with the power, of her terrible Ten, Within tbe 
territory of the Republic, that power was every where — every 
where — even unto tha most insignificant isle of the far-off -^gean ; 
while, within Venelia Prima, or the Dorado* which occupied, or 
closely circled, the Lagune, it was omnipotent and omnipresent. Even 
at the present day, after the lapse of long centuries, on that distant 
and dreary eyot of the Archipelago, "St, Francis of the Desert," 
possessed only by an abandoned convent and a few aged trees — 
is beheld, the Winged Lion, on a marble tablet, in a garden wall, 
expanding his wings over a decree of the Ten, that, upon this de- 
serted spot, was solemnly inhiblfed " all gambling, duelling, sacri- 
lege, and blasphemy !" 

From the Chamber of the Ten we pass to the Cabinet of tha 
yet more terrible Three, where in a bureau sat tha Inquisitors con- 
cealed, whilst they listened to the answers of witness or accused, 
as eliiated by their Secretary, who, without, questioned and recorded. 
From this chamber, n secret door and st^rcase conducts to the 

» All Un-itorj wiiSimf tlie Jhgado, w«i comprised In Vmdia Seoanda. 
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pjomji above, or tiip p^"i liel'w tnd to tho farfiil Brilge of 
Sighs. 

The Piambi, oT Lddi of Ven ce consi'st of a dozen chimbLK. 
Jying under the haditi roof of the Ducal Pal we Thi,j are Ight 
and my, howeier and aeem not eaLirelj desernng of all those 
horrors with which they have been clad by history ind lomince 
The Poszi, or PiU consist of some twenty dunj,w)is m two 
stipes, one above the other in the L'laemeit of the ptlace — riDne 
of them, however being below tl e k\el of the canaletto which 
washes the foundition — the locons stent, incohprent, and highly 
incorrect account of them given by '^ir John Hobhouse in 
his notes to the funth cauto of Ohlde Harold to the control}, 
nevertheless. Theie dungeons, are said to h^ve been no worse than 
those of the age all over Europe ; and they had not been in common 
use for move than two centuries before the fall of theEejiubho, In 
the sixteenth century, the Mew Prison was completed, by Autonio da 
Ponte, togethei- with the Bridge of Sighs — the celebrated Ponte de' 
So&piri — which for the sake of convenience in conducting prison- 
ers from the tribunals to the dungeons, had been thrown across the 
Kio Canonica, thus connecting the prison with the palace. The 
construction of this new prison, sufficiently capadous to accommo- 
date four hundred persons, is said to have rendered quite useless tl e 
leads and wells of the Ducal Palace ; and it was declared by the 
English philanthropist, John Howard, when he visited Venice in the 
last century, the best arranged prison, in view of health and human- 
ity, he had ever entered. For all this, however, it must have 
been rather warm under the leads of that Ducal Palace, of a sultry 
July noon ; and rather cool in the dungeons below, close beaidc the 
frozen canal, of a freezing December night ; while ono can hardly 
Buppose — albeit, the aforeswd leads and dungeons were wo(, "T-t 
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more than two ecntuiies in common use" — that Casanova, who, in 
1787, wrote a history of hia imprisonment in tho Piomhi of Venice, 
or Silvio PelJico, who, forty years later, narrated the touching tale 
of hia " Prisons," were the only persons who in modem times experi- 
enced thwreomforls. 

But, whatever, the associations of the tourist when standing " in 
Venice on the Biidge of Sighs," tho vilw presented to his eye from 
the window looliing out on the Canal of 9t Mark is truly magnifi- 
cent. At his feet glide the cold, i3ark waters of the canaletto, 
spanned by the Ponti ddla PacjUa — or, "Bridge of Hay" — the 
spot having been once the Hay Market of the city for the farmei-s 
of the Isles in their boals :* before him expands the harbor, spot- 
ted with, vessels and exhibiting all the animation of an Italian sea- 
port; while away in the distance, as far as his eye can compass, 
Btrctches the broad expanse of the Canal Giudecca, with the dim 
Adriatic beyond. 

From tho Council Chamber of the Ten, passing through narrow 
corridors and sevei'al anterooms, you enter the Hull of the Ambas- 
sadors, gorgeous like all its predecessors, with chifi cPa-uvre of art 
— so gorgeous, indeed, that it is related, that \a Envoy of Genoi 
was so impressed hy the splendor of the Hall, and the imposmg 
aspect of the Doge and Council, that he could only articuhte 
Sermissimo Dnca / when presented, and then retire' The lesult, 
unhappily, was the reluming more fiercely than ever the flames of 
war between the Adriatic and Mediteri'anoan Republics. The Coun- 
cil for the reception of Ambassadors consisted of the Doge and his 
six counsellors, together with the Ten State Inquisitors and the ten 
Grand Sages, comprising, in all, twenty-seven persons. But tlie 

■ Cows are iiliiinsl tho ooly qnadnipoaa ever Been in Venice ; snd tbeir life is one of per- 
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magnificence of the Hall was not confined to the walls and ceiling ; 
for even the floor, oc rather the pavement, is a rich mosaic of precioua 
gem3 1 There prevails at Venice a peculiar species of flooring called 
terazso, composed of mortar and pulverized brick, with pebbles of 
Tarious coloK inlai'spersed. The wliole is then beaten smooth, and, 
when dry and hard, is polished by rubbing with pumice-stone and 
linseed-<iil. But in the terazzo of the Hall of the Ambassadors in 
the Ducal Palace, the pebbks used are of porphyry, malachite, 
agate, amethyst, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, " and other precious gems" ! 
Imagine the effect — to say nothing of the expense 1 

Unfolding a door, you paas from the Hall of iJie Ambassador 
to the Hall of the Senate, which is larger than either of the 
other apartments, the Hall of the Grand Coundl only excepted, 
and is ia no respect infaiior to the rest in magniflcence. 
It may bo remarked of the paintings in this Hall, and in the 
Ducal Palace generally, that, sadly as all paintings have suifered at 
Venice from the saline humidity of the atmosphere, they have here 
suffered least. The brilliancy of coloring which distinguishes the 
Venetian school has been sought in superiority of material, peculiar- 
ity of touch of the brush, and loveliness of the climate. The hril- 
liancy of the paintei's, however, best explains, perhaps, the brilliancy 
of the painljngs. Oil painting, which was invented by the brothers 
Van Eyck of Antwerp, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was brought to Venice, soon after, by Antonello of Messina, who 
was assassinated by Andrea del Castagno, for refusing to revea! to 
him the secret — which secret, by-the-hy, had by himself, been ob- 
twned by fraud. The Academia was founded on the site of a 
convent in 180Y, and churches, palaces, and religious houses contri- 
buted its treasures. It has been well called a " M-jseuro of V€m- 
lian Art," for it contains little else than Venetian picturea. 
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The Venetian Senate, or the Council of the Pregadi, coDaisted of 
three hundred and ten monihers, embracing in the number the Ten, 
the Three, the Council, or rather, the Couarals, of Forty — Civil and 
Criminal ; the Colleges of Fifteen and Twenty-five, the Procmators, 
the Avvogadors, and the ten Grand Sages of War and Peace— pre- 
sided over by the Doge, with hia six counsellors, his secretaries, 
and chancellors. The Doge and his counsellors, the ten Inquisi- 
tora, and the ten Grand Sages, who constituted the Council for the 
reception of Ambassadors, numbering twenty-seven persons, occu- 
pied the broad estrade of the magnificent chamber. War, peace, 
treaties, the prepaiation of privets of laws, and the uominalJon of 
envoys, generals, and other high officers were among the subjects 
discussed by this august body. It was in this Hall that the Em- 
peror Frederick III. was received, returning with hia bride from 
his coronation at Eome ; and a splendid service of ciystal 
from Mnrano having been presented him, his court jester, at a 
bint from his master, fell against and crushed it to atoms, 
" Had it been of gold, it would not have been crushed I" cried the 
coatse and covetous German I Foscari, the Doge, replied not, but, 
at once, by hia order, the table was covered with another of the 
manufactures of Venice — coin from her Zecca ! It was in this Hall, 
by a vote of one hundred and forty-four ballots to forty-three, that 
the exiled Louis SVIII, was, at the request of the French Directory, 
in 1795, desired to leave Verona, which he had made an asylum 
for nearly a year ; and here, three centuries before, in 1506, ambas- 
sadors from Nuremberg, a free Imperial city of Franconia, now 
subject to Bavaria, reeencd the 1 iws ot Venice from the Doge Lore- 
dano, which event ia immortiliKed by the biush of Veronese. 

The chambers, ante chambers, eabinf ti and halls which have been 
named, are, of course, ly no meins all, which go to make up that 
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vast and splendid edifice, the Ducal pHlaee of Venice. Those only 
interesting from historic or artisUc aasodations, have been entered ; 
and the Chapel, situated in the rear of the Hall of the Senate, is 
the last apartment which will be named. Here is a fresco by Titian, 
the only one in Venice^representing SL Christopher ; here the 
State Inquisitors are said to have hold tlieir most secret sessions; 
here the Dictator, Daniel Manin, was accustomed to meet, in private 
conclave, his counsellors, during the troubled times of '48-9 ; and, 
la, !y h th 1 1 f h It f p m 11 d is 

d d wt whll-idd toth 

d— hhld— k hth— f th 

b p d th h t J 1 lly I d to th sa t f 

th BasI f St Mark— th rr t. 

Idstothd naf tV th tmtf 

ntthl f twtth tyftm 

poral and of duine ju'itice art, side by side — one punishing the 
body, the other the soul. Tribunal, prison, fortress, town-house 
ducal-dwelling, palace ; Doge and family for the dwelling — Senate 
and Procurators fur the town-house— soldiere and shirri for the for- 
ti'ess — the Ten and Three for the ti'ibunal — gaolera for the prisons, 
and all for the fetes of the palace. By this terrible centralization, 
a Doge who ruled and entertained, was once accused, judged, con- 
demned, and executed all within these walls ! Their history lives in 
the paintings they bear; and Faliero, Calendario, Carmagnola, had 
only to rMse their eyes, to see how Venice rewarded worth and 
punished crime.* 

Tn the long lapse of a thousand years, the Ducal Palace at 
Venice has experienced fully its share of Time's changee. Commenced 
in the year 820, it was destroyed in a popular commotion, almost 
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as soon a& completed. Rebuilt by the Doge Oraeolo, in 9'?6, it was 
swept away in 1102 by one of those fearful conflagrations, ao fre- 
quent in the island-dty when she was built of wood, making her a 
veritable " volcano of the sea." Rebuilt a second lime by the Doge 
OrdelafoFaliero, progenitor of the unhappy DogeMariao, in 1103 — 
it waa again a victim to the flames in 1354. Its reconstruction was 
at once commenced for a third time, by Calendario, under the 
direction of the Doge Faliero ; but the Doge, who ordered, and the 
ai-chitect on whoso plan it was re-built, both perished beneath ils 
shadow — the Doge beheaded in its eouit-jard — the architect 
strangled in its dungeons and su'^pended before its windows. Com- 
pleted in 1423, under the doffal of the unhappy Francis Foscari, it 
was again partly burned in 1477, under the dogat of Andrea Ven- 
dramini. Ag^n repaired, it ag^n suffered by bre m 1574 and yet 
again in 1577, when, for the last tiaae, ita repiir* were completed m 
1590, under the dogat of Pasquale Cicogni, who erected the Rialto 
Biidge of stone. Thus, the old edifice has been once deraohshe 1 by a 
mob ; twice totally destroyed by fire, and thrPe times pirtiall? so 
Its re<!onstruction and repair, however, has ilwajs been conducted 
on the ori^na! plan ; and the fact, that the two last windows on 
Uie right, as you loot up from the Mulo ire somewhat unlike the 
others in shape, size, and locality, arises flora injther fact, that they 
alone were spared in the later confiagiatuns The edLbce, as it 
now stands, is nearly two and a half centuries old. 

In the commencement of this introductory and general view of 
the Oity of the Sea, it was su^ested, that the only mode which 
could hope for any degree of -success, in attempting to convey an 
idea of a capital so unique as Venice, .was to take the city in detail 
— to analyze the place, as it were, and to view its prominent objects 
of interest in classes. Two of the classes into which these great 
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features of Venice divide themselves are tlie Falacbs and the 
Chdbchbs. To the former, the glance already given engrosses all 
the space which can be spared, iq a coup d'ceil &o rapid ; hut, the 
historic, artistic, and moral interest of the iatter class, even at the 
hazard of prolonging these introductory remarks loan unreasonable 
length, demands consideration more detailed. Venice without her 
churches ! — as well Venice without her canals ! The churches of 
Venice, indeed, when we consider the droumstanees of their origin, 
the events which tliey have witnessed, the monuments and m'lcriptions 
which they cont^n, and the singular alliance e\isting between the 
religion and the government of the old Republii-, throughout all ite 
long career, may be deemed (o embody more of ita histoiy, than 
any, or than all, of its otlier edifices, however Lisfoiii, — the Ducal Pal- 
ace, with its leads and dungeons, and council chambers, not excepted ! 
The earliest policy of Venice, undouljtedk, was, to plant a paro- 
chial church on every one of her larger islands, and then to surround 
each parish church with a host of satellites. To some winters this 
has afforded proof of the deep religious tone pervading the Vene- 
tians from the earliest ages ; and a recent writer goes so far as to 
assert, that the decline of the political prosperity of Venice was coin- 
cident with that of " the domestic and individua! religion, which so 
wonderfully characterized the lives of her citizens." That her opu- 
lent nobles contnbuted liberally to the construction of churches and 
convents, b undoubtedly true ; but, whether prompted most by 
religion, superstition, or some other less worthy emotion, is not easy 
to decide. As early as the ninth century, the Doge Parljcipazio 
erected, at his own expense, the fiiat receptacle for the relics of 
St. Mark, and the Doge Tradenigoand son erected St. Paul ; while, 
as late as the nineteenth century, the church of San Maurizio, begun 
by the patrician Zaguri, as a substitute for tliat of San Gemiiiiano, 
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twice desecrated by demolition to enlarge the Placa St Mark — was 
completed by tbe patrician Diedo. But, for Venice as a, State, 
neither the writer above referred to, nor any other writer, has been 
preposterous enough to clium the influence of reli^oua obligation — 
if we escept, perhaps, the French historian, Philippe do Coniinjnes, 
who, describing his entry into Venice as Ambassador, In 1495, says; 
" To he short, it is the most triumphant city that I ever saw, and 
where the comraonweslth is best governed, and God most devoutly 
served ; and I verily think, that God prospereth them because of 
the reverence they beat to the service of the Church." It is, never- 
theless, very tiue, that never did the commercial interests or pecu- 
liar state-policy of Venice eorao in conflict with the wishes of the 
Papal See, hut that the former eventually ti'iuiuphed. Despite the 
thundeis of Innocent III., as early as the twelfth century, Venetians 
diverted the armies of the Fourth Crusade from the plains of Pales- 
tine to the walls of Zara and Constantinople ; while the double 
interdict of Clement ^ Idedj Ite aslgpo 1 
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vestibule of St. Mart. But it is plain, that, in all this, Venice con- 
sulted her own selfish interests, and those only, and but aimed to 
subserve them, and them alone, under a pretence of religious obli- 
gation. Moreover, while Venice bowed most humbly at the feet of 
the successor of St. Peter, as a spiritual head, when it waa her 
secular interest so to do, never did she admit within her borders tho 
slightest esercise or recogniljon of his temporal authority ; and 
even the Inquisition of the Holy Office was always in utter subser- 
vience to her terrible " Ten." 

In ISb'l, Felix Peretti, subsequently Pope Sixtus Vt chief of the 
Holy Office at Venice, was repeatedly forced (o flee the abhorrence 
of her citizens ; and, after a fiery ordeal of three years, cheerfully 
obeyed his recall to Rome. In 14S3, Pope Sixtus IV., in support 
of the House of Este, launched his anathema against Venice ; but 
Venice triumphed, and the curae was revoked by Innocent VIII, 
In 1623, Clement VII. wrote to tlie Doge Grimaui, that, sooner 
than the protepe of Venice, Ciesar d'Est^, natural son of Alphonso 
11^ should mount the throne of Ferrara, he would sell the last 
chalice of the Church, and himself die in the ditch of Ferrara, holy 
host in hand !* History records, that the voluntary submission of 
the aspiring prince to the wishes of tlie bellicose pontifli hushed thi't 
menace of war, and spared the Church and Christendom the scan- 
dal of the fulfillment of Clement's terrible threat. In 1606, Paul 
V. protested against the election to the dogal of Leonardo Donate, 
who had been seven times Envoy of Venice to Rome, and was Paul's 
inveterate foe; yet, Donato was made Doge, despite the Papal pro- 
test ; and again Rome's impotent thunders pealed over the City of the 
Seal 

• TKian.™liidaoneDfPoiioJuHiiaIt, wliotUirwtho Jii^pof St. Pelcr fntn the Tiber, 
TeiinlrlTic lie flflid, only t&e aword. He tlius " took Uia Bword""aDd ho " pori^licd by t!io 
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But, whatever tlie religious character of the Ocean Qaeeo, it ia 
very certiun, that very few Catholic dties have ever ei'ected a larger 
number of sacred edifices than she. A3 late as the middle of the 
last century she numbered over a hundred, while she had a 
priest for every fifty-four of her hundred and fifty thousaad inhabi- 
tants. At tbe same lime, even Spain had a proportion of but one 
priest to every seventy-four inhabitants, and France only one to 
e¥ei7 hundred and fifty. In the year 1827, Venice had a priest 
to each two hundred and sixteen inhabitants, thanks to the purga- 
tion of Napoleon twenty years before ; and the number, great as it 
now is, has, doubtless, yet further decreased. It still remains, how- 
ever, vastly disproportioned to tbe aggregate of her population,* a3 
iJso clo the churches, although many of tbe latter have been 
diverted to secular uses. You are jostled by ecclesiastics of various 
grades, in their broad-brimmed hats and black coats, and by men^- 
cant-monka of various ordera, in their rope-girdled serge, and"san- 
dal-shoon," with tbeir bare heads and shaven crowns, at every comer, 
and in every cafe of Venice ; while every island has its church, and the 
pealing of bells from their forest of campanili ia literally unceasing 
end jloafening, from momingdawn until deep in the night. Indeed, 
at midnight, one is often roused from sleep by the pealing of bells. 
Every day in the calendar is sacred to some Catholic saint; almost 
evety day, also, is claimed hy some church for its own peculiar 
feasts and fests, and yon can at no hour enter a church wlien soma 
one of its shrinea is not illuminated, or when aU of its chapels are 
destitute of worshippers. 

Of the mendicant-monks seeD at ■\"enice, many belong to. convents 

■ At Kathd, thfv flisfiTf^ortloD la sltll greater, Ihfre being a ]>rj(£t tu vvpry Ufty luliabl- 
lantt— the popol»lion being 180,000, prlesla 3.000, nuns 2.0O0. value of chnicli property 
tc Oie FofodDin, 1100,000,000, wid Income, tB,000,000,iic«in1ingtD OacnziL 
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on the islands of the Lagune, and more especially to the convent 
on the small island of St. Micliael. It once belonged to the order 
of Camaldolites, but it is now possessed by the Franwscans, who 
every morning go over to Venice to beg. The cloisters are a favor- 
ite burial-place of the rich of the city. Here ia Bernini's tomb of 
Cardinal Dolfini, who fell dead in the chapel, in 1822, while preach- 
ing to the monks. The edifice has a remarkable echo. The 
Camaldolites — also called Camaldulians, or Camaldmiians, were a 
religious order, established at the connnencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in the valley of Camaldoli, among the Appeninea, by St. 
Komuald, a Benedictine of Eavetiua. They were, at first, hermits, 
residing in separate cells, but, subseijuentlj, lived together as monks 
in convent*. They devoted themselves to faslJag and penance, 
rarely spoke, ne^er cut their beaids, and wore white garments. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, when the order was suppressed, 
there existed in Euiope ive fmternities, one of which was nt St. 
Michael. There wi.rc dao about a dozeD convents for CamaldoUte 
nuns, at the same time 

Exclusive of the B isd ca of St. Mark, Venice now numbers some 
seventy churches cnintaning regular service, more than sixty of 
which prefer decided claims to historic and artistic interest. The 
number of parishes ^nd parochn! churches is about thirty. It is 
only since the ree nt i>LrioJ of 1817, that St. Mark h:ia been tbe 
cathedral chui'ch of Venice. In earlier agea, the vast and ancient^ 
but obscure church of St. Peter, situated on the island of that name, 
at the eastern extremity of the dty, in the Sestkre di Caatelh, was 
the patriarchal edifice ; while that of St. Mark was only a ehapol 
attached to the Ducal Palace, This fact — so remarkable, when it 
is considered that, in every other capital of Europe, the most promi- 
nent church is the cafJiedrHl, and ahviiys has bten so — may serve to 
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confirm ths idea which has been advanced respecting " that most 
curioua plienomenon in all Venetian history — the vitality of reli^on 
jn private life and its deadness in public policy." 

The church of San Pietro di Castdlo ia now chiefly noticeable 
for its antiquity, its vast size, its splendid cloct, its lofly campanile, 
which leans a little more to one side than any of its sister cam- 
panili, and its antii^ue marble ch^r, which served the apostle in the 
church of Antioch, as some say ; or, wliicli was the tirone of some 
Moslem monarch, in the belief of othej's ! The latter idea seems 
corrohoiatcd by the fact, that the old chair beare inscribed upon it 
& couple of verses from the Koran. It was from this old church 
the " Brides of Venice" were carried off by the Istriote corsairs, in 
the tenth century, accordinp; to some authorities. Others lay the 
scene of the event at a little church on the site of the present edifice 
of Santa Maria Formosa. By decree of tie Senate, twelve 
maidens of beauty and virtue, selected from poor but honest fami- 
lies, were annually doweried by the State; and, decked for the 
occasion from the treasury of St. Mark, had their nuptials celebrated 
in the presene of the Dj^o tni all hii court, «itb gieit pomp, at 
this church In sim hr mannei with much ceienioiy at Rome, 
on the day of the Annunci itjon nmp montha before Christmas, 
the Pope, eMn ddw Vestows dDwnes on a dozen gnls about to 
marry. It w*. on one ot these oc asion^ that the corstirs of Trieste 
landed from their boats, seized the " beauty and booty" and fled, 
but were shortly overtaken by the bereaved bridegrooms, and the 
spoil and the prisoners were regained. For centuries the custom, 
was handed doivn and the event celebrated. The church of San 
/'i'efro WHS rebuilt in 1C2I. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Marli fills up the eastern side of tlie 
quadrangle of the celebrated Square to which it has given a name ; 
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and gorgeous though it be in bfirbario decorations, and in Greek, 
Goth Aiab c an 1 Byaant ne archit ct re Cur one is correct when 
she says — t resembles rather a Mitometan AIo { e than a 
Cbnstjaa temple Its ve ter fegade pn^enta a perfect asa of 
done sp res atat e. arches culumn tie who e 1! m ate I \y 
1 e m enae mos'ULa c e the three ent anoea e h la b 1 int 
now ts golden cr un [u jlo 1 u^ ■is whe e ec t i two 

hund d years ^go— 

■■ Stm glmvlng wlib the richest hnfs of nrl. 
As tliough the wcallli within, up-gnsliing. hud ran o'er ~ 

The first and third of these mosaics represont the removal of the 
remains of St. Mark from Alexandria, and their arrival at Venice ; 
while the fifth, which is four and a half centuries old, gives a view 
of tlie primitive church upon the present site. 

In the gallery above are thoao famoas travellers, the four Bronze 
Steeds of Ljsippus ; and, in the pavement of the vestibule below, 
a cube of porphyry indicates the spot where the proud old Pontiff, 
Alexander, planted his sandaled foot on the stubborn neck of the 
imperial Baibaiossa.* The external gates aro of bronze, one of 
them nearly six hundred years old, and the throe Innci- ones adniit- 

• InllSO, on Uie death of Adrian ly., two I'nraiails, Ralanil sad Octavicn, were, b; ili- 
Tialon ir the Concl&ve, each dectnicd Pspe, nud aKtnmed the titl'% severallj-, of AleiaDder 
III.,siidyictorIV. Atlhelnstallstlonof llolaniUOcbiiieD tore the sculet cape from his 
rival-a shonldcra, imd. In hia haste, put it in=idu-ont on his mm 1 llo was then Installed fn 

Eoma FredcridiBarbarossa declared for Vlotur; and Alesander, liavlniteseomuinnlcnt- 
ed Inith,floil to FrML=e,sTid, flcallr.lo Venice. YlctnrdiednndwDSSnccoaflodby Pasf.hnl 
III., who, also, dj-lDg, waa socceeded bj t^Hstna III. Venice asanmed thecanae of Aloi- 
andor, defcalcfl Barbarofaa by aea and land, tootprisener hlaeonOOio,IBrMdhinil»eom8 
to Venice BjidtignafTiMtj eT peace, Jalj'S3d,lin, and placed the fngitiyB Pope on bis 
throne, alter an esilc of twenty years— CaJixloa flotlne at his Wiptosoh. As a recompense, 
Aloiander presented Venice, throngh her Doge Ziani, with Oie inalgnla of the llsbtM 
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ting to tlie cliurch from the vestibule, are inlad n li si er two 
being of Venetian workmansiiip and about seven cent ir ea old tl a 
third having been stolen from the Mosc[ue of St-So^Iia, at Con- 
stantinople, in tbe year 1203. The vault of the vestb !e s one 
continuous supertides of mosaic, illusti'ative, chieflj of scenes n the 
Old Testament. Some of these mosaics date back to the eleventh 
century, and have little claim to notice, save their antiquity. They 
tell the whole story of the creation, temptation and fall of man, and 
that of the deluge and the lives of the patriarchs. One of them, 
which may be ciied as a sample of all, represents the Deity, in the 
guise of an aged man, taking the rib from the side of the sleeping 
Adam to make of it a svoman ! Some of the mosfuos of the veeti- 
bule, however, by the celebrated brothers Zucatti, in the sixteenth 
century, from cartoons of lltlau, are beautiful naH sublime. On 
entering the nave of the Basilica, the eye is dazzled, and the mind 
bewildered by the gorgeous spectacle presented — " a grand and 
dreamy structure, of immense propordons, golden with old mosaics, 
redolent of perfumes, dim wiih the smoke of incense, costly in trea- 
sure of predous stones and metals glittering through iron bars, 
holy with the bodies of deceased saints, rainbow-hued with windows 
of stained glass, dirk with carved woods and colored marbles, ob- 
scure in its vast blights and lengthened distances, shining with 
silver lamps and winking lights, uni'eal, fantastic, solemn, inconceiva- 
ble, throughout." Beneath the feet, the undulatory pavement is of 
marble, curiously tesselated, and the entire roo^ with its countless 
arches and its five vast domes, is one blaze of mosaic ; while around 
the edifice are beheld some Sva hundred columns of poq>hyry, ser- 
pentina, alabaster, and rarest maibles covered with choicest carvings 
and sculpture. The ponderous shafts which support the domes, are 
of richest oriental marble. There are, also, several tombs of Doges, 
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a Jarge number of statues, and many exquisite specimens of carved 
oak to be seen and admired. The intei'ior Is but dimly lighted by 
tlie splendid rose-window at ihe northern estremity of the transept, 
aided by a few small apertui'es in the domes. Ojipositu the rose- 
window is a singular mosaic, called "The Genealogical Tree of the 
Virgin." The roots of the tree are in the body of AJam, prosti'ate 
OQ his back, and on each of its branches sits a patriarch with liis 
stuff, or a prophet with his harp ; while on the topmost branch, 
stands the Virgin herself, emerging from a blossum and bearing the 
child ! The subject and de'^iga aie identical with those which dlu- 
minalffl one of the immense windows of the Cathedral of Cologne. 
The form of the Minsl#r of St. Mali's ia a Greek cross. Upon 
its site was commenced the first settlement of Mivo Alto, in the 
fifth century, and the first sacred structure on the spot was a chapel 
to St, Theodore, the earliest Patron Saint of the Island city. In 
the year 828, this edifice wns demolished, and a more splendid ono 
erected by tlie Doge Participazio, at his own expense, to receive the 
remains of St. Mark, then first bron^ht from Alexandria. In the 
year 976 this second church was burned to the ground, and the 
third and present edifice wiis not completiid until a hundred years 
later : nor was it until after the conquest of Coifetautinople, and of 
numerous other cities, that the acme of its splendor wns attained. 
St. Mark's, indeed, seems to have been made the receptacle of all 
the phmdeiings of the Venetians for ^es, without any reference to 
their incongruity with the plitce, or the order of their arrangement. 
Here stands a costly column stolen from one city, there a sculptuiMl 
door fiom another ; while over the poilal are the stolen bronze 
horses, and at the northci'n entrance are the hieroglyphic pillars ra- 
vishofl from the Temple of St. Sybla, at Acre, and the famous 
porphyry knights from the same sonquered place. During the 
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wliole ceaturj St Mark's was in course of construction, every 
Venetiwi galley tr iding to the East, was required to bring back 
some article of spoil to contribute to this great work. Yet, not 
St Mirk a alone, but almoat every other churcli or public structure 
in\eniee,wa5 decorated with plunder. The very body of the 
Patron S tint him^el^ was stolen by the crafty Venetians fi'om Alex- 
andria' The triJitioD js this: — A certain ruler of Alexandria 
erecting a pahte, and not having the fear of St. Mark before ' his 
ejes, despfflltd the Apostle'* (.hurch of its most precious marbles, to 
the extieme indignation of the priests, to whose care his remains 
had been entjusted, whiL.h pnests, to save which .remains from the 
menaced profAn<ition, sold them to certain "super-subtle" Venetian 
seac^ptauis who ch-jiicel tobein port — or, as some say, to Bono, 
Tribune of Malamocco, and Kustico, Tribune of Torcelio, in sea- 
man's guise. To conceal the barter from the populace, to whom 
the saint — at whose shrine miracles wero daily performed — was 
deservedly dear, the priests sulstjtuted the remains of Santa 
Claudia — a woman — in the Evangelist's cerements I But so 
powerful became the odor of sanctity in tiiis transaction, and so 
all-pervading, that the people came flocking to tlie temple with 
demands to be suffered personally to inspect the relics of tlieir 
Biunt. The cerements were exhibited to them inviolate — for the 
slit by wblcli the transfer had been made was behind ! The re- 
mains were then deposited ia a basket, and, to obviate search by 
the Musselmen, were covered with their especial abhorrence — 
pork — and thus conveyed on board the Venetian galley, where, 
for still further safety, they mere enveloped in her mainsail which 
was secured aloft to the yard ! By this notable device they escaped 
discovery in the strict search of all outward-bound vessels, then 
as now — and put to sea. On the voyage a storm arose, when, lo ! 
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the EMnt's spirit appeared amid tlie tempest, and " gavo the 
captain orders to furl hia sails and lay-to," which manceuvre, won- 
derful to tell, " saved the ship," as also the precious freight ! 

An'ived at Venice, tint relics were welcomed with the utmost 
pious pomp and holy joy. The celebrated church was erected for 
their worthy reception; and henceforth, for a thousand years, St. 
Mark was the patron of Venice — his golden lion was blazoned on 
her purple gonfalon, and his name was her war-cry. AH thtse 
marvels transpii'ed in the year of grace 827, and the whole story is 
related in gorgeous mosaic on the western front of the Minster, as 
before jnendoned — the mainsail, Musselmen, pork-banket, and Tri- 
bunes, all as large as life ! Unhappily, some two hundred years 
after theseevents, the EmperorHenrylll., pious soul, made an express 
pilgrimage from the heart of Germany to the saint's shrine to wor- 
ship the I'elics ; when, lo 1 to the holy horror of all concerned, when 
the reliquary, in which they had been deposited, was examined — they 
w m th rh I m ntt n by wh h th aland- 

p tal WIS hll d t th nt II g no" a t urs d bable. 
At 1 1 ea ly e m m wh th t, [ d the 

h h ndflllnatinu ddn fthp derous 

p liars wlhdt jjthp pld , d, fn perture 
in the massive marble, protruded a naked arm ! In terror ran the 
saciTstan to the archdeacon, and the archdeacon ran to the arch- 
bishop, and tlie archbishop ran (o the Doge; and the Doge, with 
the archbishop, the archdeacon, the sacristan, and all the dignitaries 
of church and state ran to the enchanted pillar, when the hand of 
the naked and protruding arm dropped a ring into t!ie archbishop'* 
bosom, and the pillar, widely expanding, an iron coftin, oontaininT 
the precious remains, was revealed ! Tliey were then, loi sif 
keeping, committed to the Doge, and by him to his sim =Bor But, 
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ere long, tlie sarcophagua eontaiiiing tliem ag^ii disappeared. So 
lately its 1811, however, it was discovered in a secret crypt of the 
aubterrauean chapel under the chui-ch, which, for nearly tliree cen- 
turies, had been unvisited, beoauae of inundations from the canals, 
and where it had been so closely concealed by tlie Doge Vitale 
Faliero as again to have been lost ! A festa cominemoratiiig the 
miracle of tlie column was instituted, and is annually celebrated on 
the 24lh of July. Another fista commemoratiog the second dis- 
covery, is also observed, as well as a tliird, on the anuiveisaiy of the 
day the relics first reached Venice. They now repose in safety, as 
is supposed, beneath the high altar, and uudur a marble tablet in- 
scribed with tlie saint's name; although superstition will have ifj 
that the talismanic bones were stolen by Napoleon in '97, before ha 
could cross the Lagune 1 As to SL Mai'k's ring, it seems to have 
experienced as many vidssitudes as his body, and was, at length, 
most sacrilegiously stolen, and thus lost forever. Tradition recites 
of it that, one stormy night, the Apostle employed a poor fisherman 
to take hiia passenger in hu gondola to tlie Lido ; when, by 
miraculous might, he sank a whole galley of demons rushing up tho 
Lagune to whelm Venice in the waves ; and then giving the fisher- 
man a ring in payment of his fare, bade him present it next morning 
to ihe Xkige amid his dignitai'ies ; and, in proof that it was the veri- 
table ring of St. Mark, the signet of the sdnt would be missing frjjm 
the treasury ! And so it turned out, and the old fisherman got a 
pension for life and his heirs after him, for his trouble. This pre- 
sentation of the ring by the fisherman to the Doge is (ho subject of a 
celebrated painting of Paris Bordone, in the Academy.* But all the 

* It la alao aiia to reprBSOut tho restoratjon to the Dogs of the nupliil ring with wliioh 
nesr the fort of Bt Andrew, anii rpgaincd by Uio tkhonoia Cooper, Id liia grapliio anil 
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iacidenfa of St. Mark's history have been sirailwlj immortalized. 
The legends of this saint which tradition and chronicle have trans- 
mitted are quite numberless. His peculiar affectioa for Venice, and 
the peculiar affection of Venice for bim, ia said to date as_ far back 
for origin as a ™it he made the maishy islands of the Lagune dur- 
ing Lis earthly pilgiimage, and a prediction he tlieii made of its 
future glory ! 

But so much space has been devoted to the ancier.t Ba^ihca, that 
nothing can be said of its precious treasury so often robbed ; nor of 
its gorgeous baptistry, with ila sculptured font ; nor of lis sacristy 
with its firmament of mosfuo ; nor of its chapel of Cardinal Zeiio 
with a noble monument to a noble man ; nor of the humble tomb 
of the descendant of " blind old Dandolo," the fii'st historian of 
Venice, and her last Dc^e deposited within the walls of St. Mark; 
nor of the Oratory of the Cross, supported by most costly columns, 
and crowned with the vastest f^ate in the world — as large as a 
human head ; nor of the wondraus Pala d'oro, with its priceless 
gems ;* nor of tlie splendid portal of Sansovino, to which lie is said 
to have devoted thirty years of toil ; nor ol tile mass ot rock on 

a Blmllat Inciaont with hig olil fisiionnan uf Uip Ijigmie, AnKmloi From 1530 to ITOB no 
1«8S than 3TS aooal rings wtredroppea into the Adriitlc; of alL which nombir, Uie re- 
covery ot bat one l! cbronicliKl. and tliatfrom tlieinnn'of a flali, 

• ThlaeplonaiflspeclDien of Grecian ar(;BScBrioil5nail issplendiii— this /Vidr^oni— 
this Oriental Jcon— was bronglit by Oi-seolo ftom Conslantinoijie. ss spoiL In 976. It "tb 
howerer, enrichod La 1105, 1209, anJ IMS; and [Bpairwl as lale as IMS. The J&ipia aro 
ftom tliB Old ana Kew Toatamcnla and the 'dte of SI. M»tk, iillh Greek. Latin, and bai- 
bailo hisetlptions, lntMmhisli>a. It is composed of pearls, ametbrits, onyses, topazes, 
iHpphires, omeralJs, mllies, opals, turquoises, cornelians, chr}-so1itee. adamants, aqna. 
maruies. enamel. &&, and is deemed as IE may well bi>, orinosltmable value, li is eoi'e!v<I 
by on oil p^ntbig, the work of Vonetlun artists in 1351 At Ui« cboreh of San BalvalorB 
is to be Boon b (jmilar /cnn, or moiallio piotnrs, on oooosion of (neat fetes. The Pala 
doro hiU slvraja been tespecled by invaders— eseo by Napoleon. He seized Uie unbtidlea 
(UcAb st the portil, but crossed not the tiiicEliold of SL Murk's. 
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winch was beheaded John the Baptjat, still stainea with his blood ; 
noroftiio antique stone chair of St. Mark ; norof the gorgeous Baldac- 
chl no, supported by ils sculptured columns; nor of the reliquary 
full f pneeJess t asures, among which is a leg of St. Pioti'o Orseolo, 
p esented by L nia XV. ; nor of the exquisite margueleries of wood ; 
no of m ny — many another most marvellous thing, which &&• 
qu t p V m ^ only, and alone, to the ancient Minster, enables 
one t b h Id 

The Basilica of St. Mark has been well styled " a museum of 
mosaic." Every where is mosaic. The whole interior of the tem- 
ple is draped with this tapestry of stone— these paintings of marble. 
It spieada itself abng the walls it leaps into the arches, it bends in 
the domts jt folds itself in the angles, it drops between the pilasters 
and [ilKrs, and even flows down over the pavement, in designs aa 
numerous as capnce can multiply, and as symbolic as oriental fic- 
tion can ni\enL Figuies or landscapes, groups or individuals, ani- 
mals real or apocryphal, scenes pagan or Chnstian, objects sacred 
or profane — the mosaic is every wheie, tradng ils brilliant lines with 
myriads of colored paiiicles, each one seemingly a gem of price ; 
here a saint from the cai'toon of Titian — there a scene fi'om the de- 
sign of Palma — yonder a glimpse of the glories of Paradise, and 
close beside it the red flames of Hell ; and all this accomplished by 
means of fi'agraenta of colored glass embedded in a ground of gold, 
rendering the whole work so inestimable in value, that, with hardly 
an image, the temple was long since styled La chiesa aurea — the 
church of gold !* And then, the priceless opulence of marble under 
every possible form of column, cornice, pilaster, pillar, plate, tablet, 

* " "Wlio would drcaio," sjijs thgt graphic wrllei, Leconilc, In a dearripdon of 31. 
Mark's Church which has Boggesled mucb on tho Bubjecl hero prcscntod— " Who would 
dr«ani, tbat s idctoreas trilllsnt sa that of a raastcr. auil ton times oadurcllle, could be 
produced by llUlcFragmenta of colored gt^- j?" 
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balustrade, staircase, altar — the product of onental quarries — the 
spoils of Greece and Byzantium, of Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
Sjriit, Jaspar, porphyry, alabaster, serpentine, verd-antique — granite, 
veined and spotted, wbite and black, gray and variegated — all 
bound together, and consolidated by the crimson hrocatdh of Ve- 
rona, every where wrought into marqueterie or vermkulalo—tha 
mosaic of marble. Mosque, temple, church — with the proportions 
of the fane of Jupiter Capitolious at Rome, and the domes and de- 
corations of St. Sophia at Byzantium — with its Greek, Gothic, Sara- 
cenic architecture — with its useless columns, its balustrades without 
object, statues without niches, auiroals without name, bas-reliefe in- 
explicable, inscriptions indecipherable, legends incomprehensible : 
Moorish minareis assuming the form of the Christian cross — Byzan- 
tine columns crowned with Corinthian enpitsls— all inconsistent, 
incoherent, fantastic — all indicating a perfect cmbarras du riches — a 
profuse opulence of spoil, whio!i sought only to enrich, and which 
has resulted in an order and style, to which the word canvposiln can 
alone hope to do justice ! And thus, by the re-union from all parts 
of the world of things most predoiM, has been completed a monu- 
ment bizarre, doubtless, yet unique — novel as well as rich to excess 
— in splendor incoraparable, and which, whether museum or min- 
ster, temple or palace, would alone suffice as an artistic illustration 
of this Adriatic Rome— were she not already, by reason of other 
magnificent piles, one of the moat renowned cities in the world, and, 
without any exception, the most original. The Basilica of St. Mark 
is the history of Venice in marble, where every event is immor- 
talized by a column; a bas-relief, a relique — by a statue, a legend, 
an inscription, a tomb ; and it offeis a theme for thought, not more 
lo liini who meditates and prays, than to him who analyzes and 
stiKlics; lo the aichitect, Ihe sculptor, the piunter, not more than to 
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tlio antic^tmrian, the poet, aud- the histotian. 
ready mentioned, evejy vessel Uiat tntured the Laguue liiought ita 
tiibute lo St. Maik : every conquest couuibuled a colonnade uf 
jaspac and serpent! ne^evefj treaty a collection of bas i;,hefa and 
baiuatradea — every ransom, a reliijue — every siege a statue ; and, 
nLile the sons of St. Mark, as soldiei^ and seaman, brought booty 
from the ends of the eoi'lh lo enrich his shrine, those ^hu tamed at 
home eaeiled all the poweia of ti'auscendeut genius — Zucatto coia- 
binuig with Titian — to render it glorious with the new-found ails of 
maTquelaie aud mosaic* Even the huge columns of the Piazetla 
were designed to enrich St. Mark's when brought from Naxos by 
Micbieli; but it was found impossible to rendi:^ them available, aud 
for fifty years they lay on the Molu forgotten ; aud even Ferdiuaud of 
Austiia, as lately as 1838, wheu returning from his coronation at 
Milan, did not foiget to deposit here his crown and scepti'C, having al- 
ready deposited Lis royal mautiu at M<inza, with the iron crown ha 
bad just assumed — the ciowu of Agilulpha, and Napoleon, and 
Cliailemagtie. 

Next to the patriai'chal ChureU of Venice, that of Santa Maria 
della Salute is most admired. It is a grand and imposing struc- 
ture. It rises at (he enti'ance of the Oanalazzo, aud its lofty and 
lordly double-dome is beheld fai' out in the Adriatic, Uie first object 
in approaching Venice from the sea. It was cominonoed in 1631, 
as a votive mouumeut of the plague of the preceding year, which 
swept off 60,000 of the people of Venice. This devoted city bas 
been visited five times in its history by this awful scoui^e — in 1343, 
when three-fifths of the population of Birope are supposed to have 
succumbed to its ravages— in 1413, in H78, in 157a ; and, last, in 
J630. At the height of the mortality and terror produced by this 
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latest visitation, tte D(^e Contarini' and the Patriarch llepolo re- 
corded a solemn vow, to erect a temple in honor of ihe Virgin im- 
mediately upon t!ie cessation of the pestilence. Wonderful to re- 
late, on that very day the plague ceased, and, on the Feaat of the 
Annunciation, on the 25th of March of the ensuing yeai-, the anni- 
versary of the founding of the city, the first stone of the votive 
church to " Holy Mary of the Salvation" was laid with great pomp 
by the Doge, attended by all the Senate in procession. The in- 
BcriptJon, " U'ode origo inde salus^'' on the pavement, commem- 
orates the coincidence in the founding of the city and the church, 
and the cessation of tlie plague. The event added a new fete, of 
course, to the Venetian calendar. It was called " Ln Sagra," 
Every year, on the anniversary of the event, High Mass is said in 
the church with exceeding pomp, and some years it is celebrated by 
the people with great rejoicing. This was especially the case _iu 
March of 1848, immediately upon the expulsion of the Austrians. 

The architect of the Salute was Loughena, who hud its massive 
foundations on a substratum of 1,200,000 piles; and, despite its vast 
disproportion of ornament, itis a most stately and magnificent edifice. 
-Its form is octagonal ; its dome is supported by eight ponderous 
pillars; it possesses one hundred and twenty-five statues. It has si."i 
secondary altaiis, all, like the grand altar, oppressed with ornaments. 
It is opulent in marbles, candelabra, bronzes, sculptures, and clwfs 
d'mnvre of Titian and Tintoretto. In the oratory of the adjoining 
convent is the tomb of the celebrated architect Sansoviuo, who iviia 
a wanderer all his hfe, and whose remmns have been wandering from 
one church to another ever voce his death. 

The church J)d R&dentore which uplifts its stately shape ainiost 
alone on the island of the Giudecca^ot Zaecca — so called becim^o 
anciently the quarter appropriated to the Jews, and previously called 
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Spinalonga, because supposed to resemble a tkom, owes its origin 
to like cause with the Salute. At the Ume of tbe visitation of the 
plague ill I3l5, the Doge Moncetiigo aud the Patriarch Trevisano 
recorded a joint voiv, similar to that of ContariDi and Tiepolo, a 
bundrcd yeai'a later in imitation, and with similar result. Tho 
scouige at once ceased its ravages ; and, before the year bad closed, 
I'alladio had been chirged to rear the chuich Del Santlssimo Be- 
dentore — " The church of the Most Holy Redemer" — in fulfillment 
of a vow 80 potent and so providential. On the 3d day of May, 
1578, the Doge and tbe Patriarch, with appropriate pomp, laid tlio 
first stone. This event added a festa to the Venetian calendar simi- 
lar to that of the Salute — similarly named Im Sagra ; and, on the 
19tb of July, 185), it was celebrated with unwonted splendor in 
conneclion with tbe restoration by Austria of tbe privilege of a free 
port, Tbe form of tbe Redeutore is a Latin cross ; its fagade is 
vastly majestic in distant view ; it has four altara, all surcharged with 
ornament, and about a dozen fine paintings by Veronese, Tintaretto, 
Bassano, and Palnia. 

The chureb of San Giorgio Maggiore — " St. George the Great " 
a very popular saint at Venice — on the island of the same name, 
directly opposite the Piazetta, and one of the most prominent 
objects in approaching (be city from tlie Admtie, with its dome and 
towering campanile visa e mmtnccd \>\ Pilladio in 15C6, as a 
rival to bis famous cki.f d'auirt the Redpntore ; but was not com- 
pleted until forty years Inter and by an mferior artist. Its facade 
of Istrian marble, adorned with columns ^nd statues, has a splendid 
eflect when illumined 1 y tbi" gol 1 ind purple of tbe setting sun and 
viewed from the Molo or Piazetta Its dome is one of the grand- 
est, and ita eampamb oni, of the lof i ^t, in Venice. Ifa 
form is a Latin cross, and its inteiioi its decorated by columns, 
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Btatueo, bronze, an 1 pictuiis by misttis Its eleven alters 
are hd™ wifli orndioeiit, esf oluII} tho Li^h iltif wliich is com 
pleltly iriLrusteJ njth m^iblca ind Ijronze'' Tlie choii la spUod d 
with decoiation, and the stills of oi\. chbjratLly aculptui d Thia 
impoyng pile la hiiioifd with the ri,mi iis and mimiraciits ot tliiee 
of the most illustrious Digis that e\i,r wore tlie buetta of the 
Ocean Queen. The first monument ia that of DomiQico Michieli, 
the conqueror of Jaiia, Tyve, Ascalon, and Jerusalem, and " The 
Terror of the Greeks " who died in 1 1 2 8. It was this hero who brought 
home from the Atchipolago the two famous granite coluQioa, gray 
and red, which stand in the Piazetta, hearing on their summits the 
Lion of St. Mark and the statue of bis predecessor in the protecto- 
rate of Venice — St. Theodore, standing on a crocodile. A second 
monument is that of the Doge Leonai'do Donato, disliuguiihod for 
Lis noble defiance of the spiritual despotism and saeuiar assumption 
of that haughty, Potitjff Paul V^ despite all the anatbemas of 
noma, who died in 1012 ; while the third is that of Marc' Antonio 
Memmo, who dispersed and routed the formidable piratic bands of 
the Uscoques of Dalraatia, which, for a hundred years, had been 
the terror of the AdrialJc. lie died in 1015. Here, too, are 
monumenls of the Procurator Venicro, who died in 1667, and Vin- 
cenm Morosini, who died iu 1538, besides portrfuts of numeroiB 
Venetian senators by Tintoretto. Over one of the doors is seen, 
also, the pleasant portrait of Pope Pius VII, It was in this church 
that he was crowned, after his election by a conclave of cardinals 
convened at Venice in tho month of March, 1800. 'Hie church 
itself is said to owe its earliest origin to a singular cause. The 
island where it stands was once covered with cypresses, and inhabited 
by Benedictine monks. A ferocious mastiff belonging to the society 
lore in pieces a young son of the Doge Pietro Ziani in 120,'; ; who, 
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in hia fury, ordered the church and the eonvent of the monts to he 
at once levelled with the soil. As his wrath and grief became 
assuaged, however, by the lapse of time, Lis piety awoke ; and, as a 
self-inflicted penaneo for his sacrilege, he erected on the spot a 
church to St. George tlie Great In 1566j this church having 
fallen into decay, the present edifice was commenced by Palladio on 
the old foundation. 

The church of the Frari, or Sunla Maria Gloriosa <fe' Frari, 
was erected about sis hundred years ago, and is celebrated for its 
numerous and sumptuous mausolea. Of these, there are about a 
dozen, several of which are equestrian, erected to the memory of 
doges, generals, and senators of the Kepublic But there is ono 
humble tomb which attracts more attention than all of these. At 
the base of the second altar, on the right as you enter, you see a 
Bimple slab in the pavement, which indicates by its inscriptioo, that 
beneath repose the ashes of the immortal Titian. He was one of 
the last victims of the plague of 1575. He <hed August lllh, 
1578 — at his own house, which is still to be seen, Ca,mpo- Rotta 
5526, and not at the Palazzo Baibarigo, where he long lived and 
painted — at the advanced age of ninety-nine years, almost with the 
brush in his hand.* The unfinished painting of " Christ at the 

* The great maslrrs sX Venice mosl of Ihem nltaneS Terr B^^t ogs. Saosoyino died 

wliDe Goldoni, " llio Italian MoUcre," died al 86. Gior^one died of grief at ag-tlie Mm.> 
nge OS GapliacI— for Ibe iussof B mislreM, wlioelopod KlUi Fletro Liielo, o«of (lis pupllfl, 
who subsequectlj feU, a Boldler, at Zara. The mistreM of Titian, immorUliicd by his 
brnsh, waa Vlolsnte, danghter of tlia elder ralois. The great master was at one lime 
wwltliy, and enlertsloed ooijlea at hia table ; bnt he leeame luipovertBlied bj a natural 
son, who aeeniB, netertholue, to liaco been a Tory liiiDBtural one, who was a priest— and 

thieies and thoroughly aacied, the cnstomary TigilancB of the police hating been 
paralyiod by lie peaUlence. 
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Tomb," on which, at the IJme, he was engaged, is to be seen at the 
Academy. His remains, by order of tlie &? te ra 

by quick lime, as were those of other victim 
were deposited in the Frari church, where t ce 

malned. At the close of the last century, as 

furnish a design for a monument to the m d 

gratuitously; but the execution of the noi ss d h 

fall of tlie Republic. Some years since, a d 

by the late Emperor of Austria, Ferdinand, d 

ia now in slow progi'ss.?. Tlie monument d g C 

Titian stands over the remans of Canova mse 
directly opposite, across the nave. The ele p ia se 

of a lofty pyramid of Carrai'a marble, with f3 

into a tomb, with allegorical figures of Art 
procession — not in very good taste, as a w 
leaV, by a subsoiiption of the sculptor's ad rs F pe, 

a cost of $20,000 Th nr m t ng nillj de^ n d f 

Titian, but erect d ts des w is by 1 nsclf n d ti i ti be 

f A t and t d 
es t V n 1. 
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hundred ducats and a gold medal, for hia monnmetit to the cele* 
bvated Admiral Eino, at the Arsenal, although the irork had 
been gratuitous. In '97, Napoleoo confirmed the penaioo, and 
Austria did the Bams in 1815, on condition that the sculptor 
should superintend the Austrian students of art at Rome, a 
dty he had then selected for his abode. Subsequently, Piua 
Vn. made him Marquis of Ischia, the revenues amounting to 
eome three thousand scudi per annum. In 1815, he was commis- 
fiioned to superintend the restoration of tbe works of ai't to Italy. 

Another, among the numerous gorgeous mausolea in the Frari 
church which will arrest the eye, is that of the unhappy Doge 
Francesco Foscari, immortaiiied by Byron in tlie tragedy beai'ing 
his name. His do^at of thirty-four years was one of the longest 
and most illustrious in the history of the Republic. Overwhelmed 
at length by the persecutions to which he aud his family were sub- 
jected by his foes, and compelled, at the extreme age of eighty- 
four yeaiis, to abdicate an office he had reluctantly accepted, and 
had twice offered to resign, and had been finally forced to swear to 
retain for life-.-he fainted on descending the Giants' Staircase to 
leave his ducal abode. On hearing the great bell of St. Mark 
announce the election of his successor, Mallpieri, five days later, he 
ruptured a blood vessel, and died, October 30th, l-iS^. It is a 
remarkable' fact, that, never before, and never stn,i, m dl tlio 
long history of Venice, was there a Doge to mourn at the f.plen 
did obsequies of bis predecessor. It was onlj after the death and 
burial of i5iie Doge that another was ever chosen In the gaib of i 
simple Senator, Malipieri followed the reraim's of the gri, rt Fo-.L,in, 
decked with the insignia of the dogat, to the tomb 

In the biography of none of the noble faraihas ot Vauioe » tho 
persecuting jealousy of that despotic 01igiri,hy so conspicuous, t» in 
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that of the YoKin Many of those f imibes, it is true, were vie- 
tinis of life lon^ nmtjrdoin, because ot their power and renown ;* 
but thpie IS none whose per^ecutiuns will LOTUpire with those of 
this celebrated houae Hid the wwning *3dressed by Foseari's 
predecessor, Montenigo, to the Senate, igi nst his elu ition to the 
Ducal chair, been but addressed to himself, and bcin but better 
heeded than it was by those who recci\ed it, the old noble might 
have been spared the miseries of liia protiactt-d dogat, and, at 
length, have succumbed to a happier fate ; while his morta! foe, Lo- 
redano, might never have inscribed on his ledger — L^ha pagata — 
" lie has payed" — at the close of a long aoooutit of cruelties, be- 
cause of iinpuled wrongs in a father and uncle slain. The studied 
and refined pei'secutlon of Poseari by the Venetiau Senate, may be 
inferred from a single example. One day, while Doge, in his own 
gorgeous palace on t!ie Grand Canal, surrounded by patiiciana, he 
was slightly wounded by a man clearly insane, pertaining to a noble 
family. Despite the manifest insanity, however, the man was arrest- 
ed, tried and tortured by the Ten; and, althongh the Doge entreated 
his pardon, was actually executed. The tragedy took place in a boat 
moored opposite to the palaco where the blow had been struck ; and 
Foscari was forced to witness the pitiable spectacle from his owu 
windows ! And, a few years later, the old Doge was forced to 
■witness a spectacle yet more pitiable — the torture of his own, and 
only, and innocent son ! A fine painljng of the last parting of the 
two Foscari, by Gregoletti, was exennt 

•TkH femilj-Di Moula, for cssmplo, whosa e 
Onud Canal, was persaculfid Rjr years, bccau^ a 
Teaica to Gome, acon^pted the red batof a Cardinal 
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of t!ie Emperot Ferdinand ; as was, also, one of the last parting of 
old Faliero with bis wife. Engravings of both are eoramott at 
Venice. 

One other monuniODt in the church of the Frari will attract at- 
tention for its unique, its grotesque design, if foi" nothing besides. 
It is that of the Doge Pesaro, who died in 1660, from the effects of 
a fall down one of the secret "itaircaes of the Duoal Palace He 
reigned but thiee yeais and his porajnu'! tomb prewnts one of the 
numerous inatnccea at Venire, wh. rem the monument of the prince 
seems imposing and splendid, m e\ict rdtio to the bieuty and 
insignifieince of his adnim is t ration The ponderous mausoleum 
presses wiih crush ng weight on the shoulders of two unhtppy 
negioes, bliik 'js the bUekeat mirble can malothem, their sible 
knees bursting through their white drawers, la their desperate 
efforts to sustain their burthen In the centre of the monument, 
above all, complaismtly sita the m'irble Dago, and, on eaih side 
of him, is a b^nze skeleton bearing a scroll, and a dragon bearing 
an urn 1 Another figure is, at the same time, offering the Doge a 
crown, which he is very modestly declining 1 

This church has half a dozen altars richly decorated ; some fine 
paintings by Titian, Palraa, Bellini, Salviati, and othera ; a choir 
celebrated for its exquisitely carved wood and marqueterte, and a 
lai^ number of statues, urns, bronzes, sculptures, &c The convent 
adjoining is a depository of the archives of the government, ancient 
and modem ; and embraces, among other treasures, "The Golden 
Book," and numerous autograph letters of Charles V., Francis I^ 
Henry IV., and of Napoleon. 

The church of the Frari, or Monk';, owes its name to the fact, 
that the site was once possessed by a convent of Minorities of St. 
Franras. The first stone was laid in 1250, by Cardinal Ottaniano, 
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Legate of the Pope. ITiere is nothing in its afohiteeturu fo demand 
noljoe. Ita fagade is enriched by three fine statues. 

The church of San Giovanni e Paolo — " Saints John and Paul" 
—is to Venice, iu connection with the church of the Frari, what 
St Denis is to Paris, what "Westminster is to London, what Santa 
Croce is to Florence, what the Escurial is to Madrid : it is the Pan- 
theon, the Windsor, of the illustrious dust of the andent Republic ; 
it is the mausoleum ut power to rank, " wliere pomp magnificently 
muuins d-'iartedp d E h has n 

pretension Its g fin h u wfe 

commenced in h te n h con u te 

and consecrated nhfiftnh thf uesn 

Iluie are sfen the n ra b fawu D es am w h 

that of Andrea Vendramini, whose magniGeent palace on the Grand 
Canal now belongs to tlie Duchess of Berri, is the most imposing. 
It is, indeed, deemed by many the most splendid tomb in Venice. 
This Doge was one of the first of the New Nobility created after the 
War of the Chioggia, in acknowledgment of extraordinary pecum.iry 
sacrifices of patriotic eltizena during that darkest epocli in the his- 
tory of the Republic, Here, also, is the urn of the heroic Marc' 
Antonio Bragadino, the champion and the martyr of Cyprus, con- 
taining only his skin — ransomed by his family, at enormous cost, 
from the Moslem. Like Marayas and St. Bartholomew, he was 
flayed alive I Here, also, among the numberless tombs of senators, 
generals, and illustrious men, that of Vittorio Cappello, brother of 
the frail but beautiful Bianca, to whose liberality he was indebted 
for the Trovisan palace, on the Calle di Canonica, near the Cathedral, 
one of the richest in Venice, will arrest attention ; as, also, that of 
Edward Windsor, a military adventurer — a CondotUore in the ser- 
vice of the Republic, an Englishman, interred nearly three centuries 
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Ago, An inscription on the tomb of Alvise Micliiele records the fact, 
that he fell dead, in 1589, in the Senate chamber, while nixing the 
recognition of Henry IV^ liing of France, by the Republic ;* and, 
in a, comer is seen the new tomb of Uie Marquia de Chasteller, 
Greneral of Artillery and Governor of Venice, who died in 1825. 
The celebrated Doge, Manno Faliero, who was beheaded for treason 
on th'e landing of the Giants' Staircase of the Ducal Palace as as- 
serted by Byron and Dekvigne — is declared in notes to their re- 
spective Tragedies founded on the subject, t« be buried in an 
obscure corner of this church ; but by others it is denied. Several 
of the monuments are surmounted by equestrian statues, and by 
marble effigies of armed men, who look out from their helmets as 
fiercely as executioners. A vast window of beaulifuUy colored glass, 
executed at Murano in the fifteenth century, presents one of the few 
specimens of that art in the churches of Venice ; although the stain- 
ing of glass in a certain manner has been for ages, and is yet, a 
secret jealously guarded at that ancient manufactory. Over the 
grand altar, which is veiy rich, is a lesser window of similar cha- 
racter, a centnry later in origin. This church has some fine paint- 
ings, as well as some line sculptures in marble ; but the gem of the 
edilice is considered the celebrated Swi Pietro Murlire by Titian. 
This pj«nting is, by some artists, esteemed the second, in regard of 
merit, in the world — "The Transfiguration," by Raphael, in the 
Vatican, being ranked the first. Others consider, " The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin," by Titian, in the Academy of Venice, or " The 
Communion of St. Jerome," by Paul Veronese, in St. Peter's at 
Kome, or " The Last Judgment," at Paris — either one, or all, supe- 

idsUoces, The formor feU In a conynl^ye fit, April BLh, 1793, wH™ rising to epeafc In 
Oie House of I/inla. aiifl diei s mmilli latar at liia rcsidciico in Lonilon. Ailaras, aa every 
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rior.* ''The greatest mastei-a Lave J^reed," Lovrever, as we are 
informed bj Algarotti, " that it ia impossible to find a fault in this 
pmiiting !" Whatever ils mefJta, it has certainly received t!ie highest 
honors which, can be accorded a work of art. Having once been 
Bold by the fraternity, for whose church it was painted, for the sum 
of 18,000 crowns, the Council of Ten annulled the contract, and 
forbade ths Dominicans ever again, on pain of death to all con- 
cerned, to pai-t with it! By Napoleou it was sent to the Louvre, 
where it remsuned fifteen years ; and was there, by the ingenious 
process of rentoilage, restored to primitive perfection. It has been 
engraved a dozen times, and copied and imitated times numberless, 
A few years since, it was copied for the Emperor of Russia ; and, 
in the summer of I85I, a copy was lalien by Bartolomei, a Roman 
artist of diatinctiou, for the Academy of Aits in Baltimore. The 
subjeut of this famous painting is the murder of a monk known as 
Father Peter of Verona, who was assassinated in a forest near Ear- 
lassina, when returning from a secret conference with another monk. 
This man flourished in the thirteenth century, and repaired fi'om 
Verona to Milan to denounce heresies, and punish heretics. Indeed, 
a pulpitis still shown on the out^deof the church of San Eustachio, 
in the latter city, whence he was wont to hurl hia pious anathemas. 
But the worthy disciple of St. Dominic finding himself quite unsuc- 
cessful in his spiiitual denunciations, had recourse to corporeal tor- 
tures, which, through the Inquisition of liis dark order, he plied so 
mercilessiy, thali at length, in 1252, April 6th, long-suffeiing pa- 
tience was exhausted, and fear and vengeance dictated his assassi- 
nation. A dozen years afterwards Rome canonized him ; and 
three centuries after that, Titian was commissioned by the Domiu' 

• Titian himself rogarfoJ as liis maater-ploM, the " Supper," paiiiteJ fur I'lillip 11., Inr 
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icaos to confer more lasting immortality yet on the Martyrdom and 
the Martyr. The design, drawing, drapery, and coloring of tJiis picture, 
even the most unprofessional eye must peiceive to be exquisite ; 
but all unprofessional people, and even all professors and conrms- 
seurs of art, do not concede it to be the most attractive of the great 
master's works. The robust figure of an angel or two hovering in 
most palpable — ^nay, ponderous proportions over the tree-tops, do- 
tracts materially from the appropriateness of the design to a practi- 
cal and Protestant eye. But, if this be a fault obnoxious to good 
taste, it is a glaring one in al! the great religious paintings of all 
tlie great masters. The Deity presides in pereon at the "Paradise" 
of Tintoretto, and receives the Madonna info Heaven in the " As- 
sumption" of Titian ; while, in " The Venetian Slave delivered by 
St, Mark " ot the former artist, the muscular body of the saint de- 
scending from the skies makes one shudder, from its similitude to 
the foroi of some stalwart and unhappy tiler tumbling headlong 
from a roof! " The Last Judgment," of Michael Angelo, also, whe- 
ther as a fresco iu the Sistine chapel at Rome, or as a painting in 
the Borbonic Museum at Naples, strikes the uninitiated more as a 
curious collection of iv ell- developed aims and legs, floating by some 
" devilish cantrip slight" in mid-air, than for anything else ! 

In the campo, in front of the church of Saints John and Paul, is 
to be seen the only public equestrian statue in Venice ; and tliis one 
proves, that its artist was not very "knowing in horse-flesh." West- 
macott says, " it is heavy in form, and its action is unffue to nature." 
It is said to be the second equestrian statue erected in Italy after 
the renaissance, and is a monument to Colleoni, a general of the 
Kepublic, who is said first to have employed field-pieces in warfare, 
and who died in 147s. Count Daru states, that Colleoni bequeathed 
the Bifpublic 21G,000 ducat", on condition that nn equestrian t, fat uo 
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to hfe memory should be erected on this spot The legacy was 
accepted, and a famous artist of Florence, Andrea Verocebio, painter, 
sculptor, arclii(«ct, iiiTeiifor of modelling in plaster, and master of 
the celebrated Leonardo da Vinei, was employed lo execute the work. 
Taaari tells us, that the sculptor had moulded the horse, when he 
was notified, that he must mould the figure of Vellaoo of Padua, a 
living general, as ils rider. The indignant artist, in a rage, broke 
the head of his mould, and then fled home to Florence ! Tlie 
Senate sent word afier him, that his own head should share the fate 
of lus horse's, if he was caught I His reply was, that they could 
restore his own head far more easily than they could that of his 
horse ! There was so much of truth in the rejoinder, as well as so 
much of humor, that a pardon was sent him at once, when he 
returned to Venice, and worked with such zea! on his original 
design, that he ruptured a blood-vessel and died ; and the statue 
was cast by Leonardo, whose name appears on the horse's girth. 

This anecdote illustrates the fact, that St. Mark was always a 
stern task-master, whetj^^ dealing with artists or admirals, aoulp- 
tors or soldici's. It is''FtJsted of the celebrated Titian, who suc- 
ceeded Bellini as painter of the Republic, — (for which service he 
received three hundred crowns per annum, being obliged to paint 
evtiry Di:^e ate git ero vns per 1 ead pad by the Doge himself!) — 
that, on one occa- on ha ng been c nm =s oned to execute a bat- 
tle-piece for tl e ^t^te at tw 1 e d ca s per d en while employed, 
and having b# pa d ad ance ind bav ng been idle fifteen days, 
be was mulcted t vo hu 1 ed lucata — obta ne 3 on false pretences !" 
Another artist, Tintoretto, perhaps, or Giorgione— ha^ ing been paid 
in advance for a picture for the Ducal Palace, and ha\ mg suspcndt-d 
the work and gone over to Padua to paint an altar [)iecu, an agent 
of the Ten brought the truant speedily back to Venic, and b^de 
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Lim resume, at once, and compleW " the job of the Senate !" Again, 
while the great Sansovino, architect of the State, waa erecting the 
Library of St. Mark, one of the vaults sinking, he was atreated and 
imprisoned, deposed from office, and condemned to repair the 
damage at his own cost. Thiough the influence of his friends, 
Titian and Pietro Arctinc, he waa restored to Uberty and office, but 
soon after died On the famous bronze door of the Sacristy of St. 
Mark, which "occupied thirty yean of the artist's life," appear the 
heads of his two friends with his own Arctmo waa a poet, infa- 
mous for dcbaiicherv Oni* more — nhen Sanmichieli had erected 
the noble ct- le (t Sint' Andrea amid the "lands and waves of the 
Port of the Lido hii foes pronounced it insecure ; and, not until it 
bad been te-ited b\ % discharge of all its batteries at the same mo- 
ment, was the ari-liitect released from arrest 

Adjoining the eburch of Simts John and Paul stands the fina 
edifice of the Scuola di San Marco, one of the six reiigioas and 
philanthropic private institiition= which to her honor be it recorded, 
ha\-e for four ceiitnnes exuted at Vcuilb Tliis is a Hospital for 
the Poor, and among its mm'ites are se\ tral hundred insane women. 
A walk through its spacious wirds is more impressive than would 
be a thousind homuies Mtdnena m ill its horrible — In all its re- 
volting fornw w here — fiom mopintf fituit* to raving lunacy. The 
old system still obtain", with all its fearful lesulta. The Hospital for 
insane men is on the island of San Servolo, in the direction of the Lido. 
"IIere,''sayaaneIoquentwriter, " thereasonofafewPriest-Hospital- 
lars, Monks of St. John, straggles with the madness of three hundred 
maniacs ;" while, from the grated casements, the unhappy inmates 
look out on the melancholy Lagune, and send forth over the mir- 
rored surface, as it reflects the lurid sunset, or the pallid moon- 
beams, their wild and unavailing shoula after the passing gondola. 
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" Ob, God ! lake wLat thou wilt, but spare my reason !" was the 
ejaculation of the great Johnson ; and who that had visited the 
Mad Houses of Venice would not join in that mouc iiful piaver ! 

Close bcMde the 1 f '^a S volo, and, as a contrast to its sad 
destinatioa, stand the le of S i Lazzaro, the site of the peaceful 
Convent of the A m n s Th island owes its name to the fact 
that, in 1182, a Ho p t I f lira from the Oiient was here estab- 
lished. But, the urise of I p o j ceasing in 1715 Mechitar, chief 
of the Armenian chu h d en from the Morea, bj the infideh, re- 
ceived of the Ven t a S nate h spot as an asylum for his faith— 
vhich faith is Cathohc, ceita)n Jites and ceremonies only excepted. 
The voluminous registers of San Lazzaro show the names of half the 
dlslJnguished people of Europe, to say nothing of Asia and America. 
In the year 1801, Pope Pius VII, after his consecration at San 
Giorgio, visited this convent, and recorded his name. In 1842, 
King Louis of Bavaiia, on a visit there, addressed some verses to the 
monks, which were done by them into three different languages. 

Not far from the church of Sta. John and Paul is Za Chiesa de" 
(?iSU!(i— 'The Church Df tl e Jesuits." Externally, it i-, a vast 
barn , and, on entering the first impression is, that the walls, 
columns, altars pulpit, and even the pavement itself, have been 
dtubed with i gicund wuik of whitewash, and then gra'm-ed nith 
coart* stainingh of green ^\ hit then is the amazement, wht-n, upon 
e\ammati jn the white ground proves to be purest marble of Carrara, 
and the green stainmgs — lerd antique ! The illusion produced by 
this process in the dr-jjiery of the pulpit, is so perfect, that nothing 
less than the evidence of the sense of touch can convince the visitor 
that it is marble and not tapestry. One would suppose that only 
cloth of some description, could present a sweep and pendency so 
gcacefut. The grand altar is superbly rich. The spiral columns 
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which BustiMn the dais or haldacchino, are of solid verd-antigae 
marble; the tabernacle is of lapis-lazuli, aod the steps are of 
Cafrareae inarBle, venniculated and arahesqued with yellow. The 
church has several fine piunljnga ; among which is Titian's " Mar- 
tyrdom of San Laurentino," which was at the Louvre from 1797 to 
1815. It has,' also, several Talmas and Tintoretlos, and boasts the 
monument of the celebi'ated Doge Paai^uale Cicogna, who substituted 
for the old Rialto Biidge of wood the new Rialto Bridge of marble, 
as il now stands. It lias, moreover, the dust and tomb of the last 
Doge of Venice, Luigi Manini, with its affecting inscription — 
" ^ternitali sum Manini cineres!' Cieogna, whose tomb is as 
humble as those of most of the really great men of Venice, was 
elected to the dogat in 1585, after a stormy contest between the 
old and the new Pati'iciat and after no leas than fifty-two ballot- 
ings — the infirm old man, whose ancestor, an apothecary, had ac- 
quired nobility two centuries before by furnishing an armed galley 
in the War of the Chioggia, being selected in a spirit of compromise. 
This Doge, who was a saint ai well as a pi'ince — who worked miracles 
as well as built bridges — coiiijjIcLed the celebrated fortress of Palmn 
Nuova, in the Priul, and, as already mentioned, erected the Rialto 
— which had been originally constructed of wood, in 1204, but 
repeatedly consumed by fire — of marble, in 1501. Its architect was 
the famous Da Ponte, its coat 250,000 seqnina, or more than half a 
million of dollars; and no le?a than 12,000 piles of elm, we are 
told, were employed in its foundation, lis single arch of ninety 
feet span is exceedingly graceful.* It is crossed, like all the other 
bridges of Venice, by means of ascending and descending steps; 
and two ranges of shops divide it into three parallel streets. Here 
goldsmiths drive their trade, and here those extremely fine and 
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pure ye^ strong gold chains, called jaseron, for which Venice has 
long been famous, are sold by the yard 

In the autumn of 1838, when the Emperor Feidinand as-,um?d 
the iron crown of Lorobirdy it MJin, it w»s conteraj htpd to give 
the event a monumental coniracmorition it Venice, by thtowmg i 
second bridge of marble, like that of the Rialto, icro=a the Gnnd 
Canal, opposite the Academy of Arts Had this dcs ^n bei-n 
accomplished, the loss in point ut seen l f ft ct to this beautiful Cono 
wonid have been great; and so, prubibly, would hive been the 
gajn to the city, in point of utility. V( kich would have preponder 
ated, however, diferont tastes would difterpntly have decided But 
tho enormous expense, as estimated, forbade the enterpnse being 
undertaken. The canal is, at this point, wider thin at the Kialto, 
or, perhaps, at any otlier point above the Dogana di Mare, or the 
Marine Custom Hou«e , ^ndauj budge would demandiSinglt ar:,h 
It mas ilso contem^-hted by the Govi'inment, m honor of tie Eia 
peror'a coionation, to purchase and restore the magnificent Jostari 
palace, and found tli-re a Polytechnic Sthool Well — the pilaco 
was purch')scd, but it ^ as degiadi-d into aBairack forCohemun 
soldiers ' 

Keturnm^, however, to the churches — Tf the \Ntor is astonished 
at the richness of decorat on m the church of the Jesuits, what will 
he say of the Scahi, the interior ot which is entirely constructed of 
Carrarese marble, and is one contiiiuou'! congeries of sculpture, 
statuarj, and gilding' Eieiy where is beheld only maible, and 
every possible shape, and many seemingly impossible shapes fur 
marble to assume, are presented In tlie words of a Frenehmin — 
marble spreads itself in plates upon the wa!^, it twists itself into 
spiral uilumns, it mmlds itself into chipiters, it tuna's itsUt mti 
vaults, It bleaks itself into tn^lis, it ienticuhtes itadf into i oruices 
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it diffuses itself into every imaginable form of flourish and orna- 
ment ; it floods the pavement engraved with epitaphs and sculptured 
with armorial bearings; it is red, it is green, it is white, it is hlack, 
it is veined, vermiculated, vaiiegated, spotted ; it shapes itself into 
statues and cnryatides, nmds itself into cdadelabra, effloresces into 
fruits, blossoms, and leases , and even flings itself abroad into starry 
rays, to form a halo for tlie resplendpnt brow of the Madonna her- 
self, and for the niyst-nous efl"ulgen&e of the lloly Ghost! This 
church is about two hundred years old, and owes, its costly decora- 
tions chiefly to opulent fimilies — to tlie Venetian " Josephs of 
Ariraathea," who have consliucted here their " new lombs." Some 
of the most gorgeous of the chapels, indeed, were presented by indi- 
vidual families. It has two or three fine paintings. The Venetians 
are vastly proud of this church — more so, if posable, than of old 
San Marco itself. Yet, with all its marble, and golden, and sculp- 
tural sumptuousness, it is, by no means, pure in style or refined ia 
taste; and, worse than all,ith.i£attached to it not tbeslightest historic 
interest. It is a monument of mammon — not of religion — not of 
ambition — not of patriotism — not even of art. The tenants of its 
tombs are the rich, and the rich only — not of the great — not of the 
good ; and, what that theatrical chapel. La Notre Dame de Lorette 
may be to Paris, that, to Venice, is La Chiem degli Scalzu Dur- 
ing the bombardment of '49, several balls dropped through ita 
gilded vault. One almost shudders at the idea of the irreparable 
damage which a bomb, buisting in its chancel, or its nave, would 
have accomplished ; and it lay fully within the range of these terri- 
ble projectjiea. The name is derived from that of the mendicant 
order of hare-fonled friars — Scalzi — whose convent once possessed 
the spot 

Some eight or ten of the most noted churches in Venice have 
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now been noticed. But this brief catalogue includes not a 
Ler Ihree-Bcore of sacred structiii-es worthy of mentJoii, i 
r^ard origin ot history, architecture or ornament — their monu- 
ments, or their paintings. By no means. There is the church of 
San Zaccaria, with its vast diroensions, its singularly beauljfiil 
architecture, its costly decorations, and noted fur the historic fact of 
the assassination of the Doge Pietro Tradenigo, in the ninth century, 
at its very portal, on the occasion of the annual procession to the edifice 
in honor of the seuut — in which bloody catastrophe originated a decree 
of the Senate, that, in future, dignitaries of State should visit churches 
and convents only in gilded gondolas, although the decree was sub- 
sequently rescinded, and all gondolas, foj the sake of equality, and 
to check prodigality, were restricted in hue to black only, as at pre- 
sent. Then there is the church of San, Francesco delta Vigna, a 
beautiful monument of the taste and genius of Pallndio and Sanso- 
vino, in the IGtb century, occupying the site of an andent vineyard 
— whence its name— and honored by the tomb of that sage, brave, 
and astute old Doge, Andrea Gritti. And there Is the church of 
Seal Giuseppe, distinguished by the splendid double mausolenm of 
the Doge Marino Griraani and his beautiful Dogaressa, both sleep- 
ing in one tomb; which lady, upon her coronation, a rare event,* 
received of Pope Clement VIII. the " Golden Rose," which gave 
her the rank of Princess, and of which she was subsequently de- 
prived by the jealouiy of the Senate. And there is San Martino, 
with its gorgeous paintings by Palma; and San Sebastiano, filled 
with woiks of the great master, Paul Veronese, and appropriately 
and deservedly honored with his tomb; and Sitn J'iieoio, celebrated 
(or the antiquity of its origin, and its costly columns from Carrara, 
and its splendid stalactites from Corfu ; and Sanla Maria del Car- 
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mine, with ils paintings of Palraa and Tintoretto, ita tomb and 
statue of Foscarlni, and its towenng campioilo, n hich, for two whole 
centuries, has been threatening to Liiish the adjicent roofs — al- 
though it varies scarcely more fiom an irreproichable perpendicular 
than ali the other bell-towere of Venice, e^ery one of which, St, 
Mark's not excepted, has, -w before '.tated, a decided lean. And 
then, the vast and ancient San iitefa o w t] Is rare marbles and 
rich sculptures — its baa-reliefs a d fcUt s — mn o talized by the 
tomb of D'Alviano, the victim hero of tl e wars of tl e League of 
Cambray— as, also, that of Morosin the hpro of the Peloponesaus, 
who died at Napoli di Romin i — «h I a cl urn of marble, in the 
cloister, contains the ashes of the Doge Contarini, one of the heroes 
of the war of the Chioggia ; and Santa Maria Formosa, with ita 
tombs and busts of the proud house of Capello, and its andent tra- 
dition of the Brides of Venice, who, as before mentioned, in connec- 
tion with San Pietro di Castello, on the annual nuptial feast, 
decorated for the occasion, with all the costly jewelry of St. Mark's, 
and bearing their rich dowries, were abducted by the corsairs of 
Trieste, although in a few hours, and before night&ll, by Venetian 
gallantry, regained : and San Salvalore, with ils three grand 
paintings by Titian, its pi'ecioua Icon, a picture composed of gems 
like the Pala d'oro of St. Mark's, exposed only on occasions of spe- 
cial solemnity — with its tombs of the three Cardinals Conaro, and 
the two Doges Priuli, and, above all, its splendid mausoleum of 
Catarina Conaro, daughter of St. Mark and Queen of Cyprus, who 
died in 1510, and who ia represented by a bas-relief on the marble 
offering the crown of her island-kingdom to the Doge — albeit, in 
very sooth, an offer more compulsory on the part of the spirited 
sovereign than spontaneous ; and the S. S, Apostoli, with its 
strange altar of black touch-stone, in a chapel honored as the tomb 
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of the remains of tlie Queen of Cyprus, before their final deposite in 
San Salvatore ; and the Tolentini, on the Caoalazzo, opposite 
the sumptuous gaidens of the opulent Greek banker, Papadopoii^ 
distinguished for its paindng of St Mirk descending from Heaven 
to break the bonds of a Venetitn sla^o, a duplicate of which is 
found in the Academy, and distinguished likewise for its mausoleum 
of the Conarp family, where ag«n js told in marble the false tale 
of the proffering to the Doge Barbiiigf\ in 1490, of the crown of the 
isle of Cyprus, by its Queen , and La Madonna delV Orto, with its 
numerous Tintorettos — the most remarkable of which is the enormous 
and singular representation of the " I^ast Judgment," sixty feet by 
thirty in dimensions — and its graceful campanile shattered by a thun- 
derbolt some twenty yeare ago ; and San Giorgio dei Gred, erected, 
as a Greek inscription declares, in 1551, three hundred years since, 
almost to a year, by Greeks residing at, or visiting Venice, on busi- 
neis or pleasure, in order that they might worship God according to 
the dictates of consrience and tho laws of their fathers — the form of 
worship, and the mode of chanting prayers, and the separating of 
men and women, being much that of the Jewish Synagogue — the 
church itself being a monument of the characteristic toleration, both 
of the ancient Republic and the Austiian government, in mattei's of 
religion; and San Rocco, erected after the cessation of the plague 
in 1430 — that event being attributed to the intercession of St. 
Koch, the protector against pestilence, by whoso relics one of its 
tombs is hallowed — the edifice being adorned, as well as the Scuola 
di San Rocco adjoining, with numberless pantings by that everlast- 
ing Tintoretto," the chief of which is the immense " Crucifixion ;" 
• TLB cliurahaa of Venice, alono, claim not leas than 268 grand psindiisa frnTn Dia pro. 

aaaidu^ by htapajilla \s, iIojitiEluas^ oorroel. Kcl^ 
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and San Paolo, erected by the Doge Tradenigo and his son, in ttfl 
9th century, now remarkable only for its campanile, on wMch 
ia a angular bas-relief of two Lions of St. Mark, one in the folds of 
a huge serpent, which threatens to cruah it, and the other holding 
up in ils paws a human head — alluding, as tradition asserts, to the 
conspiracy against Venice of Filippo Viseonti duke of Milan, the de- 
vice of who* h d was a p n n con n w h h u h ppy 
Carmagn a wh was dec d be w n h umn Pja- 
zetta, in 43 and &an, Jac po Ra ho des hu ch n 
Venice, firs ud bBbee rynfu fillm n of a ow 
of one C d aw d wh w asse d to ha o 
saved all his p y m nfl nra wh n nm n n y 
menaced, byna ddnadm uluton f rain In 
the 12th nuyh u— bn hn nhndd 
years old — wa n nh nnJ madnlw 
original ep adnlS whnw ndh eaaa omd 
it were ew away byhflms, ag dfi bym e,e 
mained u ton h d In 5 wa. g n bu n p is y ha 
same form as at first, and on preci5s,lj the same spot, as is record 
ed in an inscription on its portico. It has two paintings by the 
son of Titian, noticeable only for their oiigin ; also a humble, but 
beantjful attar, adorned with bronzes and marbles ; and also two 
colossal statues — one of them a statue of its pati'on saint. Its ats 
is indicated by its name. It stands near the Eialto Bridge, and 
faces the old Rialto square. 

There are still other churches in Venice worthy of mention ; but, 
as this, already almost endless, catalogue must somewhere close, it 

brsotu)! li,B6i flgurra. But tha Flamish artiat eiccntsa no f 
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may as well close here ; though fain would the writer allude to the 
Bnique and venerable cathedral of the deserted Isle of Torcollo, and 
the aged church of Santa Fosca hard by, hallowed hy the relics of 
the martyr-virgin whose naroe it bears, stolen, as were many other 
"Venetian relies, from a foreign town, by Venetian mercbanta ; and the 
old church of Murauo, with a tesselated pavement like that of St. Mark, 
named and hallowed, in tike manner, by the relics of a saint, of 
San Donate, Bishop of Evorea in Epirus, stolen, in like manner, too, 
by the Doge Michieli, in the 12th century, from Cephalonia ; and 
fein, likewise, would he, for a few moments, dwell on the little 
church of San Lazzaro, buried in its green gardens on its quiet 
island, with i(s peaceful monastery of learned Armenians, its exten- 
wve library, ila curious lalwratory, its polyglott printing-press, its 
peculiar worship, its mosque-lika minaret, its pleasant chimes, its 
Epgister of guests ; and last, though far from least, its memories of 
Byron. There is, too, a gray old edi6ce on the island of the Lido, 
the age and the site of which might well claim a recording word : — 
the Lido, where the great melancholy voice of the Adriatic I'oars 
forth an eternal requiem to the buried Hebrews of Uie neighboring 
cemetery: — the Lido, where the brave French seaman, Admiral 
Count Villaret-Joyeuse, sleeps his last sleep, within reach, at his own 
petition, of the solemn and ceaseless murmurs and even of the 
dashing spray, of that ocean he loved so well: — the Lido, along 
whose drifted sands poor Byron dally galloped, composing his 
mournful versta the while, and longing for a quiet rest beneath ; — 
the Lido, from whose bleaching shores is beheld a scene, when the 
Bummer-sun goes down beliind the (owera and domes of Yenice — 
behind the blue Fiiulian mountains — behind the romantic Tyrol — 
behind the mighty Alps — flooding sea, and land, and dty, and 
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mountain- top with a deluge of glory — which neither pen nor pencil, 
nor poet, even, however inspired, can ever hope to portray ! 

But this must cease. What strange faacination have these old 
churches of Venice for an imao^native mind ! What melancholy, 
yet absorhiug, interest is inspired by their time-stained walls, their 
mouldering monuments, their crumbling tombs, their glorious 
paintings, their gorgeous altars I How many generations have 
paced their pavements and sleep beneath them ! What wondj'ous 
scenes have they not witnessed in their centuries of by-gone 
existence! what startling events beheld! what strange histories 
recorded ! What a world of august and mighty memories, and dim 
traditions, and solemn legends, and hoary chronicles, haunt and 
hallow thar consecrated Eusles 1 

For himself the writer may well say, that some of the calmest 
and most contemplative hours he has ever known, have been passed 
in the churches of Venice ; while, to that ma^c and beautiful city, 
BO long his abode, in no terms could he more truthfully say farewell, 
than in those of her adopted bard — 

« AdiI of tho Imppiest momenla which were wionght 
Within ihB web of bia Bristanoo, mme 
From (heCL, f&lr Yenlca I have the[rc<il0TBWaeht." 
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t thou destroyed that was inhabited of s 
ned city, which wast strong in ths sea 
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CHAPTER I. 



Ten Fall of Venice, at the close of the last century, was one of 
tiie most memorable events in the annala of modem times. 
Despite ber odious despotism, her incrfidihle corruption, her detesta- 
ble duplicity, her deplorable decrepitude. History has no record of a 
fell so sudden and bo irretrievable, after a career so extended and so 
extraordinary. 

In l'J88, Lui^ Manini, a member of the lowest class of the 
Venetian nobility — a class, which, in his person, for the first liroo 
and the last, attuned the Ducal dignity — succeeded Paolo Eeniero 
as Doge ; and, nearly at the same time, the outburst of the French 
Revolution shook every state in Europe to its centre. Venice alone 
remwnod unmoved, or, if morcd at all, true to her aristocratic 
instincts and interests, she sympathized and sided with the absolute 
Fowers ; although, unlike them, she raised no hiilnark against the 
coming storm. Thus, in 1791, when the Count of Artois, brother 
to the unhappy Louis XVI., and subsec[uently King of France as 
Charles X., passed through her states, she honored him with every 
distinction due a prince of the blood. She signed, also, at Mantua, 
Tfith tbe courts of the TSotOx and the court of Naples, a secret 
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treaty, which Lad for its object the restoration of the French 
Mouarchy ; and she affordeJ to the fugitive Count of Lillo, after- 
wards Louis XVin., an asylum at Verona. But when, a few 
months later, hy the Convention of Pilnitz, the basis of this treaty 
was annulled, Venice ag^n fell hack on her nentrality and aristoc- 
racy. She refused to receive a manifesto from tbe French National 
Assembly, but she resisted with equal obstinacy all 4he solicitations 
of the Coalition. In 1793, on the declaration of a Republic, she 
withdrew her ambassador from Paris — though a Republic herself in 
name; but, after the-fall of Robespierre, impressed by the ascen- 
dancy of the new power, she, like Prussia and Tuscany, renewed 
with it her diplomatic relations, seat an Envoy to felicitate the Con- 
vention on its triumphs, consented to receive a Minister in return, 
and, in compliance with remonstrances of the Directory, gave notice 
to the Count of Lille to quit Verona. 

In 1104, Louis XVI. having perished on the scaffold, and the 
heir to the throne, Louia ZVIL, being a minor, as well as a prisoner 
in the Temple, the Count of Lille assumed the title of Regent of 
the Realm of France, On his route from Tmin for Vienna, ho 
stopped at Verona, and there lived in seclusion in order to avoid 
honors from the Republic of Venice, by which it might become 
In 1795, by the decease of his nephew,* he beoamo 



• Tbe DnrortDiiata sod at Louis XVL as ovary one knows, la asserted not to hare 
of sorofhls, in tie Temple, at fuis, st tie sge of ten, June S, 1195. nnflcr charga of f 
Ibe cobbler," b$ was given out by Uie DLrectorj. Tbe earliest tale of his ecaidoD r 
tliat he Hod to Tend«e ttom Pails, and tbonce to Venice via Trieste ; nhencd, final 
reputed to Home, where be remained under Iho charge of Pops Flos VII., nnt 
latter^s Baiznre by Napoleon, A t&w yoa^ befbro, a yonng drmnmer, in the reg 
BelglogoM bad declared Mmsdf the Dauphin, in order to escape a flo^ng ; and he i 
received at Turin, tor some weeks. But, ISibaf lo convince bla Judges, be ooofiasefl 
eelf the son of a -watchmaker of VetealHea Shortly aderwarda, the peasants of 
em France were euro tbcy bud tho Dauphin In tbe person of B y™03 lalotet : a 
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Louis SVIIL, Zing of France ; and England recognized liis right by 
sending him an atuhassador at Verona. It was then that the 
French Directory formally desired of Querini, the Venetian Envoy 
at Paris, the exclusion of the prince fi-om the Venetian states. The 
request was granted by the Senate by a vote of 144 ballots to 43, 
and the exile was at once desij'ed to withdraw : and it was tlien 
that the fugitive monarch returned his celebrated reply ; — " Je •par- 
tirai, maiaf exige gn' on, we presenie h livre d'or,pQnr que f en 
efface le nom de mafamille, et je reclame I' armure, dont I' amitie 
de mon dieul, Henri IV^ avail don a la Rhpuhlique" The royal 
exile then relJred from the States of Venice and repiured to the 
camp of the emigrant army of the Prince of Conde on the Rhine. 
Shortly after his arrival an assassin's ball grazed his head ! The 
Aulie conncil at Vienna, thinking his presence in the camp liable to 
a^ravate diffiealties between Austria and the French Republic, 
desired him to depart ; and he declining, a detachment of ti'oops 
was despatched to enforce the request ! He then retired to Blank- 
enburg, in Prussia, while his brother, (lie Count of Artois, for soma 
time resided in Scotland. English writers have not failed to 
denounce the conduct of Venice towards " the Protonder," They 
seem not to recollect, that their own government, just sixty 
years before, under the guidance of the Duke of Newcastle, had 

1T*», Foocb* BTKStod sad (mprlsnned another prelonaer. 
tutojal btrlb— Hervagault, Klehfmoul, Nsnodorff, Br 
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indignantly ordered the Venetian ambassador to quit London in 
twenty-four hours, because t!ie Venetian Senate had accorded the 
unfortunate Chavlea Edwai'd, another " Pretender," distinctions due 
hia rank, when, as Count of Albany, in 1737, lie visited the Lagune ; 
and that, during a periud of seven yeare, no apology nor mediation 
could obtain renewal of amity !* 

On the 21st of March, 1795, the same year of the occurrence 
of these events. General Bonaparte was promoted by the French 
Directory from the command of the Ai'ray of the Interior to that of 
the Army of Italy, in place of General Seherer, removed for inca- 
pacity. In high spirits tie young General-Jn-chief, then in bis 
twenty-seventh year, at once started for the Head-i^uartera at Nice, 
saying, — " In three months I shall bo at Milan,f or at Paris," — indica- 
tive of his desperate purpose. 

" You are young to assume Ibe command of tlie army of Italy," 
said Barras, as Napoleon was setting out. " In one year," was the 
prompt reply, " 1 shall be old, or — dead !" To Josephine, to whom 
be had been married but two days, and to whom he owed his ap- 
pointment, he said, — "I owe you much ; but I will either lose my 
head, or the world shall one day se« me greater than it now es- 

The French army at Nice — numbering but 30,000 men, while 
that of Austiia on the Italian frontier, strengthened by her allies of 
Naples and Sardinia, numbered 80,000 J— Napoleon found in tie 
most destitute and disorganized condition ; but from the summit of 
Mount Zemolo, be pointed out lovely Italy at its feet ; and, breatb- 
ing info it his own intrepid and enterprising spirit, be entered at 
once on that series of remarkable victories, commencing April 10th, 

• The Earl of HoliJernessfi wa3 sont us Envoy Eslrflordinarj, 1145. 

t Itipoleon entered Milan, May 15th, qdb montH after Ijla Erst brittle, MoDtenotto. 

% AaottUl had niso 200,000 men on tUe RblDa-Uorean-a Bimy being tar leal 
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1796, at Montenotte, and terminating Jaimary 14tli, 1797, at 
Eivoli — victories which have astonished, aad still astonish the worfd. 
The results of these brilliant triumphs are condensed in his order of 
the day of March 9tb, at Bassano, wliec about entering on hia MsHi 
campwgn within a single year, by marching through the Tyrol and 
Carinthia over the anow-clad ridges of the Norie and Julian Alps, to 
dictate peace at the gatesof Vienna:— "Soldiera ! The fall of Man- 
tua has fermiuated the war in Italy. You have been victorious in 
fourteen pitched battles and seventy combats. You have made 
100,000 prisonei-s, taken 500 pieces of field-ailillery, 2,000 cannon, 
and four sets of pontoons. The contributions you have levied on 
the vanquished countries have clothed, fed, and paid the army ; and 
you have, besides, sent 30,000,000 francs to the public treasury. 
You have enriched the Museum of Paris with 300 ch.e.fs-d'mivre 
of art, the produce of thirty centuries. You have conquered the 
finest countries in Europe. The Transpadane and Cispadane Repub- 
lics owe to you tbeif fj'eedom. The French colors, for the first 
time, appear oa the shores of the Adriatic, and within twenty-four 
haul's' siul of the country of Alexander I Sardinia, Naples, Parma, 
the Pope, have ceased to be foes, and soliwt friendship. You have 
chased the English from Leghorn, Genoa, Corsica. Of all the foes 
of the Republic the Emperor alone remains," 

And thus, within a period of ten months, an army of 30,000 
men, reinforced but ouce, and then by only 20,000 mtu, had de- 
feated four Austrian armies, thrice reinforced, numbering 200,000 1 

It was eaily in the month of June, 1796, that the French army 
crossed the frontiers of Venice. On enteimg BieRci<t, Napoleon 
issued a proclamation, in which he declared, tliat, m paismg through 
the Venetian territory, in pursuit of the Austrian army, to which 
passage had been granted both lo come and to return, — ^he should 
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respect the territory and tlie inhabitants of the Eepuhlic ; that he 
should piake his array observe the atiictest discipline ; that whatever 
it should take should be paid for ; and, that he would not foiget 
the old ties which united the two republics, "The Fjench army," 
he said, " to follow the wreck of the Austrian army, must pass over 
the Eepublic of Veuico ; but, it will never forget, that ancient friend- 
ship unites the two republics. Religion, government, customs and 
property, will be respected. The Geiieral-in-chief engines the 
government to make known these sentiments to the people, in order 
that confidence may cement that friendship which has so long 
united the two nitions ' 

Hia reception by the Venetian Provveditore' at Brescia was 
cordial , and he contmucd his march until opposed bj Beaulieu, 
before the Mincio, at the town of Peschiera, i phce belunging; lo 
Venice, whith the Austiian general had taken by stiatigem and 
strongly garrl^oaed Venice had not attempted to lecover the 
jlace. It, therefuie, ceased to be neutril, and cost Napoleon a 
bittle to ca[)tuie — an event of «hich he did not fail subsBqutntly 
to remind her Senile. 

In Venice, the ripid appioich of the Frpnch atmy caused pto- 
foundest concern and agitation By many of the citizens, Venefuu 
despoti-m, it la tiue, wis hated , but hitit,d of foreign dominition 
was not less Besides, there was a natuiii lo\e of countrj, and a 
p d *n a 'ernment, whose soil, for fourteen centuries, had been 
unf Hut d by a foreign footstep. By the Senate, a question often 
ag tated b tore, whether to take part with Austria, or France, or 
w h n th was now discussed anew. The old oligarchs advocated 
aa all an e tt th Austria — a despotism herself and the natural ally 
of despotisms, whatever the name they bore. The young oligarchs 
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proposed an armed neutrality of 60,000 men gainst both of the 
belligerents ; while alliance with France was, bj a third party — the 
Party of the People — deemed ihe only expedient course. In this 
dileromB, Battaglia, a sage old Senator, gave counsel to the Senate 
which the events of time Lave almost dignified into prophecy. 
Mentrality, whether armed or unarmed, he pronounced madness. 
Venice had no power to challenge respect; and, sooner or later, she 
would, inevitably, be ci'ushed between the contending nations, and 
sacrificed by both in turn as a victim, when required. To decide 
for France, or for Ausliia, was, therefore, indispensable, Austria 
was driven from Italy. Alliance with her, at present, would draw 
down immediate vengeance from France. Besides, Austria h;id 
always coveted Upper Italy and lilyria ; and, soon or late, would 
strive for them. The only protecdon against this ambition was 
France, a power which could never covet teiritory so distant from 
her own. The republican principles of France wpre, to he sure, re- 
pugnant to the nobility of Venice; but the old Nestor declru^d, 
that some sacrifices to the spirit of the age were indispensable, and 
that concessions to the nobles of the terra firma, and their admis- 
«on to the Golden Book, could alone bind them to the Republic. 
A few modifications and reforms, and the old constitution of Venice 
might hn rendered tolerable to all pardes ; and, then, in an event 
<rf dding France by arras, Venice would, doubtless, receive a portion 
of the Austrian territory in fair Lombardy. At any rate, neutrality 
was the most perilous policy to be adopted. 

But the pride and prejudice of the old Oligarchy, a lingering 
doubt of the permanence of French power, and a vivid dread of 
Austrian vengeance, unhappily forbade the adoption of this sage 
counsel, and drove the timid, but haughty. Senate into the unwise 
decision of unarmed neutrality — of all possible policies the very 
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worst. To send Provveditori to the Frenct general assurinf; him 
of the neutrality of Venice and presenting her clwma to respect, and 
to issue genera! orders that the officers and soldleis of the army 
should be everywhere conciliated by the best possible treatment — 
this was the course resolved on, 

Aa for Napoleon, prudence, just tlien, was hardly less essential (o 
him than to Venice. Her power was still too considerable to be 
trifled with; while presence upon her soil for the French army, and 
proviaona while there, were indispensable. Besides, neutrality Bad 
not forbidden her to supply the Aualrians; and the fact that Beau- 
lieu, by the possession of Peschiera, a Venetian town, though gained 
by stratagem, had cost; him a battle, Bonaparte knew welt how to 
use to advance his claims. 

The Provveditore appointed, in .iccordance with the decision of 
the senate, to repair to Napoleon at Peschiera, was an old noble, a, 
Venetian of the Venetians, an oligarch of the oligarchs, imbued with 
hate and horror of the French, whose name was Foscarinli. The 
conquest of Italy, the pillage of PEivia,* the furious passions of the 
conqueror, all had filled the old man with such terror, that, on 
setting out on his miEsion, which was to prevent the occupation of 
Verona, he is stud to have written to the Senate — " May God be 
pleased to accept me as a vicljm !"' 

Verona, which had afforded an asylum to the Bourbon Prince, 
was in equal trepidation. Napoleon knew his advantiiges, and he 
did not fail to avail himself of them. lie was, doubtless, often 
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unreasonably passionate ; and, doubtless, be ofl^a assumed a passion 
wben be felt it not, wben it migbt t«nd to tbe accomplisbment of 
bis purposes. In tbe reception of tbe Venetian Proweditore, tbere- 
foi*, be assumed a passion, because tbe occupation of tbe fortress of 
Peaebiera by the impeiialists bad cost hira some troops; and bitterly 
did be denounce a neutrality wbich could not raaiotaiii itself. The 
blood of tbose troops ciied aloud for vengeance, and should have it 1 
On mention of Verona, and the prohibition of the Senate of its occu- 
pation by either of the belligercnta, tbe young French general again 
affected a fury. " Venice," said he, " by daring to give an asylum 
to the Count de Lille, a pretender to the throne of France, has 
declared war against tbe Eepublic I know not why I should not 
reduce Verona to ashes — a town wbich has had the insolence to 
esteem itself, for a moment even, tbe capital of tbe French empre ' 
Massena has marched on that laty. At this very in-.tant;, perhaps, 
be punishes it with flames." Finally, however, affecting to be 
somewhat appeased, he consented to delay entrance into the city 
for twenty-four hours, if Massena had uot already taken it , but then, 
be should cannonade and bombard it, if not surrendered. The 
result was inevitable. The terrified Venetian ordered the French to 
be admitted at once to tbe military capital of the Dogado ; and tbe 
wealthy Veronese, in great numbers, covered the roads to the 
Tyrol, bearing their valuables lo escape French vengeance. But 
they soon found that their panic was vain, and returned unmolested 
to tbiar bomts. 

At Verona, Napoleon received another commission from Venice, 
composed of tbe Senators Battaglia and Erizzo. Of these envoys 
he demanded supplies for his army, and requested the alliance of 
Venice with France. Tbe demand was acceded to ; and it wa« 
agreed that a Jew contractor should supply tbe army, and that 
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Venice should secretly pHy Lira, and subsequently settle with 
France. The request of Napoleon, however, was declined, though 
Elrongly urged. " He had been sent," ha said, " to drive Austria 
beyond the Alps, nnd, perhaps, lo make Lorabardy in independent 
stale. This was direct service to Venice ; and if, with h^r 50,000 
Siclavonians and her brave mountaineera of the main land, she 
would assist him, her reward was sure." But it was all in vain. 
Venice clung to her ancient policy. 

The presence of the French republicans in Italy had now btguu 
to exert its natural influence. The despotism of Venice was deemed 
more intolerable than ever by the towns on the terra firTiia. 
Brescia was already prepai'ed to revolt. A quadruple alliance 
between iwice, Spain, Venice, and the Porte, had been pmposed, 
md was most pertinaciously ui^ed by emissaries of France. 
Sfiin, hoTvc\er, was the only power that yielded to these solicita- 
tion' The Porte held back for Venice; and Venice, since she 
hid witnessed the rapid propi^ation of democracy by the French, 
1 iti-d ani dreaded them too much to become their ally. She even 
hegan secretly to arm i^ajnst them. All her disposable troops and 
all her ahijM at the Ionian Islea were ordered to the Lagune ; and her 
Sclavonian regiments were called fi^m Illyria, Funds, also, were- 
collected by taxe. '*n J donations aad the peasants of the Bergamescu 
were secretl) armed and Lquippod by their Proiieditore Ottohni 
All this Napoleon loudly duniunced though he was secretly not 
displeased as it ^9 rded him a jrct xt to dtraand confnuel 
Buppli -s and kept open a ^uinel wh ch m ght en,ntuillj fie lititp 

Affiirs, were in ths positi n when hlo i Julj Id "Wu 115 
debouched fmm tU Tjiul at the he 1 cf 60 000 raer dt ■! it 
carofdign jf s \ dajs the 30000 B ench hid routea tw s. th ir 
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eral foe her forces. Meantime, however, she supplied ahundance ot 
proyisions to the French army. MeaDtimo, also, came the victories 
of Eoveredo, Basaano, and St. George ; and, when the Veronese 
saw the French retreating one night hy the Milan gate, and, three 
days afterwards returning by that of Venice, after the hriUiant vic- 
tory of Arcolo, they could no longer hope that the Fi'ench could be 
driven out of Italy. The victories of Eivoli and La Favorita in Jan- 
iiary, and the sun'ender of Mantua on the opening of the following 
month, completed the conquest of Italy,* The equipment of arma- 
ments in the Lagune, and the arming of peasants in the monutaina 
of Bergamesco, however, siil! continued ; but tho only step taten 
against this by Napoleon was the temporary occupation of the town 
of Bergamo, which, though it had a Venetian gariison, was declared 
unable to resist a surprise from the Austrian*. 

Prussia, at tliis time, proposed an alliance with Venice, offering 
to guarantee her integrity in case tho beiligerenis should undertake 
to accommodate their differences at her expense. But the Queen 
of the Sea treated this proposal in the same manner as she had 
already treated those of the belligerents themselves. She would 
give her hand — she would yield her libei'ty, to none. 

This was error — fata! error. In the iconoclastic strife, which, at that 
period, was raging throughout Europe, dashing sceptres into atoms 
and causing thrones to tremble and to crumble— breaking up tho 
old order of things and fashioning al! things anew — Venice slioulj 
have foreseen, that her timid policy of neutrality was imjwssible to 
be sustained — that, of all other policies, ii was the most perilous and 
impracticable — that of all other governments, hei^s was the most 

• Mallet Dupun, of the French Dircotorr, in hia eecrcl corresiNimltfncc with Venice, 
ItriloB from Taris atlor tho batUo of KivDli, Fobrunrj, -gj— "Ralf Europe is M Uie lincos 
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odious to the image-brealting reformers abroad, and most baleful to 
her own oppressed, but fiery subjects, at home; and that, by the 
one, or by the other, or by the combined assaults of both, she 
must finally fell-*eveu as she did. More than once during the 
campaigns of 1796 was the balance of power in her own hands ; 
and, had she, even as late as the month of August of that year, 
■when the tide of war had reached her own border, and the invader 
with but 30,000 troops was about to encounter the veterans Wurmser 
^nd Melas with 60 000— had s! e eien then let loose her 50 000 
Dalmatians ind her 20 00 pe^iants an 1 mountimepr' the disaa 
troua battles of Cistighone, Eoveredo Biasano Aicolo Rivoh and 
La Favonta might ha\e bepn attended with results far different, -ind 
her ancient natnnabty, fur 1 tiioe at least have been respected or, 
had she accepted the profti,red •^llunoe of Fruosii, that power 
might have been able to fulbll her prom^ed guarantee, to prot ct 
her against the verj evil by which she was hnJly overtaken and 
which was then clearly foreseen by all but herself 

Napoleon was now mo f r s=ing than ever in h s solii, tations 
for alliance with Venice Hp had determmel on the gr^nd enter 
j nse of crossing the Julian 4.lpa an ! advanemg to the gates of 
Vienna; and the amity or enmity of Venue might become to. him 
ot the most vital moment. He sent, theiefore, for the Provvedilore 
Pesaro, and made the most frank and friendly overtures He rep- 
resented, that the Venet in to vns on ter a fi la were obued with 
the revolutionary idea and that a word f o n the F ench would 
rouse them to insurrecto whle as the f ends of \ enice, the 
same French would not only ab^tanfom nst gating but would 
stiivo to pacify public figs I ly bj em^ st "■ a f w modifica- 
tions in the ancient const ut on At a y rat the French could 
and would guarantfia their ally a^a nst, c ther the amb t on, or tho 
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wratb of Austria. Had Venice yielded to thew argumentB, had 
she allied herself to France and modified her government, sha 
might, for some years at least, have retained her nationality. But, 
true to her Micieut policy, she once more declinedall alliance. 
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True to her ancient policy, Venice declined all alliance. But 
Napoleon could not on tKia account defer hia expedition to Vienna ; 
and, finding further solicitation hopeless, he left behind hini some 
20,000 men to protect hira s^ainst the treachery of the weak and 
perfidious Oligarchy that declined his proposals, but, as e?ent3 
proved, only awaited hoped-for revei'ses to crush him ; and, on the 
eighteenth of Marob, commenced hia perilous enterprise of crossing 
the Julian Alps, and dictating peace beneath the walls of the impe- 
rial capital. Hardly, however, had he sat out, when the revolu 
tionary spirit in the towns of the tei-ra firma, of which he had 
warned the Proweditore Pesaro, broke forth into downright insurrec- 
tion. The discontent at the despotjsva of Venice, which had long 
existed, had been roused by intercoui'se with the French, and prox- 
imity to the Kepublica of the Po and Lombardy ; and everywhere 
secret clubs and committees were formed, which, in correspondence 
with the republicans of Milan, openly avowed a wish to throw off 
the yoke of Venice. The towns of Bergamo and Brescia, which 
were nearest to Milan, were most agitated. Tlie former secretly 
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demanded of the Milanese whether, or not, they could rely on their 
support, and that of the Loiiabard battalion. This demand wiis 
revealed to Ottolici, Podesta, of Bergamo, who had been so active 
in arming the mountmneera ; and he at onee sent a courier to inform 
the State Inquisitors at Venice. But the conspirators, apprised of 
the discovery, intercepted the courier, and published the names of 
those the Podesta had accused. Ottolini then ordered the arrest 
of all concerned, which, being attempted on the morning of tho 
twelfth of March, became the signal for revolt. 

Napoleon, in his confidential correspondence of the time with the 
French Directory, states that the revolt at Bergamo was instigated 
by Captain Lacdrieux, chief of the cavalry staff, and that he was pdd 
for it; while, at the same time, he revealed the plot to the Vene- 
tian Podesta, and was pmd a second time by him ! But, while 
Landrieux was thus employed to stir up revolt, General KiJlmalno 
had received positive orders from Napoleon to take no part in poli- 
tical events ; to give neither counsel nor ^d to the disaffected, and, 
to the utmost of his power, to maintain tranquillity. When, there- 
fore, aid was demanded by both partjea of the Commandant of the 
French garrison, it was declined ; and the precaution of doubling the 
posts, in order to maintain tranquillity in the place under his charge, 
was the only measure adopted. The insurgents then formed a pro- 
visional goveinment, declared the town independent, expelled Otto- 
hni and the Venetian troops, sent a request to Milan for aid, and, 
finally, an address to the Cispadlne Eepubhc, which concluded thus 
— " Let us live, let ua fight, and, if necessary, let us die together : 
thus should all free people do." 

From Bergamo a party of the patriots marched to Brescia, already 
prepared by Landiieux for revolt ; and the Podesta, Battaglia, 
having fled, the city was on the 15th declared free, Fi'om Brescia, 
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a party repaired to SiUo, and thence to Crema, along the base of the 
mountains ; and everywhere the Venetian authorities fled, every- 
where the towns were declared free, and everywhere the French 
looked on as spectator. Roused by these events and by the priests, 
who came to preach in lieir hamlela, tjie raountaineersand peasants, 
long before armed by Ottolini, now mustered in vast uumbere to 
pour down on the insurgent towns and reduce them, and perhaps, 
also, (o. maasacra the hated French, Gen. Killmaine, made fully 
aware of this, sent the Lombard Le^on to repress the rising; 
although had Venetian troops arrived to reclidm the revolted towns, 
neutrality would have forbidden hia inteiference. Nevertheless, a 
general rising of the peasants and mountaineers might prove dis- 
astrous in the extreme, in the event of Napoleon's defeat in the 
Tyrol ; and to the General-! n-chiof he, therefore, at once dispatched 
couriers with the exwlJng intelhgence. 

The VenelJan Senate, terrified at these events, immediately sent 
a body of its Sciavonians against the insurgent towns, and, at the 
same time, demanded of Lallemaut, the French minister at Venice, 
whether it could rely on the friendship of tlie Directory. The reply 
was, that, with modifications in its constitution, the liepublic of 
France would support that of Venice. Upon this the lesser Council* 
asseinbled to deliberate. For centuries, no public proposition to 
amend the constitution had been made ; and now, out of more 
tbaa two hundred votes, it obtained but five. Fifty senators were 
for energetic measures, and 180 were in favor of gradual reform in 
more quiet times. 

This decided, Venice ^aiu reverted to negotiatjon, and two 
deputies were sent to Napoleon, from the noble families of Cornaro 

• B OmelgUo del Pregadi, oonsIstiDg at flrat of 601, thou of 190. anfl, in tlie last daj-s 
of (lie EBpuWic, of aiO hdWm, Frega4i—-'6e'a><:US'—iiaiapregiire, lo ptsy. 
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and Fesaro. They reached the head-quarters of the French army 
at Gorizia, in Carniola, at the same IJnie with the couriers of 
Killmaiae, and just as Bonaparte was settling the capitulation of 
Ti'ieste, having secured the line of the AljiS. He expressed siirpriae 
at tlie intelligence communicated, and, perhaps, felt the annoj-ance 
of which he loudly proclaimed. The envoys then demanded that 
the French should aid Venice to quell the revolt, or restore to her 
the fortresses of Bergamo, Bj'escia, Peschiera, and Verona, that 
she might (jaell it herself. Napoleon declined to do tather. To 
evacuate these strong places was to leave them open to the chances 
of the war; while, to arm against the friends of the French and 
their principles, in fevor of those who hated hoth, was impossible. 
Besides, had not the Freach Eepublic cmpliatically declared, that it 
would sustaia all nations desirous of liberty ? and had it uot issued 
explicit orders to its armies to succor all people oppressed, wherever 
found ? Yet, if Venice would ally herself to Fi'auce and modify her 
constitution, peace and Older should be restored, by any means the 
French might possess, short of force. At this apparently wise 
counsel the envoys revolted, and the conference became warm. The 
subject of supplies was next treated of. Ilitherto, Venice had fur- 
nished the French, even as, previously, she had the Austi'ians. but 
now, having left her tenitories, she objected to feeding an absent 
army : and, having failed to pay her conti'actors, they had failed to 
furnish supplies ; and to levy " requisitions" on the people had, to 
the French, become indispensable. ButN^apolcon opposed such requi- 
sitions, dther on the Venefians, or on the Austrians, because they 
vexed the inhabitants, and gue iiso to abommable fuud-. and he 
boldly and abruptly demanded a million of francs per month tor 
supplies dunng the cimpaign On being told th^t the tictsuri of 
Venice was bankrupfj tlie unsciu[uloua gener^ bide them take 
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money from the Bank-deposite of the Duke of Modena, who had 
fled thither with his treasures when t!ie French first approached ; or, 
levy it on pi'opertj of the Russiansj Aiistrians, English, or of any 
others of the foes of the French Itepublie, found in their dty ! 

At a second interview Napoleon became furious,* " What 
would jou have !" he exclaimed, " I offer jou alliance ; do you 
accept !" " No," was the reply ; " Venice rejoices in the victories of 
France, and relics on her for existence ; but, true to her ancient and 
wise policy, she would remain neutral. Besides, what could she 
effect as an ally 3 She is not now as when Louis XIT, or Francis L 
asked her aid." "But your armaments!" interrupted Napoleon. 
" Are indispensable," was the reply. " Brescia, Bergamo, Salo, 
Crema, Cbiari, are in revolt. Verona is in danger. Venice itself is 
agitated." " Well," rejoined Bonaparte, " accept ray alliance and 
these troubles cease ; they are arguments for, not agMust it. 
But your fate hurries you on. Be then neutral, since you will 1 I 
coiisent. I march on Vienna ; but I leave troops to control you. I 
know your designs. Beware I If, when on my distant campaign, 
you murder my sick, attack my depots, intercept my convoys, 
interrupt my communications, cut off my detachments, menace my 
retreat, you have sealed your own ruin ! Your Republic is no 
more I Things pardonable while I was in Italy will be crimes when 
I am in Germany. If you lake up arms, your Republic or my 
army must perish, Reflect ; and hazard not the infirm Lion of 8L 
Mark against the fortune of an army, in whose very hospitals could 
be found troops to cross your Lagune and crush you." With these 
words Napoleon sent home the terrified envoys, and at once ordered 
Killmaine to disarm all peasants and mountaineers, but, at the same 
time, to mdntain the strictest neutrality, 

■ He wu u fluent in Itellsn as is Freuoh. 
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There was necessity for this order. In the angle montli of 
March, from the 12th to the 28th, Bergamo, Bi^esda, Salo and 
Crema had thrown off the Venetjan yoke. The Sclavonians were 
advancing to reduce them ; and the Lombard Legion was marching 
to disarm the peasants. Skirmishes ensued, villages were burned, 
towns were sacked, the French, wherever met singly, were assassina- 
ted. Salo, a fortJfied place on the Lake of Garda, was seized ; two 
hundred Poles of the Lombard Legion were taken and sent to the 
leads and pits of Venice, and the canal of Orfano was said to be 
choked with victims I The mountaineers of the Bergaraesco, 
pouring down on 1200 Brescians who were advancing on Salo, had 
taken prisonera the two hundred Poles, as mentioned, and sent 
them to Venice, Immediately afterwards, 10,000 armed peasants 
appeared before Brescia ; but they were driven back to their 
mountains by Killmaine, and Salo was retaken. 

These events caused great excitement in Venice. The Senate 
resolved by a large majority to act vigorously against the insurgents, 
without openly declaring against the French,— deciding even by a 
vote of 193 out of 200, to give the million of francs a month 
demanded for- supplies. Was ever duplicity more profound ! It 
was worthy even of Venice ! At the same time, the retreat of one 
division of the French from the Tyrol, an irrupljon of Croatians into 
Friuli, the re-capture of Fiume and Trieste, and the advance of the 
Austrian General, Laudohn, excited extravagant hopes of the speedy 
defeat of the French. Humor proclaimed that Laudohn was 
descending from the Tyrol at the head of 60,000 men— that Napo- 
leon bad been defeated in the Alps, and that his ultimate ruin was 
inevitable — was absolutely certain ! 

Such was the rumor ; hut, far otherwise was the fact. It was 
true, that the French division under Sermrier had been driven out 
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of the Tyrol by LaudoLu with 12,000 Austrians and peasants, and 
forced to seek refuge in t!ie fortress of Vei'ona : and it was true t!iat 
the Croats had expelled the French garrisong from Trieste and 
Fiume. But it was, also, true, that Napoleon by a succession of 
wonderful victories, had driven tlie Archduke Charlee over the Julian 
Alps — had planted his outposts on the summit of the Sommering, 
whence they could look down on tlie towers of Vienna twenty-five 
leagues distant — had filled that splendid capital with such panic, 
that the crown and the imperial family — (among them Maria Louisa, 
the future empress of Franco, then six years old) — were embarked 
in boats on the Danube for Hungary — and, finally, had compelled 
the armistice and Preliminaries of LSoben ; and all within tha 
period of a single month ! At the passage of the Tagliamento, on 
the icy summit of the Col di Tarwis, in the fearftd gorge of Neu- 
mark, on every cr;^ and in every pass of the dread None Alps, 
the impetuous charge of Napoleon had swept away the iron files of 
the Archduke Charles,* even as the howling blasts of winter had 
swept the sleet and the snow around him ! 

The bulletin of Napoleon, on commencing the campaign, bad 
been dated the 9th of March, at Bassano, and the armistice bora 
date at the village of Leoben, on the Tth of April. Two days 
afterwards, Killmalne's couriers brought intelligence of the events at 
Salo, the irruption of the peasants, the seizure of the friends of 
France, the murder of the French, thp imprisonment of the foles. 
Furious at these accumulated outrages Napoleon at once charged 
his first aide-de-camp, Junot, with " a th nde ng letter" to the 
Venetian Senate, in which, having reeii tuht lbs alleged grievan- 
ces, he demanded the disbanding of their f ices the disarming of 
the mountaineers, the delivery of the assassins, and the liberation of 

• The Archduke, lite Noiiolcon, wM tben abont 2r J-enra oM, 
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the Poles and Patriots. " All the contineRt of the mighty Republic 
of Venice ia in arms," ha wrote : " on all sides the rallying ery of 
poasanis armed by you 'is— ' Death to the French." Hundreds of 
Boldiers of the anny of Italy have fallen victims ! In vwn do you 
deny the oi^anizatjon of these assassins. Think you, because I am 
in the heart of Germany, I am unable to make the ficst nation in 
the universe respected ! Think you the legions of Italy will suffer 
the massacres yow incite ! The blood of my brothers in arms shall 
be avenged 1 Not a battalion have I whose oour^ would not be 
redoubled by a charge of vengeance so noble. The Senate of 
Venice has responded with blackest perfidy to my generous treat- 
ment. I send you my fii'st'aide-de-camp bearer of this letter. War 
or Peace ! If yoci take not immediate steps to disperse your biig- 
ands, if you do not arrest and deliver into my hands the authors of 
the assassinations you have perpetrated, war is declared !" 

This menacing manifesto Junot was ordered to read to the Senate 
in person ; and, if its demands were not satisfied, to bid Lallemant 
quit Venice at once, after having posted in the Piazza a declaration 

On the 15th, the rough soldier was introduced into the Senate, 
and read the " thundering letter" of his General in thundering tones, 
to the dismay of the intimidated nobles. They strove to palliate 
the offences with which they were charged, and, finally succeeded in 
pacifying Junot, by agreeing to wi'ite to the French General, and 
send to liim two deputies to arrange the satisfaction demanded. 
The deputies selected wei'e the senators Donato and Giustiniani. 

But while, on the 15th of April, it was known at Venice that 
Napoleon had compelled the Austrians to ask an armistice, it was 
still believed at Verona that he had been utterly defeated. The 
I'etroat of Serruricr from the Tyrol before Laudohn and the peasants 
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to Verona, and the retreat of the garrisons of Triaste and Fiumo 
before the Croals, who had risen like the Tyrolese, to Palma Nuova 
— although events of but slight general importauce, had served to 
confirm this belief, despite all the explanations of the French 
minister at Venice. Shut up in the mountwns — ^with the Ansljians 
in front, the Hungarians and Croatians on the right, the Tyroleae 
and Laudohn on the left — tho infatuated Venetians supposed that 
they had only to rise in the rear to crush forever the last fragment 
of the J'i'ecch army in Italy. In the Veronese, therefore, the agita- 
tjon had become intense and general ; and the Venetian party, 
sanguine in their convictions of the overthrow of BonapatI* in the 
Alp, were resolved at once to expui^ate their military capital of its 
abhorred invaders. This was to ba effected in a manner truly- 
Venetian — by a compiracy, involving all the honors of general 
massacre; and the day fixed for th«i event was April l7tb, the very 
day when the Preliminaries of Leoben were finally signed— the very 
day that the Venetian enioys started fiom Venice to strive to 
appease the writh of the French conqueior, infuriated by piior 
flfrocities ; it was Easter Monday, whi(,b, flom the bloody events it 
was destined to witness, was henceforth to deserie a title as memo- 
rable in History as th^tof "The Sitdnn Vp,^frs"«'~" r/if T'ero- 
«ese Easter .'" 

The citadel of Veront wts held by the Ficnch troops ol Geneial 
Balland. The city was full of Sclavonian and Italian troops in the 
service of Venice; and, on the IGlh, the number was augmented by 

* Tbe DnlvoTfal miis^acrs of tbe French In SInlly -vas prf cjpluted b; s ^093 Insalt of a 
enldler to » foang bride st rsleririD. on hn wa^ to churcb, vhtle liie Ml: rang fbr vKpen, 
Mareb KO, 128*. Tbe French were dislingniehed from Italians by tbe raispronnncisllon oI 

tlio auBlphl ceased wllhUiBBltHlgliVespim. An Insulted buabanij brougbt tbe Qfluls to 
Eome : an InsBlled biiilo inn tbs French ft™ Bldly. 
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a reinforcement of 3,000, under Gen. Fioravenfe. On the same 
day, bands of peasants came poariug down from the Alpine valleys 
of the Tyrol and Friul, in adFanee of tho column of Laiidohn, 
roused by the fanatic hai'angues of their priests, and true to their 
nationality — whicli banda, added to those who had already descend- 
ed, flooded the plains around Verona witli 20,000 half-«avage conla- 
dini. All communication between the French in the citadel with 
their compatriota in tho neighboring towns was now cut off; and 
tie indiscriminate slaughter of all detached parlies who failed to 
reach the fortresses was at once commenced. Capuchins preached 
nierdle»s massacre on Easter Sunday, which was the 16th, aud a 
manifesto, invoking the people to sweep the French from the Boil of 
Italy, was in every hand. This document bore the signature of 
Battaglia, Fodesta of Verona, one of the wisest of the Venetian 
Senators, and one who had, from the first, counselled alliance with 
France. It was, of course, a forgery, and is said to have been 
written at Milan by a republican agent named Salvador, and 
distributed by the infamous Captain Landrienx, in order to involve 
Venice in strife with the French, and bring matters to a crisis. 
The manifesto more than fulfilled the purpose of its creation. It 
gave concenti'ation to the movement, while it inflamed the people to 
fury. At length, all was completed, and on Easter Eve, a message 
was sent by the chiefe of the conspiracy at Verona, requesting Lau- 
dohn to advance the following day and receive the city. Bourienno 
passed through Verona, on his route from Paris to Napoleon, on 
the evening of the 16th ; and, if the account of the scenes ho wit- 
nessed was detailed by the secretary to his old comrade as vividly 
in pei'son as in his " Memoirs" to the world, it is no wondei' that the 
French General exclaimed in fury before he had half concluded — 
" Sms tranquille ; ces coquins Id me le paieronl ; leur Eepuhligva 
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a vicu .'" After stopping two hours at Verona, the Secretary pur- 
Bued his route, ignorant of the impending massacre. A league from 
the city, he was stopped hj a band of 2,000 peasants who required 
him to cry — " Viva San Marco .'" and then hurried on to Verona. 
"What would have become of me," naively asks Bourienne, "had 
1 been at Verona on Monday, instead of Sunday ?" On that terrible 
day the church-bells were rung while the French were butchered in 
the hospitals ! Every one met in the streets was put to death. 
The priests headed the assassins ; and—" Death to all Frenchmen /" 
was the rallying cry. The very day after Bourienne passed from 
Verona to Vicenza, en route, all Frenchmen on the road were massa- 
cred ; and, hardly had he passed Padua, oa his way to Venice, than. 
he learned that he had escaped, as if by miracle, the assassin's 
dagger on the road from Vicenza ! " Thus," says he, " assaasination 
travelled aa rapidly as the Post." 

General Balland could not he blind to the menacing events of 
Saturday and Sunday ; and, while he complained to the Venetian 
authorities of the insulting treatment of his troops, and in vain sought 
explanation of the military movements going on in the city, he or- 
dered his men to be ready at any instant to retire to the citadel, 
and despatched couriers to Milan and Mantua for reinforcements. 
His apprehensions were not unfounded. On the morning of Easter 
Monday, bands of armed peasants poured into the city, shouting— 
" Death to the Jacobins /" At noon, shrill whistlings were heard 
all over Verona. It was the concerted signal for massacre, and the 
work of blood began. Every Frenchman, or "Jacobin," found in 
the streets was pitilessly slain ; the guards at the gates were 
overpowered and butchered ; four hundred French soldiers in the 
hospitals were slaughtered, and their corpses were beheld by tho 
garrison crimsoning the waves of the Adige ! The ti'oops eould no 
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longer be restrained. A shower of red-hot balls was poured from 
the batter es of tho f) tress on the roofa of the CitJ anl confligra- 
tion added ita honors to the scene A flig of (ruce fiom the Vene- 
tian ma^atrates brou^^lt the nn,nacB of the indiscntmnate laassacra 
of a number of refugees who ha J soight asjlum in the Govern- 
ment Palace if the cinnonile did not at ouce cease Balland 
responded with a demand for theic immediate releue and ilso, for 
the disarming of the populace, for the scndinT oft the pPTsanta and 
Dalmatians and for the dehiery of hosta^i.sio[rnarantee of submis- 
sion : while the brave Btiupoil volunteered to beat hia wij through 
the ragin» billows whith inunJat d thn streets to treat in the 
Government Pd!ai,e on the surrender ot the eitj Hostages were 
refused guaranties a^iinst the nrithof Bonaparte were demanded, 
the mnssacro cont nued Al n jht, despite the tiuce , the magiatracj, 
powerless to rcsti iin the mas.es -ibd cit d ^nd fled the intrepid 
Beaupoil by muade regained the fi.itres*' the einnonade ind 
consequent confl grations again ciinmenccd "uid finally, anothpr 
parley was d<'manded by prominent citizens who had now araumed 
conimind But, even while this conference was going on atrotities 
continued, and the gariison ot Fort Chiusa on the Adige, whith 
capitulated from famine, was butchered, in revenge for the cannonade 
of Verona ; and every Frenchman in every village aroand the capital 
was slaughtered by the ferocious peasantry '. 

Such were the massacres named by Napoleon — Les P&ques Vera- 
naises. But retribution was at hand — close at hand. On Tuesday, the 
18th, intelligence of the armistice at Leoben arrived, and Laudohn 
retired towards tho Tyro! as rapidly as he had advanced. Thursday, 
General Chabron appeared with 1200 men, and, after a bloody 
fight with the Sclavonians under Fioravante, invested the town on 
every aide. The Txinibard Legion of 800 men, and General Bara- 
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guay d'HilUers mth. hia division followed. Sunday, the 23d, iutclli- 
gcnce of the signatme of the Pivliiumaries arrived. The die was now 
Wat. The Venetian authontiea of Verona repaired again to General 
bilUnd, demanding a pwley, ind guaranties against the wrath of 
Eonai aite Both being lefustd, they once more abdicated, and on 
Fnday, April 28th, after an insurrectJon of twelve days, the city 
was nnconditionnlly surieadcred by a "Provisional Muaicipahty." 

The populw-e were bow aa sU>ish in submission, as they had 
beta atrocious m outrige It wis difficult to restrain the French 
troops, but tie pdlye and rifine weie bni.f. The chie& of the 
massacres were shot; the peasants wcie disarmed or cut in pieces upon 
lie of 1,100,000 francs was imposed ; a courier was 
i to Bonaparte ; Generals Victor and Killmaine occupied 
Ticenia and Padua; and the Venetians, from the Campanile of St. 
Mark, beheld the Haunting tricolor and the victorious troops of Franca 
approaching then" Lagune. 

Meanwhile, a most unhappy event had occurred at Venice itself — 
aa event not unlike tliose at Verona. On Sunday, the 23d of April, 
a lugger of four guns, belonging to the French flotilla in the Adri- 
atic, and commanded by Captain Laugier, pursued by two Austrian 
fngates, sought refuge under the battJ-'ries of the Lido, with a salute 
of nine guns. An ancient ordinance of the Venetian Senate forbade 
the enti'ance of an armed vessel at the port of the Lido. Despite a 
storm that was coming up, and the presence of the hostile ships, the 
lugger was, therefore, at once ordered off; but, while obeying the 
command, the batteries of the fort opened upon her a tremendous 
cannonade. The captain ordered his men below, and went on deck 
with his trumpet to repeat that he was reljring; and while engaged 
in this brave act, was killed with two of his crew. Venetian galleys 
filled with Sclavoniana then boaided the vessel. Severd more of 
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the crew were massacred, eleven were wounded, and the residue 
were carried to Venice captives. Next day the senate decreed a 
reward to the Commandant of the Lido " fur having enforced respect 
for the laws of Venice ! " 

In view of this event, as also of those at Verona, the principle 
baa been appositely cited, that pusillanimity and cruelty are closely 
allied with slavery ; and that none are so humane as the brave and 
the free. 
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Ik e qen b f til m a e t ^ na, of tlie suppres- 
Q f til It, nd f th gn t of the PrelimiQaries of 

P^ atLebp hdVn randfly upon the occurrenco 

of the d pi bl and n ost « just fiabl iit age, at the Lido, and 
the Senate was in consternation. Fresh instructions were sent to the 
envoys despatched to Bonaparte ; and, with fear and trembling, 
they obtained admission to his presence at Gratz, the capita! of 
Lower Styria, on the 25th of April, on his return route to Italy. 
He Lad heard of the massacre at Verona of the 17th, from Bouri- 
enne and the couriers of Killmaine; and, in a dispatch to the 
Directory had Bfud — " The only couise left us is to destroy this 
ferodous and sanguinary government, and erase the name of Venice 
(ram the face of the earth." But ho had not then heard of the aff^r 
of the Lido of the 23d. 

Receiving with courtesy the trembling deputies, and dissembling 
his rage, he listened to them at groat length. Then, without 
noticing their explanations, he exclaimed — " Are the prisoners re- 
leased 1 Are the murderers punished ? Are 
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armed ! I want no empty words. My soldiers have been mas- 
sacred. I must have vengeance — vengeance !" The terrified envoys 
faltered forth something about the disorders incident to insurrection, 
and the difficulty of discovering murderers. " A goveriiment served 
by spies so well as yours should know the instigators and perpe- 
trators of those murders," was the bitter reply. " But it is as de- 
spised as it is despicable. It cannot disarm those it has armed. I 
will disarm them for it. But my prisoner — are they free ?" Do- 
nate began replying that the French were free, " I will have them 
all— all — all !" furiously interrupted Bonaparte — " all in prison be- 
cause of political sentiments. I will go myself and demolish your 
dungeons — your leads — your Bridge of Sighs, I will be a second 
Attila ta Venice. I will have no Inquisition — no Golden Book — 
institutions of a barbarous age; opinions shall be free. Your govern- 
ment is antiquated— it must be destroyed. At Gorizia I offered to 
Pesaro alliance. It was rejected. You awaited my return to cut 
me off. Well, here I am : but I treat no more. I dictate. I 
might have gone to Vienna, but I chose to accept peace. I have 
eighty thousand men and twenty gun-boals. Now, if all the pri- 
soners are not at once set free, if the English Envoy is not dismissed, 
the people disaimed, the murderers surrendered, I declare instant 
war. If you have nothing new to reply, I can only add that you 
can go." 

Upon receptjon of intelligence of the outr^e at the Lido, the en- 
voys, not daring to seek the presence of the infuriated general, 
addressed him a most submissive letter, offering every possible ex- 
planation and atimement. " No," replied Bonaparte ; " I cannot re- 
ceive jou, covered all over with French blood. "When you have 
delivered into my hands the three State Inquisitors, the Commandant 
of the Lido, and the Chiefs of the Venetian Police, I may hear your 
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attempted palliation of unpardonable crimes." AtonemsQt of an- 
other kind, whieli had often proven serviceable to Venice in her 
need— wbicb formed, indeed, a part of ber cardinal policy, was hinted 
at. "No — no— no!" replied the hero; "could you proffer me the 
treasures of Peru — could you pave your whole Dogado with gold — 
it could not pay me for the blood of the meanest of my Frenchmen, 
so treacherously slain !" 

The envoys were dismissed. It was May 2d. War against 
Venice was next day declared. Assuming hostilities already com- 
menced by Venice at Verona and the Lido, Bonaparte, whose 
powers did not authorize him to declare war, announced in hia 
manifesto hb purpose to repel the assaulLs of Venice to the utmost ; 
and, to this end, he gave notice to Lallomant, the French Ambassa- 
dor, to withdraw from tliat city, and ordered the Winged Lion of St. 
Mark to he overthrown wherever found, and the Tree of Liberty 
substituted in its place. He also ordered the towns of the main 
land to be munidpalized, the old government to be declared de- 
funct, and General Killmaino to proceed with the divisions of Vic- 
tor and Baraguay d'HiJliers, to the border of the L^une, there to 
awajt the troops coming down from the Julian Alps, to complete 
the besieging force. 

Napoleon's manifesto declaring war, was published at Falma 
Nnova, on the 3d of May. It set forth, that Venice had availed 
herself of Holy Week to organize war against Franco ; that vast 
bodies of peasantry were armed and disciplined by troops sent out 
of tlie capital ; that a crusade against the French was preached in 
all the churches ; that detached bodies were murdered and the sick 
in the hospitals massacred ; that the crew of a French brig had 
been slaughtered under the eyes of the Senate, and the murderers 
publicly rewarded. 
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The manifesto concluded with the following directions; — "The 
General-in-chief requires the French minister in the Republic ot 
Venice to leave that city, and the different ^enla of Venice in Lom- 
bardy and the Venetjan states to quit the same, within tnentjhours. 
The French Generals are ordered to regai'd the troops of Venice as 
foes, and to cast down the Winged Lion of St. Mark in every town 
where it is found displayed." In most of the Venetian towns were 
to be seen in the public Place, columns like those of the Piazetta 
at Ven ce — one bearing on its summit the Lun of St Mirk, anl 
the other St Theodore and the crocodile These columns were 
emblematic of Venice — a portion of her a-ms, indeed almost as 
much IS the objects thev bore 

To [he mimtcsto of N'ap>Iejn the Senate replied that the mas 
sacies weie not the woik of the Goiernment but of indiiiduils 
■nhoni it could not control , thit the [ e fie ]iad been roused by 
the indolence ot the biench ml of the rebels whom they had 
Bcduced from their alltgiane« that the fii-st acts of atgif^nn were 
committed by the French in aidma; the rebels against (heir Iiwfiil 
government ; and, finally, that the only fault of which Venice had 
really been guilty was, her not having earlier foreseen the designs of 
France and united all her forces with Austria, when combating for 
a cause, which, sooner or later, must be that of every independent 
state. 

The manifesto of Napoleon was the signal for revolt in all the 
Venetian towns of the main land. Prior to this, however, as early, 
indeed, as the 8th of April, and the very day after the signature of 
the armistice, he had issued a proclamation to the people of the 
Venetian towns, declaring that Venice could afford them no security 
of person or property, and by her indifference to their fate had 
reused the jiist indignation of France, and concluded thus : — " If 
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Venice rulea you by the right of conquest, I will free you ; if by 
usurpation, I will restore your rights." Each city declared its 
independence and appointed a Provisional Municipality, while the 
districts of Brescia, Beigamo, Bassano, Padua, Udine, and Vicenza 
shaped themselves into Kepublica on the model of that of France, 
abolishing feudality, suppressing convents, confiscating property, 
establishing national guards and hoisting the tricolor. The only 
recorded instance of opposition by the Venetian authorities took 
piace at Treviso. Bonaparte, on entering the place, ordered its 
Provveditore, Angelo Giustiniani, to depart within two hours, on 
pain of being shot. The worthy descendant of Justinian replied, 
that his post had been assigned him by the Senate, and he should 
abandon it only with express orders from that source, adding much 
mote of a very denunciatory character agMnst the French. Bona- 
parte is said to have heard the old noble quietly to the end, and 
then to have dismissed him unharmed ! 

The French troops, retiircing from Carinthia, poured rapidly 
down the southern slope of those Alps, which, less than two months 
before, they had climbed; and, joining the forces already gathered, 
an army of 40,000 men gazed from the margin of the Lagune on 
the surpassing loveliness of the doomed dty, while the French can- 
non agiun roared along those shores, which, for three centuries, had 
not echoed a hostile gun. The manifesto of Napoleon had been 
anticipated. The French troops under Baraguay d' HilUers and 
Victor, joined bj those of the new Italian Republics under La 
Hotze," had already reached the Lagune ; and, as early as the 30th 
of April, four days before the declaration of war, had begun planting 
thdr battenes at Fusina. 

■ La Hotzs wu > Swiss. He snbaeqoetitly ehanged B«n[<ie sod f^ fightUie anie! tha 
ImlKxiid bwinsT. BcoU [mnounccB bim " a leouirls^le cbaracler." 
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The most deKi'ious p^c now took possesion of the Venetian 
Senate, and, in some respects, the most causeless. Venice had 
known darker hours than th.is. Her position was far less desperate 
now, than when, centuries Ijefore, in the War of the Cliioggia, 
het pvoud rival, Genoa, stood at her very threshold, and a hlank 
sheet of paper was sent to Carrara, Lord of Padua, for the proposal 
of terms, and terms were refused. At the same time Prince Charles 
of Durazzo, nephew of the king of Hungary, was in the Trevisano, 
with 10,000 men, and ofiered peace only on condition of the payment 
of 500,000 ducats, expenses of the war — the treasures of St Mai k 
and the ducal heretta being the pledge, and, also, a tribute of 
50,000 ducats per aninim, also, that all future Diges "jhould 
receive inictituro and uinfirmation from the king uf Hungary, ^ni 
as a maik of Ta^salage, that, on all fest-d days, the standard of 
Hungary should be di'[.lajed with tliat of Veniie m the Place St 
Mark] No won in the Gicat Conned, at this crisis, debited the 
question of removal of the cipifal to the iile of Candia Two cen- 
turies bcfuie, its rcrao\al to Constantinople had been pri posed and 
negatived, although Venetian possessions in the Orient, at that era, 
exceeded far in value those on the Adriatic 

Nor was her posilaon now so desperate as at tlie time of the 
League of Cambray, in the ICtli century, when France, Spain, the 
Emperor, the Pope, the Duke of Ferrara, the Marquis of Mantua — 
all Christendom, indeed, preceded by the awful " Curse of Rome," 
united to crush, to dismember, to pillage Venice,— -to wipe her out 
from the map of Europe and the world. This was not the fii3t 
lame her Lagune had resounded with the roar of French artillery — 
though al! in vaia — that it should now should so " frighten her 
from her propriety," Three hundred years before, when groaning 
beneath the incubus of all Europe in arras against her, the king of 
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Franca had established his camp atMestre, planted a battery on the 
very spot where one was now erected, and Lad impotently 
discharged six hundred balls " in the direction of the capital, that 
posterity might be told he had cannonaded the impregnable city of 
Venice." The Viceroy of Naples, too, in eom-se of the same disas- 
trous conflict, had inflicted on Venice a similar insult; and, while 
from the summits of their bell-towers, the Venetians beheld the 
palace and villas of the Brenta and Bacehiglione, and the towns 
of Mestre, Malghera and Fusiua, on the borders of the Laguoe, in 
flames, the balls of his heavy battejy fell within the Monastery of 
San Secondo, on an island but a few hundred yards in advance of 
the dty itself. 

Nor was Venice now in such a condition of defenceless decrepitude 
as baa been supposed. On the contrary, never had the Ocean. 
Queen been better prepared to sustain her ancient pretensions. 
Her old fortresses were al! garrisoned ; new works had been con- 
structed ; she was amply supplied with stores and munitions for a 
siege ; the sea was all her own, for her foe had no fleet ; the Lagune 
was covered with her gun-boats, batteries, and lai'ge vessels heavily 
armed ; her islands were filled with troops, and the masses in 
the Piazza still shouted the old battle-cry of her glory and 
her power — " Viva San Marco !" " Fuori i harhari P' * " Ve- 
nice, the city of lofty remembrances, the Tyre of the Middle Ages, 
whose traders were piinces, and her merchants the honorable of the 
•arth, fallen though she was, from her former greatness, still," says 
Sir Walter Scotl, " presented some appearance of vigor." She was 

• "AtnoUinB.''MjstlieautLor(if Childe Ilirold, " were the snbj sola of tliB Kepablio 

fur ihe lim Ume unfnrM : aoJ lbs cowsnllce aaa Ibe itembay of tbe few paUiciuis wlio 
lecnmiuoiiied Uia blal nenlTBllt}-, w^-i confucd to tbi: pcrsdns of the traltots ILeiu- 
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slill Mistress of the Adriatic. " She could still," says the French 
historian, " present almost insuperahlo difficulties, even to the Gene- 
ral who had just humbled Austria." For her defence, heavy bat- 
teries rose at every asswiabie point of the Lagune. Besides vesseU 
of war, she had 37 galleys and 1 08 gan-boals, eariying some 800 
guns, nearly 9,000 seamea and marine-gunners, nesriy 4,000 regu- 
lar Italian soldieis, 11,000 Sclavonians, provisions for eight months, 
water in her cisterns for two months (her only means of supply at 
any time), while the nearest islan la if the capital were bevond the 
reach of the farthest cannon shot troin the bitteries ol terra prma 
Alt historians — Fj'ench and Engl h as well as, Italian concur in 
opinion that, Venice aided by Ei^hnd, though Austna was lost to 
her by the Preliminaries of Leuben might hiive defied Frince 

" Venice, when she MX siys a Venetian wnier, ' certainly pos 
sessed great power and icsourcc« fehe w-» ifi^tie s of moio than 
three millions of subjec s of nurapi us foi t fi d j 1 icea of arm* 
ments of the land and <t the sea, and of an annuil revenue of 
thirty millions of franes. Theeajitai «asd fended by the surround 
ing Lagune from invasion by the French. It possessed two hundred 
vessels of wac,* manned by 9,000 seamen and soldiers, and 
mounted by 800 guns. Munitions were abundant, and proviaions 
plenty ; and 140,000 citizens were eager for her defence, for which, 
also, she had over 20,000 regular soldiers. But the weakness of 
the government, the indolence of tlie aristocracy, the sluggishness 
of the people, concurring with other circumstances, caused that 
Venice came to be occupied by tho French." 

Despite all the boastings and blusterings of Napoleon, he had not 
a single gun-boat, with which to transport his troops across tho 
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Li^une ; and, when the delay of construction had supplied him, ho 
would Lave been forced to feel his way with the lead through tho 
narrow aod more intricate channels, exposed to a raiting, point- 
blank, and murderous fire of numberless batteries. Whatever the 
ultimate result, delay of months seemed inevitable ; and what 
might not months— even a few months, of such delay bring forth ? 
Austria might again be in arms, and al! southern and central Italy 
might be with her instead of ag^nst her. 

But Ven ce howe^ei powerful b thout, was weak within. Si:e 
was " a house d \ ded against itself ; and she was doomed to its 
iate. With a good government, the stronger the pressure from 
witbout, the "itionger is thi. nistinoe from within. With a bad 
government the result is tbe leverse. Herold and her new nobility 
were at feud. Her populace, ignorant, superstitious, half-favage, 
were their slaves and tools. Her bourgeoisie — her middle class — 
hated her hateful oligarchy ; and from among this class was made up 
tbe partj' of " Jacobins," or Venetian Eepublicans. Then there 
was the Sclavonian soldieiv. entirely indifferent which party pre- 
vailed, so long aa an opportunity was presented them to pilli^e the 
opulent city, in the general anarchy. The old nobility dreaded the 
loss of their offices ; the new nobility wished to retain their pen- 
sions ; the middle class, composed of merchants, tradesmen, advo- 
cates, phyNcians, wished for equality and liberty, and welcomed the 
French, without daiing to express it for fear of the lower class, 
composed of seamen, fishermen, gondoliers, artizans, who were 
ruled by the nobility through the priests, and whose rallying cry 
was Viva San Marco ! This last class adhered steadfastly to the 
old order of things, to the government of their fathers, which, 
however hateful in iia oppressiBn of other classes, had never 
descended to oppress, but had always protected, them. AH parlies 
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united iQ shrinking from a protracted siege, the chief liorrors of 
which, however, would result from the internecine sti'lfe between 
conflicting fiicdons within the Lagune, of which the mercenary 
soldiery would not fail to take advantage. United, Venice might 
perhaps, have resisted all Europe ; divided, she could not control 
the facliona hy which her own bowels were torn. Venice, therefore, 
thoiigh beautiful in aspect, and, apparently, able to resist any assault, 
was liable to be dashed into pieces by the firat rude shock. She was 
"a whited sepulchre — fair without, indeed, but within full of dead 
men's bones and all uncleanness." Besides, the j>restige of tiiat 
wonderful man — the " Man of destiny" — who, within a twelvemonth, 
had overrun all Ilaly, and compelled Austria to treat to save Vienna, 
appalled her. She trembled for her commerce and her mercantile 
marine. She dreaded the sequestration of her eslatep, and palaces, 
and villas, on tlie main laud. She imagined that a few modificaljona 
of her old institutions would satisfy her foes witliin and without — 
would continue power to the old nobility, pensions to the new, 
commerce to the merchants, estates to the opulent; whilst it wonld 
obviate all the probabilities of civil war, the expenses of protracted 
siege andprcvent the horrors of sack and pillage by the Dalmatians 
or the French — her qwtid defenders or her real besiegers. Bhe 
therefore, at fii-st, resolved to attempt her ancient policy of cor- 
ruptioa We have seen the result with Napoleon at Gratz. He 
spurned the approach with scorn. Whatever the "price" at which 
he might be "bought," it could hardly be estimated in Venetian 
sequins.* With the Directory at Paris the attempt was mw'e 

* Tcnico strotc to bribo Napoleon to spare her nitb tao offer of a million and a half of 

fed tlie territoiy 
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Euccessiiil. Ten millions of francs in bills of exchange were trans- 
mitted for this purpose ta Alviae Querini, the Envoy of Venice at 
Paris ; and 600,000 francs in bills, as a private doticmiT, were placed 
in the hands of Barras, on condition of defending Venice in the 
Directory. Tiie intrigue, with the names and sums, was discovered 
to Bonaparte subsequently, by the interception of certain dispatcliea 
at Milan, and the whole bribery waa denounced, Venice was not 
saved, and the bills were not paid. The order of the Directory 
mould, at any rate, have come too late to save the Bride of tha 
Sea. She was already losL Querini employed all possible means 
to gain favor for her, and availed himself of a crafty Dalmatian 
intriguant, intimate with Barras, to win him. And Bavras was 

On the 31st of April, the principal members of the Venetian 
government, forty-three in number, assembled on a summons of the 
Signory,* in extraordinary council, in the apartments of the Doge, 
to devise some escape for the doomed city, from the toils by which 
she was enveloped : but its deliberations were paralyzed by terror. 
The aged doge, Maninj, tottered in, with his eyes full of fears, 
deploring the fact that " he was not sure of sleeping that niglit quietly 
in his bed !" Various modes of salvation were suggested. The timid 
proposed to treat ; the rich and corrupt, who, as is ever the ease, 
fancied that money was all-powerful and that "mammon could win 
its way where seraphs might despair*' — insisted on augmenting tha 
bribes ; a fevf, and but a few of the heroic sons of heroic sires, — . 
descendants of the Contariiii, PJsani, Morosini, proposed to fight But 
prudence, if not policy, prevailed. It was resolved to convoke the 

Com iMstrii, as the price Bir Venloo by tba treaty of Campo Formio, ana retmned to 
rpria mLIIi twent)-E™ millions iD.oll I 
' La QuflTOTrfio, Uie ConncQ of Forty. Zc Sianorla. the Dogo'e Counoil of Sit 
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Great Council, and to propose that modification of the constitution 
whicb the French general had himself suggested. This decision 
was quickened, as the day advanced, by the thunder of a distant 
cannonade, which announced that the Port-admiral, in obedience to 
orders reluctantly gi'anted, had opened the batterits of his gun-boals 
on the rising works of the French, on the margin of the Lagune. 
Terrified at these terrible sounds, they were ordered to cease, and 
the Great Council, embracing the nobility, represtnting the republic, 
and numbering some twelve hundred members,* was cun^'oked to 
meet the following day. 

On the morning of the 1st of May, agiepably to this extraordi- 
nary convocaljon, 619 members of the Great Council assembled in 
their magnificent hall, one of the most spacious, and the most splendid 
In all the world. The question of the modification of the Venetian 
constitution had been, it will be remembered, already discussed in 
the month of March, when the Senate, terrified at the general revolt 
of the towns on the main land, had applied to Lalleraant, the French 
minister, to know whether Venice could rely on the friendship of the 
Directory. The result was, then, that 180 voices out of about 200 
were in favor of gradual modification in moi'e quiet tJmea. But, 
those times had not yet arrived, and there seemed no hope of their 
ever arriving. In silence — without a woid of debite, the questnn 
was pat; and, by a vote of 598 to 21, the DogeV pro] isition wis 
adopted — that two commissioners should^p sent by the seniW to 
the French General, to lay before him the ancient constitution of 
Venice for modification, subject, for form's sate, to revision and rati 
fication by the Council, With this resolution the Provtediton at 
once departed, and meeting Napoleon it the bndge of Mii^^'hei a, on 
the margin of tho Lagune, where he was malting his dispositions 

■ Oneo twenty-live bnniJreii. 
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for tbe aege, placed it in liis Lands. For an instant, lie seemed 
astounded at the concession, but, immediately bursting foitli in liis 
usual boisterous manner, he exclaimed — "And the three Stata 
Inquisitors, and tie Commandant of the Lido — are they in prison ! 
I must have their heads. No treaty till French blood haa been 
avenged. Your Lagunc shall not deter me. I find it exactly what 
I expected. In a fortnight I shall be in Venice. Your nobles shall 
not escape death, except by going, like the French emigrants, and 
dra^ng their misery ail over the world." The terrified deputies 
implored a delay of forty-eight hours, in order to obtdn the consent 
of the Council to his demand. But, no. He would listen to no 
delay. French blood had been treacherously spilt. Nothing but 
the blood of the murderers could atone for it. ■' Venice -was ! " Her 
nohles should henceforth be wanderers forever from their hearths. He 
at length, however, granted twenty-four hours for the arrest of the 
Inquisitors and the Commandant ; and promised to suspend his 
attack on the city six days, in order to afford the Council lirae to 
accede lo his conditions, and forward them to him at Mantua or at 
Milan. 

This was wise. Terror had now time to do its wort. Indeed, it 
was Napoleon's only hope, despite all his bravado. " The Lagune 
was exactly what he had espected" — impassable without boats, and 
almost so with them ; and he had not one I It is said that he had 
never been foolish enough to contemplate an actual assault upon 
the city. Had success been certain, still the Preliminaries of Leoben, 
as will be seen, and the unquestionable interference of A usti'ia would 
have forbid. I3ut his object was accomplished as surely as if his 
troops were already in Venice, and he set out at once for Mantua. 

The Provveditori, immediately on their return, submitted their 
report to the Privy Council of the Doge, who, at once, resolved to 
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convoke anew the Great Counci!, and submit to it a propiKi^on to 
accede to all the French General's demands. On the 4th, accord- 
ingly, the Council met, and, on molJon of the weak Doge, seconded 
by Pietro Antonio Bemho, by 704 balls to 10, it was resolved, that 
the Inquisiiore and the Commandant should be arrested and tried— 
for doing exactly what they had been ordered to do, and applauded 
for doing ' — and that commissioners should he ■juth prized to trc it on 
all conditions with Bonaparte Thiswas done, and the Proiicdilori 
departed for MiHn 

Meantime, the mtemal affairs of Venice weie e\ ery day becoming 
more desperate The evils ipprehended fiom a siego began to he 
experienced The arre'.t of the three '^tite Inqnisitors — the tirrible 
"Three" — had paialjzed the Police , the -■iilurs of the flett and the 
Schvoniana of the garii&on were in a state cf msuhoidinWion; 
the itpubhcans, it wia assertpd, Here eonspinng to masaiere the 
anstoeracv, and the gmiaon was an^itin> the p\ent topiUige the 
city^ It IS very certain that the republn,in party ww nDt idle. In 
Qi^ absence of Lallemint, the MmiatPr, thpy made Vihetird (the 
Fiench Secretaiy of Legation, and actual Chat ge d'affaire^^ the 
nuLlena of their moiementa, anl, nhile the more funuua of tho 
pirtj piiaded the stieets, deniMidinT with "^houta the abdication of 
the Senate, abolition ol the aiistociacv, dis'iolution of the govern- 
ment, adraia>ion of the French, and a deraoci it o lule, a revdution- 
ary committee wis m open coirespondence with the besieging army 
and the revolted towns. 

At one time terror had reached sucli a lieight, that the Senate 
authorized tho military Commandant of the Lagune to capltuUte to 
the Generals of the besieging force, in the absence of Napoleon, on 
tbe conditions of the reservation of nationality and religion, protec- 
tion of persons and property, and safety of the Mint, Bank, Arsenal, 
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and Archives. The response of the French genentis was a prolon- 
gaiion of six days of the armistice, which expired on the 7th — the 
negotialJona at Milan not having closed. Terror, they plainly saw, 
J their own task more perfectly than they could per- 
ind time only was requisite for its completion. 
The emissaries of France were busy in Venice. Two of these, Spada 
and Zorzi, chie& of the democrats, suggpsted to the privj counsellors 
of the Doge, that they should address Villetard, the Secretarj, de- 
siring his advice at the existing crisis, for tJie saKatioa of Venice. 
Such suggestions would once have been answered with a sentence 
to the piombi, the pozzi, or the Canal Orf^no, in tho«e eirlier d lys, 
when a mere approach to the dim and secret councils of a dread 
Oligarchy was sacrilege, and its penalty death.* But now, tha 
crafty suggestion to conciliate their foes by anticipation of the cou- 
leraplated reform, was gratefully entertained, and Battaglia and 
Donato were, on the 9th, commissioned to address the Secretary. 
He replied that he had no power to treat, but that his private opin- 
ion was, that, if the Sclavonians were disbanded and embarked — if a 
Civic Guard was established — if four thousand French were intro- 
duced into the city — if the ancient government was dissolved — if 
the aristocracy was abolished — if a municipal body of thirty-sis 
members, chosen from ali classes of citizens, with the Doge aa 
Mayor, was instituted — if all political prisoners were* released, and 
the Tree of Liberty was planted in the Square of St. Mark — why — 
that, then, he had little doubt the French Gcnei'al would— 
pardon the three Inijulsitora and the Commandant of the Lido ! 

• Tha BitTaorainsry Eecrccy which oharaotetLied. the Conndls of Tenfco mis inslal 
in the case nf one of her adaitmls, who wag on trial a whole month, ana was finally ■ 
anmncij, but who knew uotUlag of the procoeainss nniil arrcslid. aUbnngh the wbolo 
bility were, of eotu-e, aware of the fecia, and some of tbem were Intiaiate tneaia of 
acoimea, enBogcil warmly in Lis deTeeee I 
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These mot5est proposals, as might bo imagined, encountered furious 
opposition in tlie Privy Council, especially from Priuli, Pesaro, Calbo, 
and Eriszo. They prevailed, however, and were ordered to be laid 
before the Great Council, convoked to assemble on the 12th. The 
Sclavonians, also, were paid off at once, and embarked for Dalmatia, 
on the opposite shore of the Adriatic ; but an adverse wind forbade 
their departure from the port, and the presence of these disbanded 
end semi-savage troops served to keep panic at its height. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" SPOUATIOS." 

On the morning of tte 12th of May, 1797, the Great Council 
ai:sembled. The vast and magnificent Hall of the Ducal Palace was 
thronged with dtizena Civorable to the aboJitioo of the Oligarchy ; 
acd all its approaches swarmed with the populace in favor of the 
andent order of things. The Arsenalotti were under arms : all the 
guilds of artisans were present in body : files of Sclavonians wiUi 
artillery filled the Piazetta : guards patroled all the streets, and sen- 
tinels Btood at the approaches to the Piazza, and in the courts, gal- 
leries, and lobbies of the palace. 

The Council wis opened bj the a^ed Bogo with an iddress, in 
vhn,h, with tPiifa and lamentations, he depbied the desper'ite con- 
dition of his bcbvd T;,nice Tben presenting his abdication, 
the Council was pioceedm^ to dahberate, when in irregular 
dischiTge of mu&kitry in the Piizetta beneath the windows, 
fiUed the Htll with cjnfusion and dismay The members 
started to then fett The Si-latomans are piUiging the tity ' — the 
French have eiofased the Lagune!— the Jacobins have risen on tha 
nobles ! — the populace are murdering the republicans ! Such were 
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hundred, oi one half of the whole Council, The measures ei 
in this vote were — surrender of the sovereign power by the Great 
Council to the Venetian nation — tlie instituiion of a Municipality — 
the establishment of a Piwisional Government embracing deputies 
from all the Venetian States — consobdatJon of the public debt — 
pensions for the poor nobles, and admission of the French tro^ips. 
The French tii-color displayed from the great window of the 
Council Hall, looking out on the 2folo and the Port, was the 
signal to the Democrats without that the deed was done. The dis- 
charge of musketry, which had caused such panic in the Hall, and 
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precipitated the sacrifice, had occurred in a casual rencontre hetween 
a hand of thoae in favor of the measure and those opposed to it ; 
and now, when the disgraceful consummaljon was received by one 
party with shouts of joy, it of coui'se filled tie other party with un- 
governable rage. The narrow streets and public places were filled with 
armed bands, shonting — " Vivit San Marco/" — "Viva la lAherta!'" 
— the latter hearing as their symbol the tii-color of France, the former 
the image of St. Mark. A night of anarchy ensued. In the midst 
of the tumult, the insurrection, the horrible convulsion, threatening 
general pillage, rapine, and conflagration — the disbanded and semi- 
eavage Sclavouians mingled with the populace, and terror and 
havoc were at their height. The houses of Spada, Zorzi, and others, 
charged with having urged on the downfall of Venice, vjete burst 
open and sacked ; many ofthe most obnoxious of the "Jacobins" were 
assailed and maltreated ; and one man, in whose pocket was found a 
tri-color cockade, being met by the mob, they nailed it fo his fore- 
bead ! To these atroiaties, horrible and bloody reprisals were about 
commencing, when a brave band of the true sons of Venice, resolv- 
ing to put an end to anarchy and restore order, at least, placed at 
th«r head an old Maltese, General Salembeni, long a victim of the 
State Inquisition, and boldly charged the insui^ents. A conflict 
ensued on the Eialto Bridge, and order was at length restored. 
Next day a Provisional Government was declared, under the Advo- 
cate Dandolo as chief; and a Democratic Municipal rule succeeded 
that of the terrible Ten. The Sclavonlans, after ravaging the Lido 
and Malamocco, were finally embarked for their native land across 
tbe Gulf. 

On tlie morning of the 16th, Venice sent a flotilla to convey to 
the city a division of 4,000 French troops, under Gen. Baraguay 
d'Hilliers. And thus, having with her own hands torn down the 
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venerable ensign of St. Mark, " witJi her own haads she femed the 
invaders across the Lagime," which no enemy had ever passed 
before ! The troops landed at fha Piazetta. St. Mark's Place, 
the Arsenal, and other important points were, at once, taken pos- 
session off, amid the shouts of some and the execrations of others ; 
and the tricolor of France was unfurled from those three celebrated 
masts before tlie Cathedral, which had so long supported the con- 
quered standai'ds of Candia, Cyprus, and Morea, and over which, 
for centuries, the Lion of St. Mark had, in triumph, expanded his 
wings. 

The French were received with mingled shouts and sighs. The 
middle-classes and the lower nobility, which Lad long groaned 
under the hideous despotism of the State Inquisition, could but 
felicitate themselves on any change. The lower class, which had 
never felt the gallings of the chains, gazed on the strangers with 
frowning brows and flashing eyes ; whilst those ivho saw in the fall 
of the institutions of their country, towevec hateful, the fall, also, of 
her andent pride, independence, nationality, looked on in mourn- 
ful gloom, and, in the words of Sulkowski's report to Napoleon, 
"retired in silence to their homes, exelajiaing with tears — "Venice is 
no more! St. Mai'fc is fallen!'"* 

Meantime, Bonaparte, at JTilan, with the Provvedalori, was 
signing a treaty on the very day the French troops were entering 
Venice, embodying the same terms as those adopted by the Great 
Council, with the exception, that it enjoined the punishment of the 

* " Veniro, fBunaeii by AtlHa, feUl>J' Uapoleon." FigamtlToIy, Uiia latme. Honntia, 
& prfQUffi of AquL1n,]D custody Lbr Ler amoarBt bcsooght Attilato break berbonda, nnd 
accept bcT baud. Do demandfid half tbe tlcgdom as & dow^, wb^cb betug refuse^ 
be drove Ita people to the iaies of t]ie Adriatic, And— ^'founded Yanlce." A waDton 
piliiceu gave Spuln to tbe Moors for sev^n bnndnd years. K^uleoa accepieA Yenica 
and gave bcr \o Austria- 
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three Iiiquisitore and the Commandant of the Lido, and contained, 
also, several secret stipulationa. The ratificatiott of this treaty by 
the Venetiau Government was, of course, impossible, even had it 
been necessary. There was no Venetian Government. It was 
ratified, however, at the instance of Bonaparte, by the ProvisioEal 
Government of the city. The puhlic debt was guaranteed by 
Napoleon, the pensions of the poor nobility were allowed, a general 
amnesly to aU offenders — the anhappy Inquisitoi's and the Com- 
mandant alone excepted,* was declared, while the French troops, it 
was announced, would remain no longer iu Venice than the tran- 
quillity of the city required. 

In accordance with the Treaty of Milan, Gen. Baraguay d'Hil- 
liere entered Venice on the 4th of June with 16,000 additional 
troops, and the eapituLition was complete. The Patriarch and his 
cloi^y administered the oath of fiateniity, and the scriptural legend 
on the gospel held by the winged lion on the granite column of 
the Piazetta — Pax libi, Marce, Evangeliata meus, was erased, and 
the motto of the revolution— J9rci(7« de Vhomme et du cito^en— 
was substituted— even tho Lion of St. Mark, as w^ said by the 
gondoliers, being forced, for tho first time, to "turn over a new 
leaf." The Tree of Liberty was reared in the centre of the Piazza, 
the only ti'ee that ever cast its shadow over that fesselated pave- 
ment; and at its foot was burned (in eiBgy) the "Golden Book" — 
the long record of Venetian nobility, as, also, the ducal cap, the 
silver trumpets, the golden spurs, the cushions, the umbrella — 
nearly all of them presented as insigna of power by the Pope Alex- 
ander III. to the Doge Ziani, at the close of the twelfth century. 
The ducal cap — the berelta — the corne dogale, or "homed 
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bonnet" — the republican diadem — with which the newly-eleeted 
Dc^e was crowned on being invested witli power, clmma an origin 
yet more ancient — as andent, indeed, aa the middle of the ninth 
century, lis shape was that of the ptlus, or ancient Greek cap of 
liberty. It was of gold, gorgeously set with diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls. It was presented by Augustine Morosini, Abbess of tba 
Convent of San Zaccaria, at Venice, to the Doge Pietro Tradenigo, 
on the occasion of a visit to worship some reliques donated her 
convent by Pope Benedict lil., because of ils hospitality and atten- 
tion to him on a visit to the city. This was given by the Doge to 
the State, and, ever after, until the fall of the Republic, was it the 
diadem of Venice. "When worn, its weight and pressure required a 
skull-cap on the Doge's head. On ordinary occasions an imitation 
of the beretta in cloti of gold, with the Phrygian shape of the como 
was used. 

The Golden Book, " that severe nomenclature of patrician 
rank in Venice," was instituted in 1315, and was thenceforth the 
index and standard of nobility, by which all claims were decided. 
Upon its pages were inscribed all the births, bridals, and deaths of 
the nobles. The names of a few foreign princes appear upon its 
leaves, and among them that of Henry IV., of France, placed there 
at his own request, on his marriage with the Italian princess, Mario 
de Medicia. This king and his posterity thus became nobles of 
Venice. Accompanying his request waa a splendid suit of armor, 
yet to be seen at the Arsenal, and the sword worn by him at the 
Battle of Iviy, which disappeared in the spoliation of 1797, In 
1795, when Loiiia XVIII., on demand of the French Directory, 
waa esiled from his asylum at Verona by the Venetian Senate, it 
will be remembered, that he demanded the erasure of bis great 
ancestor's name from the Golden Book and the return of hia 
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armor. ThU celebrated book consisia of a series of maniBcript 
volutoeE, bound in crimson velvet, preserved in tbe couvent attaebed 
to the Church of tbe Fran, the depository of governmental archives, 
ancient and jnodern, and which can now bo entered only on special 
permission from Vienna. . 

The secret stipulations of the Treaty of Milan were five in 
number. The first pro«ded for certain exchanges of Venetian ter- 
ritory, made by the Preliminaries of Leoben ; the second, the pay- 
ment of three millions of fi'ancs; the third, as many millions in 
stores ; the foui-th, the delivery, armed and equipped, of threo 
ships of the line and two frigates ; while the fifth required twenty 
pictures and five hundred manuscripts. These articles being secret, 
were ratified, at the time of tbe ratification of the patent articles of 
the ti'eaty, by the Proviaonal Government, by the signature of 
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June lie wrote to Gen. Baraguay d'Hilliers to present himself to the 
Provisional Govemment of Venice, and to represent, that her 
union with France, and the protection due to her from that Re- 
public, rendered it indispensable, that her maritime force should he 
put on a respectable footing ; on whicli pretext he was to talie 
possession of everything, taking care to keep on good terms with 
the Venetiang, enlisting all the Venetian seamen, and doing all 
things in the Venetian name. " In short," concludes this singular 
letter, "you must manage so as to transport all the naval stores and 
vessels in the port of Venice to Toulon. By secret arlaclcs of the 
treaty, the Venetians are hound to furnish to the French Eepublie 
five vessels and three millions worth of stores ; but my intention is 
to take possession of all tlie Venetian vessels, and all the naval 
stores for the marine of Toulon."* 

In obedience to these orders, everything found in the celebrated 
Arsenal, consisting chiefly of hemp, iron, and naval stores, was 
st^ized. All the vessels were, also, seized, either on account of the 
secret article, or oi; the pretext of occupying the Ionian Isles in the 
name of "Democratic Venice." A few of the vessels on the stocks 
were completed, and others were repaired, so that lie Venetian 
fleet finally mustered six ships of the line, six frigatog, and about a 
dozen galleys. Thirteen ships of war and seven frigates are said to 
have been found in the Arsenal, dating their commencement at 
difierent periods, from 1732 — two havins: been begun in that year — 
two in '43, and two in '52 — the oldest having attained the age of 
seventy-five yeare! But, had not these vessels been too dikpidated 
for completion, thera was no material at hand for that pui'pose. 

« Tbe Direetoiy subseqnently wrote to Bortliicr, wlio eaocesded Napdeim In Ibo 
commaoaottlie AtmyoflUlj-IaOctoberof ■ar, Uiat ftl! tlie urUllerj- snJ bU the inoni- 
lionB, whstLar of wH or of paaoa, abonta be transporW to Corfu, Anooni, mnJ Ftrrara, so 
tba( Teidce should uot be lell B single caimun I 
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Napoleon's object iu this apeedy seizure is sad to have been to 
predude tbe posability of the repetition of such an event as occurred 
when the Dutch, dissatisfied with the revolution, delivered up their 
ehipa and islands to the English. He was, also, excessively aolicitr 
oua to secure the Isles of Greece, belonging to Venice — Corfii, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, and Cerigo. He desired the 
Direetoiy at once to dispatch Admiral Bmeys with six ships to 
take the Venetian Navy and repair to the Archipelago ; and, that 
there might be no pretext for delay for lack of funds, he sent, him- 
self, two millions of francs to Toulon. lie desired, also, that a 
body of seamen might be immediately sent him, across the Penin- 
sula, by land, engaging to pay and equip them at Venice. Mean- 
Trhile, however, he united the French flotilJa in the Adriatic with 
the Venetian vessels; and, intermixing the crewa and embarting 
upon them two thousand troops, dispatched the combined fleet to 
take possession of the Grecian islands at once, for fear of the arrival 
of the French squadron too late. The Admiral reached Venice 
about the middle of July, where his fleet was paid, provisioned, and 
equipped, at the expense of the fallen Eepublic. It was then dis- 
patched, with the remaining Venetian vessels, to the Archipelago, 
the Admiral being supplied with funds to enlist seamen on the 
coasts of Albania and Greece. Thus, not only were the important 
posts of the Ionian Isles secured to France, but a formidable French 
navy was created, as if by magic, in the Adriatic and Levant ; 
while Corfu was selected as the piincipal naval stadon. 

Immediately on enteiing Venice, the French had seized the 
public treasury ; but they found in it only about two millions of 
francs, beloa^ng to the Duke of Modena, which they, of course, 
appropriated as the property of an avowed foe. But, supposing this 
sum passed to tie credit of Venice, there would still be due &om her to 
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France, in fulfillment of tlie second of the secret abides, more than 
one million of francs. On pretence of making up this sum, various 
most unwarrantable modes seem to have been devised and resorted 
to. The Provisional Government was compelled to make forced 
loans ; and even the celebrated Bucmtauro, with which had so long 
been solemnized the symbolic nuptials of the Doge of Venice with 
the Adiiaticj was broken up for the sake of its gilding, which is said 
to have yielded the sum of 18,000 sequins— about 220,000 fi'ancs. 
It was the third constructed since 1520, and was nearly seventy- 
five yeai's old. At the same time the small muaeum of the Duc.il 
Palace was conveyed to the Aisenal, and some of its most curious 
and valuable articles disappeared ; among which was the sword of 
Ivry of the Chevalier-King, Henry Fourth, before-named, which is 
said now to be seen in the Cabinet of Mi^dals of the Koyal Library at 
Paris. 

This muaeum of the dncal palace, which contained antique arms 
and curiosities of art, adjoined a small armory amply supplied with 
weapons and munitions, always kept ready for instant use by a 
Bpedal custodian, and sufficient to equip five hundred men. Thus, 
although no weapon could be taken into the council charabera, the 
patricians could, in five minutes, arm themselves to the teeth without 
leaving the palace, on the slightest cause. The chief of the decem- 
virs kept the key of tiis armory officially, and the significant letters 
C. D. X. — Council of Ten— is yet to be detected among the archi- 
tectural ornaments of the walla. 

The famous bronze steeds which so inappropriately stand over the 
grand portal of the cathedral, and that symbol of Venice, the 
"Winged Lion of St. Mark, were also carried off. These horses, four 
in number, weighing each of them about two .tons, are composed 
of pure copper, once covered with gold, and are remarkable, rather 
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for extreme antiquity, than as works of art. They are supposed to have 
been the workmanship of Lysippus, a Greek of the Isle of Ohio, and to 
have been conveyed to Home, in the sixty-fifth year of the Christian 
era, by Augustus. Originally designed for a triumphal car, tbey are 
Baid to have been attached successively to those which surmounted 
tlie arches of Augustus, Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and Constantine. 
Early in the 5th century, they were transported to Constantinople 
by the Emperor Theodosius, and placed in the centre of the Hippo- 
drome, a site far more appropriate, it will he admitted, than over the 
vestibule of a Christian church. In the year 1205, after the eonqueet 
of Constantinople by the Venetians and Frencli, they were sent to 
Venice by the Podesta, Marino Zeno, aa a portion of the immense 
spoil.* In 1T97, (hey were sent by Kapolcon over the Alps to 
Paris, and placed on the arch of the Carrousel, constructed for the 
purpose by Fontaine. By the ti'eaties of 1815, they were restored, 
in common with all other works of art, to those from whom they 
had been seized, but not until exact models had been taken, which 
have replaced them, with tlie addition of an appropriate tiiumphal 
car, on the Parisian ai'ch. Alison sajEs, " The seizure of these horses 
was an act of pure robbery." Ilobbory ?— Bobbery from whom, 
and by whom ? The Greeks were robbed of them by the Uomans, 
and the Romans were robbed of them by the ISyzantians, and the 
Byzantians by the Venetians, and the Venetians by the Frencli, 
nnd the French by the Ausuians! It would be exceedingly difficult 
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lo determine who tave been the true robbers, though the Greeks 
of Chio were, doubtless, the true proprietors. Why Venice, in iTSl, 
ehould compldn of exactly her own act of 1205 — or, complain that 
France, who aided her in that earlier spoliation, should begin to 
enjoj a period of possession after a lapse of six hundred years, is 
strange enough ! It is also a iitde strange how the Allied Powers 
could have had the assurance to denounce this spoliation, and return 
the spoil to a city whose independence they had themselves just 
seized. The same treaties which provided for the restoration of worlts 
of art, provided, also, for the restoration of territorial and political 
rights to those equally despoiled. It was neither more nor less than 
a foul insult to Venice, to admit her light to her ancient indepen- 
dence, by sending back tlie treasui'es of which she had been 
despoiled, at the same time despoiling her of that mdependence 
itself, and more hopelesslj than ever ! 

As for the Venetians themselves, they had been for some fourteen 
hundred years the veriest robbers in the world, as perfect TJscoqnes, 
indeed, as the Istriote corsairs whom they suhdued and plundered I 
Saint Mark's Cathedral, in its absurd profusion of inappropriate, yet 
costly decorations, gathered from all the Eastern world, resembles 
more the den of the " Forty Thieves" — the hiding-place of their ill- 
got gains, than a Christian church ; and the stolen bronze steeds over 
the portal are an appropriate sign for the place and its contents. The 
■whole city of Venice, indeed, has been well said by Alphonse Eoyer 
to remind one of " the house of a pirate retired from business." 

Not content to confine their robberies to profane objects, the 
Venetians extended their enterprise to sacred ones ; and, not to name 
the sacred spoil of Constantinople, the bodies of San Maico, San 
Donato, San Nicolo, San Onofolo, Santa Fosca, and San Taraisc, 
WMe the ayadls of some few of these " pious frauds ;" while it was 
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only because all their tiic^ did not prove successful, that tlic " crown 
of thorns" and the "rohe without seam" and divers other veliques, 
equally rave and sacred, were not added to their collection ! 

To hear lamentations, therefore, or denunciations from, or for, such 
a people, and such a city, hecause of spoliation, recalls the musty 
adage of the devil rehuking sin. In 179J, at the very worst, the 
chalice often in her long career of conquest mingled by Venice for 
others, was only commended to her own reluctant lips. The "evil 
instruction" only came back to plague the instructor. After all, 
there is such a thing- as rctnbutivo justice, on nations as well as on 

The case of the Winged Lion of St. Mark, so far as France is con- 
cerned, is very different from that of the Bronze Horses. On the 
southern extremity of the Piazetta, looking down on the canal of 
St. Mark, stand two columns of granite, one red and one gray, and 
each about sixty feet high. They were brought, as before men- 
tioned, from the Greek isle of Naxos, early in the twelfth century, 
by the doge Dominjco Michieli ; and here, for seven bundi'ed years 
have they stood. On the summit of one, for more than five 
hundred years, has stood the statue of San Teodoro, the primilive 
patron of Venice, supported on the back of a crocodile ; and on the 
summit of the other has stood the Winged Lion of St. Mark, which 
Baint has been the patron of Venice ever since his remains, stolen by 
superstitious Venetian sailors, were brought to the city, eai'ly in the 
year 835. Both effigies are of bronze, and the work of the same 
artist, Pietro Gullombardo, in 1329; and neither of them have the 
slightest merit as works of art. The lion, indeed — if it he not a 
libel on the king of beasts to call this hideous monster by that name 
—is, IB this regard, enljrely beneath contempt, though for its anti- 
(}uit^ and as the national symbol of a world-renowned people for 
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one thousand years, it is one of the most interesting olyects in all 
Europe. Why Napoleon should have ordered this venerable 
emblem of a nationality to be borne away, only to be lost in the 
esplanade of the Invalides, at Paiis, passeth comprehension ; unless 
indeed, as has been suspected, he desired and designed, in a manner 
the most cruel possible, to mortify a peoiile whom he despised, and 
to crush a city that he hated. 

The lion returned to Venico and resumed his ancient position at the 
same time with the bronze horses, and by virtue of the same treaties 
of 1815. The horses are said to have been packed by the English, 
and sustained no injury in the journey ; but the Eon, less accustom- 
ed to travelling, perhaps, bore bis journepngs less happily. It has even 
been asserted, that he sustained such damage at Paris, that another 
lion was substituted in fulfillment of the treaty. But this is im- 
probable. Two such beasts as the Lion of St. Mark could never 
have existed 1 The damages of " the old original" repaired, 
the gospel under his right paw, abstracted at Paris, restored, 
lie now rolls bis hideuus eyeballs as fiercely over the blue waves of 
the Adriatic, as be did five hundred years ago. 

It has been remarked of the " Leonine City," that her emblem — 
her symbol — her device — ^her blazon— is anything but a lion; 
and the effigies of the king of beiists at the Arsenal and in the 
Cathedral Court, are hardly more fortunals in vraisemblance, thau 
upon the column of the Piazelta. It may not be amiss to suggest, 
in this connection, that the, idea of a Eon with wings, owes its 
origin, probably, to the Vision of the Prophet Daniel — such a beast 
bang one of the " four great beaala which carae up from the sea," 
Bs described in the fourth verse of his seventh chapter— the first 
beast being "like a lion and had ef^les' wings." His pitting pos- 
ture indicates peace and wisdom, we are toid ; and his wings promp- 
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titudo ia execution. Tho legend oe his book — Pax tibi, Marce, 
JivangelUla meus — is said to have constituted the welcome of an 
angel to St, Mark, when, during his earthly pilgrimage, the swnt 
lauded on the islet where now stands the Church of St. Francis ! 
The heraldic colors are sjud to be azura for the lion's body, or for 
his winga, and argent for hia book — for which latter in time of war, 
to be Eubstitnted a naked sword. "A lion with two wings!" onca 
remai'kcd an Austrian, deiisively — "from what clime does he 
come ?" " From tiie same as an eagle with two heads," was the 
prompt reply of a son of St. Mark," 

As touching the return of the Bronze Steeds, it is mentioned as 
a somewhat noticeable coinddence, that the name of the ship- 
master who brought them back to Venice, was Dandolo, and that 
he was a lineal descendant of that same "old blind Dandolo" who, 
by conquest, brought them from Constantinople, six centuries be- 
fore If It is also said — "the name of the rebd apothecary, who 
received the Doge's sword on the final annihilation of the andent 
Government, was named Dandolo," Another Dandolo — perhaps 
the same — a lawyer, and one of the only two men of merit whom, 
as Napoleon declared, he had met in Italy, was, as has already 
been mentioned, placed at the head of the Provisional Government ;■ 
while, as late as the Greek Revolution of 1820, a Vice Admiral, 
Count Dandolo, commanded the Austrian fleet in the Levant Tha 
name dal«3 ila origin as fai' back as the year 421 — to the foundina; 

• ameflloj. 

t Afl«r the sonqnest of CoDStentinopte, Dandolo naa eboaeu Moaarcli of ILo 'West, la 
aj Cbntch orSla.Sopbl8,bja™ilog8uf all Venetians ana siiPrencIiiaen: bet, lieolin- 
iog. Bsodouin, CoHnl of Flanilors, wis then dectei Dsnaolo died at ConBtantlnople, in 

was the first hialorianufTcalce, and tko last of horUogia iulerre^ (18M,) in Ibo Bo- 
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of Venica. The oldest family names, indeed, in all Christendom, 
are to be found m the island-city. 

From the fifth century to the eleventh, Venice preserved family 
names according to the custom of Eonie — a custom then aban- 
doned by all Europe. Her Dukes and Counts had islands in the 
sea, but no castles on the laud, and no vassals, with which to dis- 
pute the supremacy of the State. Titles, therefore, were powerless 
for good or for evil, and might well be allowed by the inost jealous 
Government. What Daoias says of the nobility of Naples, is far 
mote true of that of Venice : — "They may, perhaps, have an end, 
but it ia very certain that they had no beginning I According 
to them, the most fiourisliing epoch of their houses was undei' the 
Roman Emperors ; and they calraly Dame the Fabii, the Marcelli, 
and the Scipioa amongat their ancestor- Those who are able to 
trace thar genealogy back to the twelfth century only, are regarded 
aa upstart nobility — mere young fry of aristocracy." 

"As early as 129^," says Mariotti, "Venice boasted no leas 
than four hundred and eighty patrician families ; while to name 
not only the titled, but the historically noble houses whose descend 
ants still linger amid the desolati n of tha fitter ng beiver c ty 
would prove as arduous a task, aa to comp le tha pe rage ot any 
of the great European monarchies Am ^ the houses that go 
back farthest into the past, a few are to ba f d n I ome or 
Florence, but a greater number at ^ n e The d at tut on to wh eh 
they are now reduced, he adds, is meUncl ol tho gh some ha e 
purchased a piecai'lous subsistence by gnom n o s subset enco to 
Austria; " but who that could die a^enetan pat ra would 1 e 
an Austrian noble !" The names of T polo and Er za go back 
directly to Konie ; whilst tlie Giust n tr ce nn unl ok n ^ 1 
gr lie to the Emperor Jusliuiaii, two ll o ud y Wldt 
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is desMDt from WiU i am the Cocquerer atitl hia robber-band to this t 
What descent from the oldest bouses of Germany and France ! 
"Well has it been send, that, " placed beside the aristocracy of Italy, the 
nobility of eveiy ol! : er country in Europe sinks into comparative 
insignificance." Tbe fanaily of the Giustioiani, it may be renaarked, 
has been preserired fto the present day in a manner somewhat 
noticeable. In ll'JC i,, every male of the name had been cut off in 
the wars of the Kast -—a pious monk of the monastery of St. Mi- 
chael, named Nicol 6p only excepted. To obviate the public 
calamity of the wtte r extinction of this great family, Venice ob- 
tained old Nicola^ K Jsase fi'oni his vows by special embassy to tha 
Pope, and gave btna a young and noble bride. For six years the 
devoted pair served 1 most faithfcliy and successfully their dear 
Venice; and tlieoi rediiing to the cloister, lived in the odor of 
sanctity, and, fiDaHj:^ tl" ins died and were canonized ! A centuvy later, 
the Giustiniani haiJ; f ftj brandies, and two hundred Senators sit- 
ting in tha GsandL C !ouncil at one time ! Forty branches were 
Oitinct at the tKne o, f the invasion of '97. It was one of thfa great 
house, Angelo Giuslj o.iani, 7'iowwerfi(o)V of Treyiso, who, it will be 
Fcmembered, aobly r- e fused to abandon his post, at the conijucror's 
mandatfl, until ibiddd a- by his true sovereign, the Signory. 

The fifth of tae s£ e ret articles of the Treaty of Milan exacted 
from sttbjugatisd Veciic«, was the dehvery of twenty pictures and 
five hundred nianuso rii >ts. Very early in bis Italian campaign we 
see Napoleon transm itti iig to Paris works of art. Indeed, not three 
months had e%:psed . ai ler be took the field, and hardly was the 
Milanese in his. tan' 3s, ' tvefore we find him soliciting the Directory 
to appoint a comm ittee- of artists to make seleedons from among 
the mastep-piecas t vhicli his conquests placed at his disposal, (in like 
manner as Caifl!r va vras appointed in 1816 to superintend theiv 
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return); wb le n h bullet n it B«»ssaiio less than one year after 
entering I ij lie e u e atea atno t the spoils his army had 
t^en, " th ee hund ed lef d <xu e of art, tha produce of Lbirty 
t«nturies." During the same period, Norther:a Italy hiid been 
forced to eontiibute 120,000,000 of francs; an<i during the whole 
two years of the war, an aggregate of 400,00(1,000 francs, a sum 
eatimated hy Alison to have been eriua! to iJOOOOOOO at that 
time in Great Bntan' This la enoimoub— $ OOOOUOOO —and 
seems incredible But whatever niiy bo said oi the amount of 
spoliation to whieb othei p itoni of the oifuered country was 
subjected, or of tlie ethios of the ajat ni itself —it is \ery certain, 
that unhappy \ emce <3i ! nDt escape the cjntnbut on of an ample 
quota. Some of the m st splendid \ aintin^ tr^nora tte 1 to Paris 
were from the churches ind pihce^ and public gallenea of Venice. 
Among these wis ' Stint Matk svrroundei ly Saints,'" by Paul 
Veronese, which still hlls a place in the plafond of the Louvre, 
and leaves one vacant in that ct a chamber ot the Ductl Palace. 
Another from the p'ufotid of the chamber of the Council of Ten, 
representing a /«pi(e!-, by the same artist, also Kraains at Paiis; 
while a third, from the ssme place, bj the same master, is at 
Brussels. Another rcjreapnting the Doge Gnmam before the 
FiVjrin," by Cont^nni wis returned among tlie ie=t, a also, a 
superb cameo of Jupiter Protector of tl e ^gean, which had 
beeu found at Ephesus in 1793, and which is now preserved in the 
library of St. Mai'k. Among the other works of art which have 
visited Paris, may he named the " Marli/Tdam of St. Agnes," of 
Tintoretto, at the church of La Madonna dell ' Orlo; flie "San Pietro 
Marlire," of Titian, at the church of Sis. John and Paul, which, 
while %t the Louvi'e, was successfully restored ; the " Mai-tgrdom of 
S(. Zaurent," at the Jesuits, by the same raiiater ; the " Virgin and 
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Child arid four i^aints," by Bellini, at the cburch of San Znccaria, 
of wLlch picture there are three other copies by the same artjst in 
the churches of Visnice ; and the "-Mariyrdom. of St. Barlholomeis," 
by EUbera (Espngn oletto), the only picture of the Spanish school in the 
Academy. It hail already been mentioned, that the only picture of 
the French school at the Academy — " The Magdalen al the feel 
of Ckrisl," by Lebrun, was sent from Paris in 1815, as a substitute 
for several Veneti an pictures too old to bear removal. " TJie 
Supper al Levi's house," by Veronese, also crossed the mountains, 
as a pendant to his " Marriage at Cana," still at the Louvre. At 
one time more than a score of chefs iPceuvre of this artist were at 
Paris ; but she Iw t half of them at the time of the general restora- 
tion. The celebrated " Christ,'' of Bellini, presented by that 
master to Louis -K.I. on his visit to Venice, at tbe close of the 
fifteenth century, h, however, still retidned. It is said that Napo- 
leon offered 20,000 fi'ancs in vain for the "Ariosto" of Titian, in tbe 
Manfrini Gallery. The picture of a Merger, in the same gallery, 
tbe only painting of Murillo at Venice, also arrested his attention, 
as well as a port)') lit of a lady, by Veronese, which was thought to 
bear a wonderful resemblance to Madame Elizabeth, sister of the 
unfortunate Louis SVI. The " Hope of Europa,'^ by Paul Vero- 
nese, at the I>uc«l Palace, and the ^Virgin Enthroned," at the 
Academy, by the same miister, were also taken to Paris, as well as 
the "/iiiiA" of Titian, in the Ducal Palace, and "The Descent 
from the Cross," by the same master, which is yet at the Louvre 
— Venice retaini ag two copies of the same picture— one at the 
Manfrini Palace, and one at that of Valmarana. 

But Venice did not suffer alone. An armistice was granted to 
the Duke of Pariua only upon pajment of half a million of dollars, 
large supplies for the army, and twenty pictures. To retain the 
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" Commimioa of St. J'erome," the Duke ofl 
$300,000, but it was refused. To the Duke of 
was granted only upon contiibutioQ of two 
twenty pictures, and largo supplies of pro 
Milan contributed four millions of dollars and 
tlie Anibro^an Galleiy ; while from the Pope Tt 
piice of an armistice, four millions of dollars, on 
art, six hundred manuscripts, and a costly cab' 
tLe envoy of France had been assassinated at ^ 
ment. The treasures and reliques of the ehure' 
Loretto were also taken ; as well as most of tlie 
chuiuhes of Bologna, and the jewels which i 
and Paris yet possesses the celebrated has 
Padua, taken from a church at Verona— a ci 
nearly seven millions of dollars. At Leghorn, 1 
at nearly three millions of dollars, were seized 
spoliation of Fi'ench commerce by England oa 
this latter spoliation was deemed only " the foi 
the money and meixihandise, horses andprovisio 
The ravishment of the works of art seems aloao 
they were but the luxuries of an opulent ai' 
former were the necessaries of an impoverislied 
The seei'et stipulation with Yenice exacting '. 
filled fi-om the depot of Government Ar'cbives in 
ing the church of the Frari ; and this article h.g 
of more benefit to the world than all the o 
"Whatever the value attached to these ai'chives, 

• English writMB have bom parWaulsrJy aevere on Kapoleon 
It wonid corapdTO tkvorablj, perlia]>s, ^'Itb Lord iilgiii'a spollj 
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haps, the largest mass of written paper and parchraent of an his- 
toiica! character in the world. There are not less than 8,664,T09 
manuscript volumes, arranged in 380 alcoves and cabinets, Ahout 
350 years ago, a portion of the Archives of the Council of Ten was 
consumed by fire. There remEuned, however, copies of all the de- 
crees of this remarkahle tribunal ; and although fie Ten were less 
given to writing than to acting, still, in a peiiod of nearly live hun- 
dred yeai«, a heavy mass of records would be apt to accumulate. 
There remained, also, that atrocious code — " the only code a legis- 
lative body has ever dared to erect on the avowed basis of perfidy 
and assassination,"* written by the Inquisitors themselves, and pre- 
served in a casket, of which each one, hy turns, kept the key. But 
for the conquest of Venice by the French, this extraordinary docu- 
ment would, in all probability, never have been laid before the 
world. The archives transported to Paris, in accordance with the 
fifth of the secret articles, furnished Count Daru, a Member of the 
Academie Fran^aise, with materials for his History of Venice,f 
which affords the only account of this ancient and mysterious govern- 
ment and city at all reliable or complete ; while even this is dis- 
figured by prejudice. The invasion of Venice was like the breaking 
open of the massive walls of a dungeon, and permitting the sunlight, 
for ages excluded, to pour in. Uad she never been entered by a 
foe — a foe, however friendly the guise — her secret history would 
ever have remained as secret as it had, during her mysterious isola- 
tion of fourteen tundi'cd years ; it wouSd never have been dragged 
out to the light and to the execration of mankind ;■ but, like her 
pozzi and her piornhi — her pits and har leads — have veiled its 

• luB secret coiri^iiondDDce of a VeacUsn ambisasdor, pnbliehea b; Alfred de Musket, 
at; Psils, la found remrilpd iliis ;~" Fay to 8%nar A. the aum of fltty soudl, for bavlng 
UUcd the SIgnor S., nho ega^ iU of tbs Bapubllc of Venice." 

* ElstoliB de VeniM, 9 tomea, Isal— recsnBr pntllshod. 
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hon'ors in Cimmerian shades. Many of the darker evidences of the 
despotism of the Decemviri are said to have disappeared on the ap- 
proach of the French. Hobhonse, in Ha notes to the fourth Canto 
of Childe Ha,rold, says that tlie Venetians hastily bloclied up the 
deeper of the dungeons of the Ducal Palace, and adds — " if you aie 
io want of consolation for the extinctioo of patrician powec, perhaps 
you may find it there." These dungeons are, indeed, dreadful ; but 
the idea of them usually entertained, derived from these notes, as 
well as that of the piomfii or leads, derived from " Cooper's Bravo," 
is, as before stated,* far from correct. One inmate only of tlieso 
dungeons is said ia have been found there by the French. He had 
been confined for sixteen yeai? ; and, on coming suddenly into the 
broad sunlight of the Piazza, was struck blind, aiid shortly died. 

Among the few arrests made by the French on entering Vt nice, 
was that of the Count d'Entrfugues, an emissary and i^ent of the 
Count of Lille, and of the emigrants, who had sought there an 
asylum. Napoleon might have sent him to Paris to be shot ; but he 
did wiser: ho gave the impoverished and teifiiied fugitive assistance 
in money, assigned him Milan as hia prison-bounds, extracted from 
him all the secreta of the " Pretender" and the emigration worth 
knowing, as well as the whole history of Pichegru's treason, before 
undiscovered. Important disclosures, moreover, were made by the 
papeiu found in the Count's portfeuille. Subsequently, he broke 
his parole, and fled to Switzerland, where lie published a shameful 
libel against the man who had spM'ed his life. 

• InteodDMion. 
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Intellioence of the triumphs of Bonaparte was received at 
Paris by the friends of the revolution with unbounded joy, and 
by its foes with ill-ctmcealed vexation — a vexalJon which was shoitly 
manifeated, by a mol^ion of inquiry, on the 23d of June, by Dumo- 
lai'd, in tiie Counral of Five Huudrecl, rfispecting events at Venice. 
" Eumor," ssud he, " diffuses everywhere our conquests over the 
Venetians, and the astonishing revoluticin which haa crowned -them. 
Our troops are in tli eir Capital ; their navy ia delivered up to us ; 
the most ancient government ia Europe is annihilated ; in the 
twinkling of an eye it again appears under democratic forms ; and 
onr soldiers, braving the billows of the AdriatJc, are on their way 
to Coifu, to complet 3 the new revolulJon ! Admit these events as 
certain, and it foUovre, that the Directory has made war and peace, 
and in certain resp^jcts, a treaty of alliance, with Venice, and all 
without your concurrence." 

This, certainly, ^ras plausible — perhaps true. The hiaforian of 
France* has well said — " The conduct of Bonaparte in regard to 
Venice was bold ;" but, he adds — " it had, nevertheless, not ex- 
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c«eded the limits of law." ■ Hia manifesto of M ay 3d, was based on 
the necessity of " tepelliDg hoatllitiea already b( igun ;" then followed 
surrender before wai' had actually commeneei !, succeeded at once 
by a treaty. Thus, Venice had been erased fi' om the list of Euro- 
pean powers, without a single consultation between the French 
General, tha Directory, and the Council. The treaty forwarded by 
Junot to Paris, with the Austrian trophies, for ratification, was, 
therefore, almost the bulletin announcing the i jyenta. 

But the motion of Dumolard fiuled of ib i object. It was one 
of the earliest and boldest of the movemeni a of the Clichyans, in 
that conspiracy to overthiow the French JRe public and restore the 
Bourbons, which was crushed by the pro: npt measures of the 
Directory, on the memorable IStli Fructi dor, September 6th, 
1797. 

The interest felt by Napoleon in this event ;, and in those immedi- 
ately preceding, was, of course, great. To leave Italy, in order 
personally to participate, however, was, of cc lUi'se, impossible. He, 
therefore, sent Augereau ; and, subseq^uentlj ', Beraadotte and hia 
aide-de-camp Lavellette. The hero of Lodi and Eivoli, had been, 
indeed, severely assailed by the Society of CJi cty. In journals, and 
in pamphlets, in the Council and in public tn eetings, they proclaim- 
ed, that Venice was the victim of his perfid j and piivate malice, 
and that tho assassinations, so loudly compl M»«d of and so sig- 
nally avenged, had been foreseen and contriv ed at his own Ilead- 
Quai'ters ! Bonaparte replied in fuiious letters it® the Directory : — 
" We have been assassinated by traitors," he write : " more thau 
four hundred men have perished, pierced by feiEuraerable blows 
with such daggers as the one I now send fi yt inspection, yet the 
chief magistrates of the Republic would mak .e it a crime to have it 
fur a moment believed ! I repeat, ciljzen D 'jrectors, the request I 
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Lave mado for my dismissal. I wish to live in peace, if the dag- 
ger of Clichy win permit me."* 

But neither Napoleott'a wrath nor his repeated request for a dis- 
missal — of which, in all probability, he never even dreamed — dimin- 
ished his wonderful activity. It was now, that, for tte first time in 
his hfe, he visited Venice ; and, like every one else, ho was wonder- 
struck at ils strange magnificence. lie was shortly joined hy 
Josephine, who had accompanied Junot on his return from Pails. 
"Come," he wrote to her — "come and enjoy the enthusiasm of 
which I am the object. Como and paitake of the good fortune of 
a Frenchman, who is the first, since Pepin, to raise his flag on the 
monuments of the first of Republics." The young conqueror was 
too modest by hall i Little Pepin never raised his flag on the 
" monuments" of Venice ; and, in very sooth, she could have had 
but few monuments, if any at all, in the year of grace 804, for him 
to r£use it on ! But Napoleon was more versed iu tactics than in 
chronicles. Josephine tell u howev n he S ret Memo 
that she hastened to obey the mm and f om Padui ame to 
Venice by the canal of the Bent wh h oomraunCitca th the 
lagoons, a kind of ponds, oik sj tdfon ch ther by 
aand-banks, forming pretty 1 nl Jo j hues topogriph al 
knowledge and graphical sk II m qu te o a pir w th he 
husband's knowledge of h to j Iho b auty the vu ety thi 

picturesque views, the del oua gi dens alo g the banks of the 
Brenta," she continues, " enchanted me In th a count y nature 
everywhere presents a pejetu I sj n^ The m st ma^nti nt 

*KspolffliiiBTBoroftil*dthe csluDinics of the ClicbyfioUon tu an anoojmoua cLrculnr, 
distributed tbromliouttlia atmy. In an sddresa wtioh he sent by Angereau to Paris, in lli9 
: signlfleanC worils;—'' Tremble, 0, consplrston ' 
iciueisbntsBlspl Tremble!" 
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palaces attest the wealth and luxury of their owners ; the feathered 
iiihabitants of this promised land, with their harmonious concerta, 
welcome the stranger, who comes to breathe the rich perfumes, ex- 
haled from vast fields, almost without cultivation ; for, along the 
roiid leading from Padua to Venice, the air is really embalmed. 
During all my travels in Italy, I found no region more delightful." 
Of Venice she says ; — " Here stands that unique city, the strongest 
unfortified town known, impenetrable without any defence, and 
which has given the law to so many of the vanquished, without 
having ever 3'et fallen into the hands of a victor. My husband was 
now its conqueror, and I hastened to present him with the laurel, 
the symbol of his new glory. My presence seemed quite pleasing io 
the people of Venice. Those grave, illustrious Senators, whose 
fathers, if we are to believe an ancient tradition, descended in the 
direct line from the Adriatic Sea, (!) d^uly came and gave brilliancy 
to my court. Here, as at Milan, foto succeeded f^le, and the thun- 
ders of Mars did not prevent the opening of the temples of Momus. 
All the authorities of the Cispadane and Transpadane Republics 
hastened to Venice to obtain a look at the French Washington. (!) 
I spoke Italian passably — enough, at least, to be able to reply to 
the comphments made me, and sometimes to the very wearisome 
speeches with which they honored the first CUoyenne of the French 
Eepublic — for thus they called lae. I was in the midst of every 
kind of diversion, and for some time, the Carnival* furnished new 
varieties for our Venetian belles. I did my brat to prolong the 
illusion." 

The presence of Josephine, had, no doubt, a marked influence on 
Venetian society. The ladies fashioned their dresses upon hers, 
and abandoned the zendale for the cashmere. They also adopted 

• This "CmhItbI" must liavu been at B subsequent Tisit; forlt wasnow euuiniei-. 
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the French etiguetle m visiting and entertaining ' Prior to the iii- 
vaEion," says a writer of thp lime, ' a dinnpr party furnished gossip 
for the whole town In the laigtst jalaces there were tardl}- a 
pair of chimneja m pn^ato dwellings rarely hut one, and that 
only for the kitchen, and seldom he,ited by a fire. But the Vene- 
tians aj'e adopting Frencli Labita and employ cooks. They do every- 
thing, however, contrariwise from other nations. They enter their 
gondolas backwards ; men wear their hats in the best company; 
the place of honor is on the left hand ; few of the houses are open 
to visitors; they see eaeh other only at places of refreshment — for 
a bench costs less than a supper." 

KearJy-sixty years have elapsed since these comments were made ; 
yet they are hardly less true of Venice in 1853, tlian of Venice in 
1797. 

Napoleon's efforts to organize more permanent Governments for 
the City and States of Venice, were attended with no little diffi- 
culty, for the want of men whom he deemed suitable for the 
service. He seems to have felt the same contempt for the Vene- 
tians as that subsequently expressed In such bitter terms by Byron — 
" Good God !" he exclaimed : — " How scarce are men ' There are 
in Italy eighteen millions, and with difficulty do I find two — Dan- 
dolo and Melzi!" Dandolo was a lawyer of Venice, and Me!zi a 
lawyer of Milan.* Each was placed at the head of affaire in his 
respective city. This task completed, the young conqueror retired 
■with Josephine to the beautiful palace of Montebello ; and for a 
few months enjoyed some relaxation from his arduous and incessant 

Tho villa of Monfehello, or, more properly, of Momhello, one of 
the most lovely in Italy, is atuated about a dozen miles from Milan, 

* Meizi d'Eril nas a lobk Uilancu of Spsnish sitrsFUnn, nnole to Fntafoi, lbs dsKai^er 
Eanigosgs, Eewia&amerof tlioCanBlItullonorUie Claalplna RepabUo, 
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on the route to the Late of Como. Its site is an eminence ahout 
a mile from the high road on the left, commanding an extensive 
view of the green plajus of Lombardy. It formerly belonged to 
the Crivelli family, and was celebrated for its gardens and its 
exotics : but it is more celebrated now as lie scene of those 
important negotiations, which, amid gaycty and pleasure, pre- 
ceded the treaty of Leoben, and for the most splendid Court 
wliich Northern Italy has ever known. Here were assembled 
Ambassador from the Emperor, from the Pope, from Parma, 
Genoa, Venice, Piedmont, Naples, and Switzerland ; here the 
graceful Josephine — sliJl a bride tbough more than a twelvemonth 
wed — received the homage due to the glory of her youthful hus- 
band ;'and — fai' more dear to her — the adoring homage of that hus- 
band himself. Here Pauline exhibited those matchless fasdna- 
tions, which later, were to irradiate her brother's imperial Court ; 
and here was gathered all the rank, aiSucnce, influence and loveliness 
of Italy, to swell the cortege of admirei-s of the most illustrious hero 
of the age, surrounded by a staff of officers worthy his renown. 
Balls, hunting parties, excursions to the Borromean Isles, to Lago di 
Como, to Lago Maggiore, and to the neighboiing villages and 
towns, all of whish vied in their homage with each other, hailing 
him as " the Saviour of Lombardy," formed a recreation to tha 
severer tasks of diplomacy. " This," says Sir Walter Scott, " was, 
probably, the happiest period of Napoleon's life. Honor beyond 
that of a crowned Lead was his own, and the full relish of novelty, 
to a mind, which, but two or three years before, waa pining in ob- 
scurity. Power waa his, and he had not yet experienced its cares 
and risks : high hopes were formed of him by all around, and he 
had not yet disappointed them. He was in the flower of his youth, 
and married to tlie woman of hia heart. Above all, he had the 
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glow of Hope, which was marshaling him on even to more exalted 
dominion ; and he had not yet become aware that possession brings 
Baiiety ; and that all earthly desires and wishes terminate, when 
fully attained, in ' vanity and vexation of spirit.' " 

As for Josephine, she was wont to call these days the happiest 
of her career. Not two years before, she liad been a prisoner at 
Palis, awaiting the guillotine ; and Napoleon had been a soldier out 
of employment — out of money — out of credit — with hardly a friend 
in tie world ! What a bewildering change for both ! And both 
seemed cow to enjoy their tiiumph to the full. Josephine, iu her 
" Secret Memoirs,'' already quoted, can hardly find language to ex- 
press her exaltation of feeling ; " while Bonaparte," she says, " was 
utterly intoxkated." " I am resolved," he said to her, " to be tho 
great regulator of the destinies of Europe, or the first citizen on the 
globe. I feel myself capable of overturning all, even to the New 
"World ; and then, the universe will receive the law from my 
hands !" 

The destinies of Genoa, Piedmont, Naples, the Grlsons, the Cisal- 
pine fiepublic, but, above all, those of Venice, which hung upon the 
treaty now being negotiated with Austria, engrossed the attention 
of Napoleon in the intervals of gayety, at the splendid Court of 
Montebeilo. The Preliminaries of Leoben, it will be remembered, 
were signed at that viU^e on the 18th of April. By the articles 
of this convention, Flanders, Lombardy, and the fiontier of the 
Rhine, were ceded to France — the whole of the continental states 
of Venice, including lUyria, Istrla, Friuli, and Upper Italy, were 
secured to Austria — Romagna, Ferrara, and Bologna, taken from 
the Pope, were, with her Ionian Isles, secured to independent 
Venice ; while Mantua, Peschiera, Porto Legnano, Palma Nuova, 
and Verona were, on the conclusion of a general peace, to be re- 
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Btored to the Emperor Iwo Congrpssea weie to b« opened — one 
at BemB — the other at K'jstadt, ind peiu> nis to ba concluded 
mthin tiiiee month- m pain of nulhtv of the Picbininarios. Aus- 
tru WM, of coursp, inMous to withlriw "Venice as speedily sa possi- 
ble fiorn Fieneh influence Thp occupation of Venice and the 
Ionian Itlcs by Bonaparte was ceifunly in derogation of the Con- 
vention of Leoben , but Au tfia hei'^elf occupied the Venetian pro- 
vinces of Istria and Dahnatia in antii. pjt on ol a final settlement, 
and the offi>et was considered fini 

On the 2it\i of Miy the exehinge cf i itititati us took place at 
Montebello, when the powers of the plen j otentiiiries were verified, 
and the woilt of ntgot it on be^an The conferences were, at first, 
excess ( tly tedious Count Oobenlzcl, a« ire ot the re action going on 
at Pans, protracted the negotiations on pi etencts the most frivolous ; 
until all hope of the restoration of the Bourbons being crushed by 
the events of the 18th Frociidor, they began to proceed more 
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the Adige to tlie Cis'ilpine Kepublu — ihe Ehine, Majence, and 
the loniau Isles to Fiance , and tliia ulhmatam, he communicated 
both to Count Cobentzel and to the Directory As for the litter, 
it bad in June acceded to any disposilion of\enice deemed expe- 
dient ; but now, nothing le'* than the emanctpttion of til Italy 
would answer I Venice was, powibly a^n busy with her bribes, 
and Barras, under date of Sejteniber 8tb wiote to Boniparte 
"Let Mantua fall to fie Ciailpine Ecpublic, but Venice noi go to 
the Emperor." Nipoleon on the ISfli, ipplied— "If it is jour 
ultimalum not to eedt Venice I much fi-ir pi ice will be impracti 
cable. Yet Venice is the ciiy of Itdy moit worthy of lieedom " 
The Directory I'eplied witb its tilhniotam, — "Austria his long 
desired to swallow np Italj, and to aei^uire mantinie power It is 
the interest of France to prevent both ttese designs It is e\ident, 
that if the Emperor "icquires Venice, with its terr iatiA possessions, 
he will secure an entrance into the whole of Lombard/ ^e 
should he treating as if we hid been eonqiieied, independent oi the 
disgrace of abandoning Venice, which you deaciibe as 'worthy to 
be free,' What iiould pjstenlv siy jf us if we suircndcud thit 
gi'eat city, with its nml a^^en1Is, to the Empeioi ' Better, a 
hundred times, restore to him Lombirdy tli in pay such a price for 
it. The whole question comes to this Shall we gn8 up Italy to 
the Austriansf The French Go\eniment neither cin nor will do 
so : it wonid, in prelerenee, encounter all the hazards of war " The 
same dispateb which hoie these unwelcome inatiuctions, informed 
Bonaparte that, on the lesumjfion ot hostihtie'! commisaioners 
would be sent to relieve him of his diplomatic cares, thus affoiding 
him all his time to ilfend e\c!u'inply to his military duties. 
Enraged at these restriLtiors the fiery Corsicin at once rej lied — 
September 25th — " I bestech juu, citizen, to appoint a 
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me, and accept my cesigoation. No power on earth shall make ma 
continue to servo a government which has given me such a scan- 
dalous proof of its ingratitude." The prompt reply of the Directory, 
under date of tie 29th, was utter inhibition of the cession of 
Venice ! What was to be done now ! Any man but Napoleon 
would have been at a loss — would havo hesitated— might have 
despsured. 

It will be remembered, that, by the Preliminaries of Lcoben, 
three months only had been accorded for negotiations for peace. 
This period had expired, but the truce had been renewed. Still, 
Bonaparte was ansious for a speedy conclusion, and had resolved 
that Buch should be bad by the opening of October at fartliest. 
Then, in event of renewal of hostilities, he would at once cross the 
Alps, before the snow had blocked the passes, and thunder at the 
gates of Vienna; while, if the rupture were delayed until after the 
winter had set in, the Austiians, who could descend at all seasons, 
would meet him in Italy, and he might bo in danger. His own 
reinforcements amounted to only 15,000 men, while Austria had 
thirty regiments and two hundred pieces of artillery on the Isonzo. 
She had, also, ordered a levee en masse in Ilungary ; and 18,000 
Hungarian horse had, for three months, it is said, " been in training 
on the banks of the Danube." Her preparations of ail hinds had 
been immense. True, Napoleon had not been idle, but his position 
may be gathered from a dispatch of that dato to the Directory, in 
which he says, that his foe had on the froutiera of Carintliia 90,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse, besides 18,000 Hungarian volunteere ; 
while k£ had only 48,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry; and that, if 
Austria should assume the offensive, evei'ything would become 
doubtful. There were, irreality, in Italy 80,000 French troops; 
but, of these, Bonapai'to estimates not more than fifty or sixty 
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thousand Id the field. Besides, be ui^ed that the Wftr, onea 
national, when the foe was on the French frontier, was now foreign 
— a war of governments, and that, in the end, defeat was inevitable. 
He urged, also, that it was indispensable for France lo destroy the 
British monarchy. The "present moment,'' he writes to the Di- 
rectory, October 18th, "offers to our Lands a noble enterprise. Let 
us concentrate all our activity on the marine, and desti'oy England ; 
that done, Europe is at our feet" Napoleon's desire to acquire tho 
port and naval resources of Venice, is attributed to his anxiety to 
assail Great Britain in the East. Even then he contemplated the 
expedition to Egypt ; and in a dispatch of a month previous, Sep- 
tember 13tb, he dwells upon this idea, and asks, also, " Why do we 
not lay liold of Malta?" Again, in his proclamation of September 
16th, to the seamen of Admiral Brueys' squadron, then at Venice, 
he says, — "Without you, we could not carry the glory of the 
French name beyond a small corner of Europe ; with you, we will 
traverse the seas and bear the standard of the Republic into the 
most remote countiies." 

At St. Helena, N^apoleon revealed the value he attached to 
Venice in connection with that favorite scheme, the conquest of 
Egypt. He also highly appreciated the capacities of the city of 
Venice as the site for an emporium— whatever his appreciation of 
its people. "Venice," he says, "is belter situated for commerce 
than any other port of Italy. The merchandise of Constantinople 
and the Levant arrives there by the shortest route, crossing the 
Adriatic; and thence it spreads itself over Upper Italy, as high aa 
Turin, by the Po; over Germany, as high as Bolanzo, by tlio 
Adige ; and thence by the passes of the Alps to Ulm, to Augsburg, 
to Munich, to Kuremburg. Venice is the sea-port of the Upper 
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Danube, of the Po, of the AJige; and nature destined her to bo 
the storehouse of the Levant, of Italy, of Southern Gerniany." 

Such were some of tKe reasons which urged Napoleon to present 
aa ul m h h h h p d Id h cepted, though there 

were myhaa fp h h rdly iesa power- 

ful, H was wea y f w — h h d 1 k Micbe h, " won golden 
opinio fmll tafrp! dhwhd'to wear them 

awhil ! 1 n d f peace and the 

society of his adored Josephine. He had been married more than 
two yeare, it is true ; but he was still a lover, and, judging fj'om his 
letters, a lover of the most ardent description. A new campaign 
3ould add but little to tlio glory of the past, and might detract 
much. It was too late to reach Vienna before Aiigereau with the 
army of the Rhine ; while all the toils and all the perils of the 
campaign would fall on the army of Italy. Besides, he was anxious 
to be at Paris at this critical period — " Paris, the centre whence 
sprang all honors and all power," and where, already a warrior, ha 
could appear with the double wreath of hero and diplomat upon 
Jiis brow. 

Piegflrdless, therefore, of the express and reiterated injunctions of 
the Directory to " spare Venice," his mind was made up. ^bovo 
all other considerations, he knew that the terms of this treaty were 
" glorious" for France, A slight event served to accelerate his reso- 
lution — as it were, to precipitate his purpose. On the morning of 
the 13th of October, on rising, he looked from his window away 
toward the Alps. Their peaks were white with snow ! Winter 
was, indeed, at hand 1 He shut himself up in his cabinet, and raar- 
shalled his forces, and passed them in review. He had on paper 
80,000 men— of these 60,000 in the field— of these 20,000 dis- 
abled, and no hope of reinforcements fiom the llhine before it 
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would be too late to cross the Alps ; 40,000 French against 
100,000 Austrians! "It is all over, BourieDne," ho said to his 
secretary. '■! shall sign the treaty. Venice shall pay the costs of 
the war, and guarantee the boundary of the Rhine. The Directory 
and the lawyers may say what they please." 

The next conference was held on the 16th, at Udine. STajJbleoa 
resolved it should be the last. Both sides declared readiness to 
dissolve the Congress. Count Cobentzel rceipitnlated all his former 
ai^uments : Kuasia was the ally of Austria— tlie keys of Mantua 
were indispensable to the Emperor in exchange for the keys of May- 
euce, Ac Bonaparte sat indignant, but silent. 

Eisiug as the Count concluded, he said, " Thb, then, is your last 
resolve S You TPould have war ! Well, you shall have it !" Then, 
seizing from the sideboard a porcelain vase of great value, presented 
the Count by the great Catharine, be added, dashing it into a 
thousand fragments at his feet — ■" Thus — thus, within three months, 
will I dash your monarchy !" 

Before the Austrian negotiators could recover fiom their astonish- 
ment, Bonaparte had left the room,, and was entering his carriage. 
The Marquis de Gallo followed, and strove to detain him — " bow- 
ing most profoundly and in so piteous an attitude," says the Em- 
peror at St. Eelena, " that, despite my apparent anger, I could 
hardly restrain a laugh," An officer was at onee sent to notify the 
Archduke Charles, that liosulilJes would re-commence in twenty- 
four hours. The Count alarmed, immediatelysent the ultimatum 
signed to Passeriano ; and, on the following day, the treaty was 
executed at that villa. It bore date, however, at Campo Formio, a 
small hamlet midway between the two armies, which could offer no 
accommodations for an interview to " the high contracting parties ;" 
but it gave a name lo a famous treaty, and received in return n 
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name from that treaty itself, which it eould have gained from 
nothing beside. 

It has been said by one whose opinion is authority,* that never, 
during her whol te t h d F m d 1 ' 

a peace as that c 1 d d bj h fi 1 1 ty l t th Emp 

and th« Republi By t h q d— ti t h t 1 b 

dary, the Ehine co 1 t! ty f M j th b 1 k f t! 

Empire; third, h tyfMt hhl kfGmj th 
south ; fourth, th 1 f h Ad d fifth th I I les 

In return she gu d t A t a, \ d 11 h co t t ! 

possessions pn bo h des f h Ad t 1 d tl t f 

Verona, Peschie dPtoL hILmbdj h 

several of the Du h ea d 1 f th P p 1 L t 1 1 

ted the Cisalpine Eti bl F A t 1 d f t d p 1 

bargain was not b d '^1 es d d t t L b iy d II 
ders, with three d 1 If 11 t i p! d d \ 

with all her cont tal fosse b ac t J t. h 

an equal nurahe fpjlillyhdt dbo 

all, immediately adjoining her hereditary States.f 

Among the numerous secret articles of this treaty, was one in- 
sisted on by Napoleon and reluctantly granted by Cobentzel, by 
which the illustrious Lafayette, with his colleagues, Latour-Mau- 
bourg, and 13iireau-de-Pusy, patriots of the second, or Republican 
emigration, who, for five years, had been perfidiously incarcerated 
in the horiid dungeons of Olmutz — were set at liberty. A con- 
gress at Rastadt, for definitive settlement of the conditions of the 
treaty, was, also, stipulated : also, that Austrian troops slioul<l not 
entei' Palma Niiova, until French troops had entered Mayence. 

Anxious respecting the ratification by the Directory of a treaty 
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conduded in express eontravention of its instnicUons, Napoleon sent 
Berthier and Mooge to carry it to ths capital. It was received by 
all Paris with unbounded joy, and was, of course, ratified. On 
the same day, the hero of Italy was appointed " Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of England !" 

Napoleon" now prepared to leave Italy — the scene of his glory 
for two yeai-s. He left an ai-my of occupation of thirty thousand 
men, under Berthier, in Lombardy, and made his last appointments 
to office in the Cisalpine Republic He ordered the withdrawal of his 
troops from Venice and her delivery to Austria. He provided an 
asylum in Lombardy for the Republicans of the fallen power. He 
ordered a funeral service for Hoche, just dead, and hastened the com- 
pletion of the monument to Virgil at Mantua. Then taking a 
touching farewell of his army, and issuing an appropiiate proclama- 
tion to the Italians, he proceeded rapidly through Lombardy, Ked- 
mont and Switzerland to Rastadt, to exchange ratifications of the 
treaty and attend the Congress. This journey was one continuous 
tiiumph — 3 royal progress, though the young conqueror, moody 
and abstracted, seemed hardly conscious of his glory* From 

* Before leaving Mlian.that capital pmientea Napoleon a niedsl straek tn Lis honor, ind 
dooreed him tie title o( RaiieiM Bal tliis, aecording to Josephioe. seemed to elaie him 
no more Ihim all the n*t. '■ I'ublie favor, puhUc ftvor," he repeated contlnuall j— '■ thou 

but tor m^Beir, 1 ma; rcip ealf oblivion." This said, he sank Inta the most gloomy and 
jnelaucboly refleotiooa, Wheterabe went, ngolcingeiittondedhisfuotstips; bnt Bona- 
parte was himself a etraugor to the Joy ho [nspireA.—Sscr6^ Sfgmofrs qf Ih^ Ejnpfest 

TLia recalls HBpoleon'srepIy1oO'.Mcora,nhen It waaromotkeaot Bt IIclenB, that the 

" So— BO— not one moment of peace. Life was only mressantBtrlfeana solicitude: and 
the hievltable batUe of Uia monDw might aDnihilate ill Tamaarj tt Iho Tictorj of to- 
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Eastadf, after arranging the delivery of Mayence, leaving the end- 
]eHS discussiofls of tho Oongresa to hia. colleagues, ho hastened incog- 
nito to Paris, which he reached on the night of December Sth, and 
repiured at ouce to a private house he had caused previously to be 
purchased. But, from this studied seclusion he was soon to be with- 
drawn, to receive an ovation sucli as French General had nevei 
recdved before. 
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"Ko woriJs," says Aliaon, "can paint tie horror and consterna- 
tion, wliioL the promulgation of the Treaty of Ciimpo Foriuio 
exdted in Vtnice " A noble lady poisoned herself The old Dogo 
llaa fell seMele53 as 1 e is about to take the oath of alle^i nee 
to Austr a — e en as d 1 Fra scoFoscin three Centur as a d a half 
b fore wl en he heard the gieat bell of St Ma k ann unce thu 
el ct o of L succ ■s.or and 1 ko h s de] osed pr Jc c=sor M 
b!o tlv d d lie [atr tc patn n lesaro 1 o is a 7* o / 
( r and as ai envoy to ISapoleon anlnUoGr lidi y 
C n 1 1 a e on ] cs t ^ 1 o th first all tl u oj ji^ 

h s po ver to for ^ "creM. u <, uld not n 1 f 1 It ut 

a y sta dari on tl ua. ts ot St M k si t! t of tU L 
lie beeam therefore, i olu tiy e I and reided at Iionlo 

tils death— 1 j^ r od of gi tee eirs I the cl u c! of tl o 
Frt ds tl e go goons ma sol u i of I s an ent f n iy on tl a 

ba ks of the Br nta t lo el v Ik on the Crand Ca il ts n 
lese sna-setana fi-(,t]ili e — o e of th arch tect r I 

i s f \ —III — uf F pe— cl the oil B t i 

1 I 1 11—1 1 d u 1 1 Mn 1 k 1 1 i 1 
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dearer than all — and died an exile in a distant land, rather tlian 
behold her in tlie stranger's' grasp, Ali, had Venice had but more 
Pesaros ! * 

When, on the 16l!i of May, 1797, Venice admitted French 
troops witiiin her sea-girt limits, it was with the distinct understand- 
ing of an independent and democralao existence thereafter. What 
then was the horror and indignation of tliose who had been favor- 
able to that most questionable surrender, to find themselves yielded 
up to the darkest despotism in Europe ? But, neither they nor the 
democrats of the continental towns, were alone in their profound 
emotion. Even the nobles and the populace, who had preferred 
Austria to France,- revolted against the predominance of either over 
their ancient country. But it was now too late. Through their 
own insane and petty factions — througli thdr own fimld policy and 
almost judidal blindness — through tlitir owh degrading pusillan- 

• The Palazzo I'efaro wm conslinclod hy Longlieng, arcliltoct of tlio Salute flmrcb. 
After tlie sclf-exllo of Ita lieroillCarr proijrictor, ft bocanio tLe proiioity of tbe noble 
GtaiienigD bmily. In 1^51, it again olimged hanaa, and was in codtso of repair. Borne 
ten oi tirelie scan Bince. the AitnenisQ monks et SsD Lazzaro haA bore one of Uieli 
BchcolE &>r tbo lL3tnioUoD of fouUia sent bom Uio East for missionaries. It -was called 
" Tho Eapl.ael Armenian Scliiwl,'' from t!ie name oT Its founder, Aleiander Bopbael, of 
Ifltidon— by birtb an Ajnerlean. aoo of a rieb Dierebant He reaiSed long at Venice, and 
bCMUoe so attacLed to Uie Aniienijn monka of San LaiBirOi tliat, in 1845, he gave tbe 

DianneP, and, a bis dealb, in 1S50, was member of rarliament for 31. Albans. Tie loft 
£SM,OOI) in stflc^ and £1&0,<ID0 In eetates. Leavbig no Kill, bis brother and sislcr, as 

ilie convent on tbe Isle of San Laizaro, in tie Lagune of Venieo, and one, also, at Padai 
Tbe enlry of the Anstiians exiled, aUo, the celebrated Ugo FoEco1(>~tbe ilarli, aeme, 
^atic, balry, bearded, poet, eotdler, patriot. Driven Gubsequenily froTn Lombardy b; 
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iiiiity — their countiv hal been Just — their ancieDt and bunutifiil 
caiiityl enslaved. Ih ir lenaiJ mas appropriatfj — tho contempt of 
foes, tiie hate of frieiid*' the robl*ry of trophies, the dismeinber- 
ment of territory, the extinction of hbetties, the annihilutioa of 
nalJonality.* 

the 16th daj of Janua y 1 9'' the French troops by wh cl 
for e j,ht nontls \ cc 111 Vet ou,uj d, e acuat d tie jl co 
a d t! e t oj s of tl e E ]iero c tered Ih re no res ta co 
no com 11 on no di tu b — 11 a q t a d th only c 
d nt con n no dt e of the fmil ^t n t on of the mo t anc t 
go nncnt of lie no Id is tho one at adj me onej — ts 
Kt chef 11 ^Btrite, vl oso tomb yi^t si n a lie splen 
d 1 chu h of the Jebu ts d op^jed 1 fel is nl en ^xiut to take 
the, oath ot fllltga co to tl o str nge Th s sajs P ta 

« p si d ^ e e I ti 5 d y 1 b \ e ce sh 11 bo sj oI en 
of th« na 11 ^ fj \ e e e si d but a t ue w 11 con e 
and pe h p s not d tJ t wien tie a of\ence il n ean 
r s andse. ee 1, co o- 1! o j ot vh e onco roio a raig^ fi t 
raty, the marvel of the worlJ." And tlie British poet thus echoes 
tlie Italian histoiian : — " It may be safi^Iy foretold, tliat this unpro- 
fitable aversion (of tho Venetians to the AusU'ians) will not have 
been corrected, before Venice shall have sunk into the slime of her 
own choked canals." 

View these prophecies as we may, Low fallible do they not prove 
the predictions of human wisdom. Venice died not when entered 
by France, nor yet when entered by Austria; and still she hvcs ; 
and she still will live ! 

To Villetard, the Secretary of the French Legation at Venice, who 
i-emonstratcd on her surrender to Auitiia, and who, an ardent 
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jRCobin, seems to have entered into engagements with her in hehalf 
of France — Napoleon wrote in terms most eontemptuous and bai'&h. 
"I have received your letter and cannot compreliend it," he said. 
"The Itepublic of France is not bound to saciifice its interests to 
Venice. Prance does not make war for the benefit of others. It 
costs nothing to a handful of declaimera — madmen — to rave about 
republics everywhere. I wish these gentlemen would make a winter 
eampiugn. Venice exists no more. Efferainate,corriipt, treacherous — 
cowardly as hypocritical — divided into interests as numerous as 
there are cities — Itidy, and especially Venice — is utterly unfit for 
freedom.* Yet, if she has the spirit to appreciate, or the courage to 
assert it, let her stand up for it — the time is not unfavorable." To 
Talleyrand he wrote — " You kuow not the Italians. They are not 
wortli the sflcriSce of 40,000 Frenchmen. You are under delusion, 
Yuu think liberty can do much for a base, cowardly, and supersti- 
tious people. You wish me V> perforin iiiiraclea — I cannot. Italy 
has aftorded me little support to liberty and equality. lu my ainiy 
I have only 1,500 Italians — rasciils swept from the sfreels, and 
good only for pillage." "And thus, by denouncing Venice," sajs 
Alison, " would NaiKjleon fain strive to palliate his own unparalleled 
perfidy." " The history of the world," he continues, " contains no 
blacker page. To fiiid a parallel we must search the annals of 
Italian treachery. It is difficult to say, whether moat indignation is 
to be fi:lt at tlie perfidy of France, the cupidity of Austria, or the 
insanity of Veuice." 

Is this just J Is it true ? Is it reasonable ? Lc 

• "Many paiiUerans of one UniB," BujTi Macaulej-, "are In IhebabLtof laying 
s B8ir-j™lcnt liroiiosiUoii. that no peoplo ought to bs ftco Ull they are Sttonso 
dotn. Tlie iiinxliii Is ivorthy of tliu Sml In tlie Bt»ry, who n?»ilvc.1 not to i 
walorttlL hi liiul kai-rit lo siviiii I If men are [o mj[i; for lilic^ilj rili tlr,y In^ 
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On the breaking out of the French revolution, Venice, as we have 
seen, sided with the absolute powers of Europe — signed with them 
the treaty of Mantua — afforded an asylum to the exiled Bourbons 
— withdrew her ambassador from Paris, and refused all commu- 
nication witli the Republic of France. Subsequently, howcTer, 
impressed by the power of that republic, she exclianged ambassadors, 
and expelled tlie Bourbons. In June of 1796, Bonaparte, in pur- 
suit of the Austriana, entered the Venetian States, and demanded as 
a right, from a neutral power, the same privileges which had been 
accorded hia foes. The town of Mantua cost him a sie^e of tbre« 
months and Peschiera a batde ; and to prevent the occ ij ation of 
Verona, Brescia, Porto Legnano, Bergamo, and other phcea in a 
similar manner, at his similar probable expense he strpngthened the 
Venetian garrisons with his own troops. The result was natural 
The iniiabitants had hated the despotism of Venice and now hated 
it none the less by intimacy with the French lepubhcans though 
ail political propagandism and proselytism had bi>en expressly 
forbidden by Napoleon, as well aa all interference with the exi'iting 
government. To obviate the evils apprehend <1 Nipoleon repeat 
edly urged on Venice French alliance, and also tlie quidriiple tllnnce, 
promising a guarantee of the integrity of her ancient government 
and security against Austrian vengeance — all of which was as repeat- 
edly rejected. He was accordingly forced to start on his expedition 
over the Alps to Vienna, leaving in his rear a covert and insidious 
foe ready to crush him, in case of reverse — leaving also menaces of 
terrible retribution, should his apprehensions be realized, and the 
pretended neutrality he infringed. It is prob.ibly true, moreover, 
tliat, in order to create a divereion in his favor, and to leave friends 
instead of foes in his rear, he now directly encouraged the propaga- 
tion of free sentiments in the Venetian towns. Meantime Venice 
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had begun mustering her forces, and arming and exciting thft 
jieaaanta and mountaineers against the French, and had consulted 
Austria about a CommaDder-in-chief for her army. It is plain, she 
had then no idea that the old saying, " Italy is the grave of the 
French" — was now, for the first time, io be ftilsified ; and she as 
confidently expected, as she strongly hoped, soon to see back again, 
her friends, the Austiians, and in triumph ; for hor despotic spirit 
sympathized with despotism everywhere, even as much aa it 
abhorred true freedom. 

"Well, hardly had Bonaparte started on his expedition over the 
Noric Alps, than an insurrection broke out in the Venetian provinces, 
and Brescia, Bergamo, Creras, and Salo declared their independence. 
To recover these places, Venice sent her Sclavonians ; and the armed 
peasants were let loose to butcher the French and Jacobins, wherever 
found. The intervention of French troops now, of course, be- 
came indispensable ; for, were the French defeated in the Alps, 
they would be cut to pieces in tlieir retreat by this organized and 
ferocious force. Upon tliis, Venice at once despatched envoys to 
Napoleon, who overtook him at Gorizia, and demanded the restoia- 
tion of the fortresses of Brescia, Bei^amo, Verona, Peschiera, Ac, 
which he had been foi'ced to occupy, to keep out the Auotrians ; and, 
also, to aid the Sclavonians and peasants in putting down the;ja(n'ote.' 
Both demands were clearly absurd, Ifapoleon, so far fi'om indting, 
must have regretted this insun'cction ; for il was, at any rate, peril- 
ously premature for Lis purposes, and afforded Venice a pretext for 
unmasking a force which, in the event of his reverse, she might use 
lo annihilate bim. To give up the fortresses, his only retreat, were 
madness ; while, to ask him to assist the avowed foes of the French 
against their avowed friends, and against the organic order of the 
Directory, was asking rather too much. " The French Republic," ho 
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stud, " did not pretiind to interfereiii the iuternal dissensions of Venice ; 
but tlie safety of her army required that he should not overlook 
enterprises hosdle to its interesla." And, once more he urged alli- 
ance with France, declaiing that all should then he welL This 
alliance was again decliaed. It was never offered again ! 

But the surrender of the fortresses, and the putting down of the 
Jacobins being refused hy Napoleon, the envoys of Venice declared 
that the Republic would no longer furoish the French army with 
supplies, especially as it was now no longer within lier territory. — 
To this Bonaparte briefly and sternly rejoined, that Venice had 
fed his foe, and she should now feed him. If she" called this 
jrealralil;/, he would have the benefit of it. The result was sure 
and speedy. The envoys promised abundant supplies at the rate 
of a ftilUion of francs per month, for six months, charged to France, 
and were then dismissed with the distinct declaration, on the part of 
Bonaparte, that, should she, in his absence, prove hostile, he would 
return and crush Lei'. 

Well, she did prove hostile in his absence. The French and 
Jacobins were slaughtered everywhere, singly and in masses. Two 
hundred Poles, sent prisoners to Venice, were confined ia the piomhi 
and pozn of St. Marli ; and many friends of France were strangled, 
or were drowned in the Canal Orfano. InforLued of this, Bonaparte 
sent Junot to llie Senate demanding the release of the prisoners, 
and the dkarniing of the peasants, on pain of immediate deelaradon. 
of war. But, on the \ery day before, April 9th, Napoleon had 
signed the armisljce of Leoben, which he had forced the Archduke 
Charles, by a series of triumphs to demand, and by which, for 
Belgium and Lombiidy, he had given Austria the continental 
possessions of Veiiic — uimpeu-ating tliat Kepublic with Romagna, 
Bologna, and I'Vrriira. This compensation was adcijuate; if any 
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one was to complain, it was tlie Pope, fi'om whom, as a foe, a 
Legation had been taken : the trauafer had been often before spoken 
o(, and was strongly deaired by Austria ; and finally, if she had no 
scruples at tbe dism embedment of a friend, by which diaiaem- 
berment she was to profit — of a friend who had incurred her 
present tenible troubles because of that fiiendship — how was Franco 
to be expected t h pi t consenting Ui the dismemberment 

— with no hope f to 1 elt — of au in et*iitfl and irreconcil- 

able foe? Th t h sc pies vonld hive been folly — oi-, at any 
rate, that, if th w F S 'y 'n the transaction, on Austria 

alone should fall (! ti n — esenla at thlt very time occurring 

in the Venetian stite^ siti'iactorlv demonstr)t:<> 

But Alison sijs that the j ■ye of i istory has nothing more ini- 
quitons to present , that it w is darker m atroc ty tlian the partition 
of Poland; and has only excited li.=s mdignitiin because attendet" 
with no heroism or d gnity in the vin jui=h i But Poland wiis 
partitJoned by the \erj powers that 1 d been her allies, and had 
promised her sui port ' Showas nurcovcr an oil and independent 
nation even as Venice, though with distinct natural boundaries, a 
reasonable goveniinent, and a brave race of people. But the natural 
limits of Venice were the Laguno and the Dogado, Nature never 
gave her provinces on the main land, nor beyond the Adriatic, nor in 
the Grt-cian Arcliipelago. It was couq^ueat — conquest only — uii- 
scrupuloua conquest —the insatiate and graspin^r conquest of a thou- 

adjraAfh nnnt, isb adl 

1 e n by he ubj ta eh pt fi ly a d 1 

al weeabjwd nn lena Bed lid 

il I I I ^>lhl ^ b ha , o fiillm 

n es v^olId b mad n, Th t h 

hnhheajhl a.h 'p f 
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Venice liko that of Potatid — except, indeed, iheparjidy of Austria. 
It wRs she — Austria — who rendered both dismembernients indis- 
pensable.* The provinces of Venice were the only recompense she 
would accept for the line of the 1th ne wl ch 1 ne France was bound 
in honor to demand and the cess on of Lombird) which pru\mce, 
after its fnendship and republ can sra it wo di h«e bee i ba. m 
Fi n « to desert 

But, to loncludo II ^ nu) Wi3 th Jpidlj fue of R pull can 
France, had rejected repeated ofi r-. of ill ance nnl ].ioteLtion, 
at d ky in waif I ke a 1 on — a W nge 1 Liou —in h s 1 ir to leap 
on htr It her h t revci=e True she hil also declined all ance 
with alwiuta Austria, but shi" was none the kss her warm and 
do-* f end I dfed at thp v rj ti le of the partition she w is a d 
ing Austria — was asking a General for her army of Austria, and was 
asswUng France! 

Early in April, the retreat of the French before iiaudohn from 
the Tyrol ti> Verona, and before the Croats from Trieste to Palma 
!Nuova, confirmed prior rumors of Napoleon's utter defeat in the 
Noric Alps, and the advance of C0,000 Austi-ians on Italy. Veiiieo 
now threw off her characteristic mask. Twenty thousand peasants 
poured down, at her command, from the mountains of Bergamo, and 
were joined by three thou ind "icl o s sent by her to ^ e ona. 
Then commenced the hor ors of the Ve oncse Ea ter co t nu ng a 
whole week, wrapj ^ the vl ole co try a flames and drench ng 
it with French Wood — he e v ho. p tals ot the s k uj pi g the 
butchers with more than fou 1 u d d cti ns At th a ne t me 
French blood was basely spilled on tlie deck of a French vessel, by 
the Coraniandant of a Venetian fort, and that Commandant was 
applauded by the Senate for the deed ! There could be but one 

* By tlio vlUany iifEiisia(a,aiiJUiopcrE(l7uf AiBttUiaQil ProsBia, htroio Folaoii fell. 
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de ta d ng a d the design of her conq«ero( — a design whieli sutso- 
quent events and the avai'ice of Austria alone, rendered it impossi- 
hle for 1 m to cany out. 

As for "the apoliationof her arsenals, gallefies, fleet, and treasury," 
so pathetically deplored by British historians, they seem not to con- 
sider that such spoliadon is the prize — the penalty — the fortune of 
war : that, Vae victisf is the expression of an idea older even thau 
the Eoraan phrase which conveys it : that the " spoliation" took 
place in direct accordance with treaty ; that the conduct of their 
own nation — England — in seizing the Dutch fieet, led the same to 
he apprehended with reference to the fleet of Venice ;* and that 

* Oopenliagen and llic fartbeuon, not lo namo Inflla and Clilns, one migtit Imaglno 
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tlie juiiedon of tiiat fleet with the squadran of Admiral Bruejs waa 
indispensable to secure the lotilfiii Islands, and to provide a suffid- 
ent French force In the Adriatic. That Napoleon at that time had 
the purpose of plundering Venice, and then handing her over to 
Austria, " like a squeezed lemon," as has been charged, seems im- 
probable, if not absurd. It is plain, he had already begun to think 
of " fighting England in the East," — the favorite scheme of his 
whole career — and deemed Venice inestimable as a port from which 
to fit out his "Expedition to Ejjj'pt." Why then despoil her, and 
give her to a foe ! 

The causes which led to the cession of Venice by Finance, or rather, 
her seizure by Austria, at Campo Formio, seem to have been [ibun- 
dantly developed during the negotiation. At first, such transfer was 
not mentioned; and it was only when Cobentze! utterly refused to 
forego his demand for Mantua, which had cost Napoleon a three 
months' siege, and was the bulwark of the Cisalpine Republic, as 
well as of the Tyrol — that Venice was named. Peace, we have 
seen, was indispensable to Napoleon ; and Austria had long coveted 
another sea-porf, besides Trieste, on. the Adriatic Venice had mani- 
fested as much love to Austria, as she had hate to France; yet, the 
cession of Venice was the sole coiidilaon on whidi Austria would 
cede indispensable Mayenee and Mantua, and conclude an indispen- 
sable peace t There can be no doubt, therefore, that she was then 
as eager for the glittering prize, as she was, twenty years later, at 

The capital nT a ncaliol Towor borabaracd ami nearly barneii, ana het fleet of tbLtty-fiva 
TCBSels Mized iad carried off 1 " Ilcncefortli, traatfcs wlUi tiiit petfldioua Power shall Iw 
vritten in blood and fire I" eiclainietl tbe Froncb Emperor, v/bm lold of tbe outrage of 
tbe Baltic, " Treaties are made lo be referred to— not acted on," said the Marqnis of Lans- 

nioment they aro perr^eived to be against a country's lulfresis, ceasa to bind T' 
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« of Vienna in 1S14-15, when it was demandoci by her, 
and secured to her, in utter scorn of the gieat piincijiles of the 
treaties of the time — the restoration of all Europo to ils status quo 
mite helium — its condition before the earthquake of the French 
Itevolution — confimiing thus her prior perfidy. 

As for the people of Venice, tbe only portion of them really to 
be pitied, because of the transfer to Austria, were the flaming Il.'piib- 
Jicans — the "Jacobins," as they had been stigmatized — who had 
overthrown tiieir ancient government to I'eeeive the democracy, 
of which they were now deprived. To throw this red-hot and 
inflammable mass, which had endured so much for its French prin- 
ciples, and which, with such religious hatred, had hated ail approach 
to despotism, into the freezing embrace of t!io most absolnto 
despotism in Christendom — a despotism only leas hideous than 
tliat they had just escaped — was, indeed, as has been well said, 
"cruel;" and must Lave caused in them sensations not unhke those 
attending a plunge into the ice-water of the Neva, after being stee|>ed 
iu the scalding ateain of a Russian bath ! Ko wonder that they 
denounced, loudly and deeply, both of the "high contracting 
parties;" pronounced "a plague on both the houses;" refused to 
bo comforted; and failed utterly to appreciate, or to avail them- 
selves of, the retreat provided them by Bonaparte, in the Cisalpine 
republic. 

As for the nobles, with their dependents and clients, the populaco 
— the government t bos t nd r mercies they wore now comnut- 
ted, must have p n nfin fely more consonant to their aristocratic 
feelings and thei ! I t [ pies, than the hated democracy 
which they owed t tl h t 1 F ench — a government infuiitely 
nearer to their w Id an 1 herished oligarchy. Indeed, it is 
si^spitfd thi\t this party, constitutini; tlie largest proportion of lh<i 
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Venetian people — "celebrated with transports of joy the victory 
over the democratic faction, though obtained at the expense of the 
very existence of their country." This Napoleon liaii foi'eseen. 
" lie disliked the Venetians ; he saw that the change of government 
had produced no change of opinion; that the nobility and the 
populace were enemies of the French, and of the revolution, and 
well-wishers of the Austnans, and that a very small number of 
wealthy citizens approved the new order of things ; that the demo- 
Cfatic municipality manifested the worst disposition towards the 
French; and that almost every person in Venice desired a turn of 
fortune wliich would permit Austria to restore the old government."* 
When and where, in his whole wonderful career, it may be asked, 
did the Man of Destiny endure from any government so much and 
BO long, as from the government of Venice! Yet, without attempt- 
ing any undue apology, or seeking any undeserved paUiatiou for his 
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conduct in its surrender, the sweeping declaration of his foes is by 
no means endorsed, tliat " no poasiblij apalogy can be found." 
And, so far from just is viewed t!iat other sweeping declaration, that 
" the whole infemv of the treaty, so fatal to Venice, rests on the head 
of Kapoleon," that it may be unhesitatingly declared, that to At:s- 
TRiA, and to Austi-ia alone, is due " tlie deep damnation of her 
taking off." The Senate of Venice, in its proclamation of April 
12th, 1798, after the occupation by Austria, sustains this view. 
" Venice, from the breaking out of the French revolution," says this 
paper, " though at timee vacillating, had, on the whole, acted with tha 
Emperor and against France ; she had given safe-conduct, support, 
aid and comfort to the imperial armies; she had refused all alliance 
with his foes ; and, at length, in siippoit of hia cause, and because of 
favor to him, she had compromised herself in open war against those 
foes," Was it just — was it honorable, therefore, when her evil day at 
last came — was it not, indeed, unutterably base, instead of defend- 
ing an only too-ftuthful ally, to suggest ber dismemberment, and 
greedily to grasp the spoil ? — to saze on her capital and continue to 
hold it for half a century, and in perpetuity, indeed, despite all 
principles of justice, and of all international treaties and laws ? — to 
blot out from the map of Europe that most ancient and illustrious of 
commonwealths, which, for fourteen hundred years, had maintained 
an independence of glory and of power ! Well might her annihi- 
lation, like that of unhappy Poland — though less base — " cause a 
shudder throughout Christendom ;" and well may the British histo- 
rian, with all his prejudices, say of the perfidious instrument of her 
destruction, that " it was an act of rapacity which must for ever 
form a foul stain on Austrian annals."* 
• Veniop, unrloBhtfaij, prccipitstod bcr otcb doom 'by ber rcmarfeaWa refusal of all 
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But not long was this perfidious power destined to retain lier 
i)l-gotii^n kingdom, aa we shall see. 

In 1'798, Napoleon was in Egypt, and the following year was, to 
the combined armies of the Russians and Austrians, under Suwarrow, 
what 1V96 liad been to the French, under Bonaparte. But, early 
the ensuing spring, another Hannibal swept like an avalanche down 
the Alps, and the battle of Marengo and the Peace of Luneville 
restored Upper Italy, after an intei-J'egnum of a few months only, to 
its condition under the Treaty of Campo Formio. In January, 
1802, was established tho Italian Republic, of which Melzi d'Eiil, 
the Milanese statesman, was nominated by the First Consul the 

e,mmw\ tn IK, Smlinii wltli Haplw flia 0,q sama; in -OT, Eonspnrte nrged ft tonr 
dltretcnt times, Austris twice, and Pruain once; bot b!1 the offiini were alike njeotca. 
TliBTen.itlasfll4 retained tlie prnpoaals ftgm tbo Sm-ll. or Sages (there being Ave Sjt 
the State, five tor the Marine, Sie Bit the 7i>-ra Firmn, &c.) and the Sa^ii retained tlicm 
team tint Pregadi, or Sonalo; for they seem never lo hava been even acted on by tlio 
latter. Bo, nhen Oje Senate accepted iO.OOO Toluntcers of Borgamesco, the SasH reacted 
them, Tet, as eariy as ■»!, Venice recalled Dor naval mwine and teltoed 11 to Tuscany to 

seen, at PaMro's [natance, alis began sserotly to arm, after tlia stotmj scene at Villaglo, 

Her people, alio, Tolnntarily ^ilod her with a million ducsls of confrltintion. The secret 
of PniHiB"! zeal tot Venice w»b fear of her nltlmata rm?«55lon, Kltli the rtdtlatic^ by 
Aostila: and tho toat did not deceive. Intrigaa anit iwrriiptlon were tlie or^ler of Mie 
day. A torged drcnlat prcolpllated the Veronese EaEter : two foiled lotlcra to tlie old 
Dogo, May 11th and 12th, menacing con^lracy and promising democracy, precipiUtcd 
the fell of Venice : IJucrini^s bribe to the Director ISarma of JOO.OOO Htcs Unimoit. In 

n— wa; thence aent off for Faris In March, 

liars to sell Talnable archives of Vonice tor 
ant oyer the Alps to France and Gctminy 
large is, certainly, mora probable tluuj thD 
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Vice-Presii!eiit* On the 18th of May, 1804, tlie Fi'ench Senate 
declared. Niipoleon Emperor, " tliTOUgli ttie grace of God nnd the 
principles of the Reituhhc;'' and the new Pope, Pius VII., crossed 
the Alps in mid winter lo o'ffiei?te at the coromtion at NotroDarae 
but Napoleon took from hira the crcran he had con'iecrated ind 
placed it on his own held and th n placed her diadem on the 
head of Josephme Oi c year httr — the Itnli in Rep ibl c had be 
come " The Kingdom of lulj ' at its own rcqu<"i( and the Ein 
peror, after a timuifhint progrtsf thion!>h Piedmont, on the 2Fth 
ofMay, 1805, in tie (cneralle Minater of Mian in like manner 
violated the sanations of intique us-»gp and hiniselt phued on his 
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in lliespacioHs chuich ot San Giorffto Maggiore, where hia benevo- 
lent face is yet to be seen on eanvasa over one of the interior portals ; 
and, a few weeks later, ha departed for Ilome, where he arrived 
early in July to iissumo the administration of the Tiberiiie Ilo- 

Ifi September of the ensuing year he concluded a Concordat 
with the French Republic, by which, under the auspices of the First 
Consul, the Roman Catholic relii>ion was made that of France. 
But strife arose ; and, on the night of t!ie Gth of Jnly, French sol- 
diers broke into the Quirinal, and carried off its inmate ; and, for 
five years, he was the prisoner of Napoleon, against whom he 
launched the thunders of Itoine. " Does he think his excommuni- 
cations will make the weapons fall fi'om the hands of my soldiers 3" 
scornfully asked the Emperor of the Viceroy of Italy, in 180^. But 
himself, the Man of Desfini', recalled those words, and so did his 

• BiTtLler proclalTneil tbe Eoinaa Eiipublio February IBih, 1T9S. Pins dlefl n captive in 
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soldiers, duiing; tiie unspeakable tetrora of Moscow and a Russian 
winter. Cardinal Pacca with holy horror refers to the TeriG«ation 
of the impious taunt.* 

" If I mistake not," said the Emperor to his captive, at Fontain- 
bleau, " the Conclave at Venice, by which you were elected, took 
its inapiration from my Italian campaign, and from ivords I had 
dropped respecting you," In 1813 a Concordat was concluded, but 
subsequently revoked. 

In January, 1806, Austria evacuated Venice, and French troops 
under General MioUis entered. Its annexation to the kingdom of 
Italy by formal decree took place the following March, Dalmatia 
and Istiia, three years later, were detached frrom it and incor- 
porated with France. f 

It was in 1807, that Napoleon, having visited Milan, prolonged 
his triumphal progress to Veaice, in compliance with the invitation 
ofhor Patiiarch Gamboni, who had conveyed it to St. Cloud, "lay- 
ing the heart of the Sea-City at his feet." Napoleon had replied 
" Uiat he would willingly visit Venice, well knowing the love she bore 
him," According to Botta, the whole city was illuminated to receive 
her Sovereign — the Canale Grande burning as light as day, and 
the Place St. Mark more briiliant still. " There were regatt.-is, balls, 

for tijo doiinaiUon of tlio Ponljffi This tlie Pontiff met by a bnil of exwniiiinnicnlioii, 

iM St tbe itase BB^lIcas of Bt Petsr, SC John Laletan, and Bu. Mails Maggiore. at Uio 
bouts wbtn tbe peo|ile -were gathering (br Vespers. Tbo agents wore sotn. yet nono 
were betrayed; It ima fuand impossible for the French to diseovertJiom by mosticartli- 
Ing Inqniry. Tlia whi>lo population, alao, pesolvetl to obey the bull, and on the fallowing 
day, Monday, every Eoinan in tbe employ of the Frepcli. down oven lo Cnstorn-houfo 
potterjaodsin-'Ptseaveug^ra, roalsnedllicirpLieos." How dinibilalieJ was rflpdi Inlluonce 

+ Marshal Marmont, when Oovrannr of Dalinatia, nnflcr the Empire of Kiipileen, pub- 
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and operas," continues the unfriendly Italiau ; "and what was even 
worse, there were plaudits of voices and hands. Eveiy thing wore 
a cheerful and serene aspect; notwithstanding which Napoleon 
himself dreaded assassination : and Duroc, the Grand Master of 
the palace, was more than usually diligent, visiting cellare and cis- 
terns. Some Venetians fluttered aroucd their lord with joyful 
faces — for the age preferred a base but splendid servitude to honor- 
able obscurity," 

Eugene Boauhirnais, son of Josephine, was appointed Viceroy of 
the new kingdom ; and though but twenty-fii-e years old, he gov- 
erned wisely and well,. and became, as some assert, as great a 
favorite of the Italians as he was of hia imperial step-father. Othei-s 
assert tliat he was as odious as he was pompous. Napoleon him- 
self was but a year older when conqueror of Italy. Piince Eugene 
abode some time at Venice, and it was by his order the J'ro- 
curatie Nuove was transformed into a Palazzo Be-de for the resi- 
dence of himself and court. * 

Availing himself of the new kingdom, Napoleon est;iblished a 
new nobility, appropriating a portion of the I'evenue and the lands 
of the provinces for its support. In Parma and Piacenza wem 
ei'ected three of these fiefs or dukedoms ; in Naples six ; in Venice 
twelve, among which were Bassano, Dalmatia, Rovigo, Treviso, 
Vicenza; in the Papal States two, Pontecorvo and Benevento; and 
all were rendered noted by the celebrity of such names as Nc-y, 
Caulincourt, Bernadotte, Talleyrand, Wortier, Soult, and Savary. 

• Engene was maAe Prince of VcnLee Mid hla icftnl girl Prlnoess of BolnpiB. Hb 
wife's fetlier, tlie King of Bavaria, »-illi liis queen, waa prsfcnt ; alio, Joscpii Bonapnrle, 
King of Haples, Eliza, Prlnoefs of Lucca, Morat, Gnuid Duke of Berg, Berthl^t, Oriuid 
Duke of Neufcbatcl ; u-tiilo T-wifa from Borne, Mtlierto estrangtil, met bis biotlier at 
Mantua, iai was urged, iu Tain, lo accc[it a atma. 
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LOUDAimo-VENETO. 



The eight yeare of French rule at Venice, from 180G to 181 4, lias 
left very difftirent traces OQ that beautiful city, from thase left by 
the eight years of Austrian rule, from 179S to 180(i, which imme- 
diately preceded. Everj-where in Venice, even now, may be seen 
tlie " mark " of Napoleon. It was by his order that the old struc- 
tures at the eastern extremity of the city were demolished, among 
them being a church, and the beautiful Public Garden created 
— the only spot of tbe kind in all Venice, if we except the smaller 
garden on the Giand Canal, in the rear of the Eoyal Palace, or new 
Palace of the Procurators. Originally, this latter spot was the sit? 
of a dock-yard : subsequently it became that of a menagerie of 
wild beasts; and, in 180P, Napoleon transformed tlie fish-market, 
which then possessed it, into the lovely garden now existing. He 
also constructed the elegant and classical Greek Pavilion at its ex- 
tremity, surrounded by water, whither he was wont to repair during 
his residence in the adjacent palace, while at Venice, to imbibe tlio 
exiiilarating Mticha, of which he was so fond, and which, if " a poi- 
son," he considered a " very slow" and very delicious one. It was 
in this garden, as some assert, that Napoleon's statue was erected. 
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ilore probably, however, its site was tlie Piazatta, and opposite tlie 
great window o£ ths Ducal Palace. It was inaugurated with much 
ceremony and solemnity, on the 15tli of August, 1811. It was 
of mai'ble, of colossal size, erect and naked, hearing in one hand 
tJie globo of Chai'iemagne, and in the other tho sword of the Cai- 
aare ; and was sculptured by Domiiiico Baud, an artist of Venice, 
A model may he seen, it is said, iu the Brera Gallery at Milan, 
where is, also, to be seen a bronze statue of the Emperor designed 
for the Triumphal Arch of that city, represeutjng Achilles, like that 
of Wellington over the enti'ance to Hyde Park. The marble 
Btatue at Venice disappeared in 1814; and its whereabouts seems 
not now to be known. It is said, that when the statue was about 
to be removed, a gondolier of the Molo cruelly exclaimed, " Let it 
stand, only turn the hands down." Such a change would have made 
tlie figure of an emperor the figure of a mendieant — tho globe and 
the sword having been taken away. 

Another memorial of Bonaparte — a bust which looked down 
iiom amid the old Roman heads which decorate tlie pediment of the 
Fabbrica-Ii'uova, now a portion of t!io lloyal Palace, occupying 
the western estremity of the quadrangle of tlio Place St. Marl,-, 
opposite the Basilica, and uniting the old raiige of palaces on the 
north with the new range on the west — has, also, disappeared. Hero 
stood, in 1800, the celebrated old church of San Gimiunino, often 
before removed, containing the remains of the great Sanaovino, I'e- 
moved ofteuer yet. In 1810, the church was demolished, the ro- 
maina of the architect being transferred provisionally to the ehurcli 
of San Maurhio, and thence to that of the Salute ; and the New 
Palace of Napoleon rose to complete the most splendid square in 
Kurope. Napoleon strenglhened, also, the defences of Venice, re- 
pairing the old forljfications and constrnctang new — the strong for- 
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ti'css of Malghera being the most considerable. lie, also, improved 
the Arsenal, expendinij ujiou it a poition of the anaual sutsidy of 
Uiirty millions of francs which, after the imnexation of Venice, was 
required of the Italian kingdom, oit the pretext of supporting the 
French army of 30,000 men constantly quartered there. This 
entire sum was expended iu Italy, besides other sums from France ; 
and the effect was deddedly beneficial on the prosperity of the 
kingdom, though bittej'ly mortifying to national piide. This forced 
contiibntion aud the military conscription were tlie chief subject of 
complaint during Napoleon's rule. The annual levies, from 1806 to 
1814, amounted, in aggregate, to 98,000 men, though but a por- 
tion were ever called into active service, — 6,000 men being de- 
manded during each of the fii'st two years, and 15,000 during each 
of tke last four. Moi'e than 30,000 Italian conscripts were sent to 
Spain, of ivhicli numbei' less than 9,000 ever returned home ! The 
luss iu Rusbia is said to havu been yet more severe, because it fell 
chiefly on members of the first families, who, as " Eoyal Velites,'' or 
Gujirjs of Honor, were forced to accompany the Emperor on that 
disastious expedition ; and, unaccustomed to hardships and the in- 
clemency of the climate, perished by the hundred.* In the winter 
of 1812, there is swd to have been hardly a household of consider- 
ation in Lombardy not in mourning. Among the Velites, or volun- 
teers of the Emperor's Italian Guard who died at the close of the 
Eussian campaign in 1813, is enumerated by Count Litta of Milan, 
in his *' Famiglie Celebri tf/faZio," Francesco, " the last glory of 
the house of Foscari." Another Foscari, a lieutenant in the fourth 
regiment of foot, is mentioned by the same writer, as having refused 
to enter the Austiian service on the downfall of Napoleon, and as 
being, a few yeiu's .since, a comedian at the Feuice Theatre. Donii- 
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nim> Foscari was, also, a player ; while Marianna was the wife of a 
coachman of Pordenone, and Lnig^a wife of a tradesman of Dun- 
kirk ! Oh, what reverse! As for the great Conaro family — the 
last of the kindifid of the Qaeen of Cyprus served Napoleon, and 
recdved the cross of the Legion of Honor. He was aide to the 
Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beaubarnais, and died some ten or twelve 
years ago. 

Napoleon's policy of suppressing monastic institutions and reli- 
gious establishments, found ample exercise in Italy, and especially 
in Venice. lu 1805, the monastic ordei's were reduced, and in 
1810 abolished. Napoleon fonnd more than a hundred churchy 
at Venice, and left little moi'e than half as many. As for con- 
vents and monasteries, he suppressed all — that of the Armenians 
only exeepted, Gamhoni, the Cai'dinal Patiiarch of Venice at this 
period, was highly eateetneJ hy the Emperor for his charity, liber- 
ality, and leirning Early in life, Gamboni is said to have been 
one of the gajest of the clerical courtiers of Pius VI. 

Napoleon seems to haie done all in his power to restoi'c Ven-ica 
to her pristine commcicial importance ; and, if he failed to succeed, 
to the almost constant blockade of the port, and the restrictions 
thrown around tioJe bj his "continental system," may the failure, 
in a great degric be attiibuted. As early as 1806, he adopted, 
with slight modifiwtiom the pryet of a system of works to pro- 
tect the poit of Mihraoei.0— -the principal approach to the city — 
from the accumuUtmg sands — which projfli was presented by Col. 
Salvini, a distinguished Venetian engineer. The work was com- 
menced, but w^ interrupted by the war, and the downfall of the 
Emperor. In 1825 it was resumed undw the Austrian government, 
and the interior works, which were most imperatively demanded, 
were completed. Since llicn the two enormous dikes projecting 
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into the sea, liave, also, beea completed. Napoleon, likewise, con- 
ceded the privilege of a free port to the island of San Gior^o Mag- 
gioro : and, in view of all his efforts for the advancement of the an- 
cient eniporivim, i( is not strange, perhaps, that he should have de- 
clared in 1810, " I have now recompensed Venice for all the ill I 
did her at Campo Formlo and at Lunevilie ;" and, possibly, he was 
more than half right. Yet, Venice was by no means peculiar in the 
reception of his favors. Which one of all hla conquests bears not 
tie mark of his mighty mind? nis enterprise is not less plainly 
read in the docks of Antwerp and the dikes of Ancona, than in the 
Piazza of Venice and the Duomo of Milan, 

For a period of nine years, from 1805 to ISU, the amount of 
revenue of the Italian Kingdom is estimated at one thousand mil- 
lona of frinc<! Out of this seventy fi\e mUhons ot fianca were 
expended on hi^hwais The '-iimplun roid oitr the Al|is cost >iiv 
milhoua of h uic of which Italy contiibuted fi\e millions and 
Fi mte one Thtre were similar expenditures on bri Igts e in i!-^ 
and cmhinliiiients of lucrs, and the en 1 hat amonntel to <m 
aggrpipite of fortj five million fitncs — or sit million frucs eaih 
J ear, while the popuhtion was nearlj seven mill on" Mon ( wo 
also consumed m the drtintge of imrshcs — m iinpio\LmciJta of 
a^jrieulturu — for premiums, models, and otlier enejuri^ren mts \> 
the useful arts — in cj-tabl sliments for ediicition — pen^JDiis to nuns 
and pneits imiovenshed b) the suppression of the r institut iis 
and, timllv, in the construction of "plend d palaeea, sfjuoies ]uUic 
promenades, ind gardens The lalue of tlie uionastic estates mas 
estinnted at four hundred milhon francs The) were sold as fiat as 
possible and the proceeds npjli d to Pxtm™iu-*hm tit 'I tl [ iil I 
debt. Two millions from this fund were apprapriatod !■> nid iti ilie 
completion of the splendid Cathedral of Milan, 
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But notliiiig which Napoleon did for Italy, it has been said, con- 
ferred balf so distinguished a benefit, aa the imposiag upon her the 
CodeNapoUmi; and, in view of his principal acts, there seems 
much truth in the remark, that, "whatever the Italians may have 
felt at the time, they now look back to the glory and activity of 
'The Kingdom' with regret;" as, also, truth in this remark, for 
her consolation even at the worst — that, " if Napoleon chasUsed 
Italy with whips, he chastised France with scorpions." At Venice, 
the French tuh seems now recalled, not only with regret, but even 
with attachment Efforts, not unsuccessful, were made to reconcile 
the Veneljans to subjugation, by means of public amusomenls.* 
An anecdote ai/ropos of lliig is related. In May, 1812, the Ad- 
miral Count VillarelrJoyeuse, who then commanded Venice as 
Governor-General for France,! wishing to add a novelty to the 
splendid fSte which he gave the city in honor of the anniversary of 
the coronation of Napoleon, ordered two of the celebrated miists 
which stand in front of the Cathedral of St. Mark, and which are each 
about seventy feet high, to be covered with grease, and the summits 
to be hung with rich prizes for those who could reach them by 
climbing. On the central mast rolled out the folds of the tricolor 
flag of France. A crowd of candidates presented themselves for 
tlie contest ; but the fii-st who attempted the task were the last. A 
sailor of the Arsenal bad grasped the prize at the summit of one 

« " ThB flntl ana death-lite jolie of tlie Anatrtans," says MarLottI, "maile a eafl con- 

t The Admiral and Count Villorft-Joyenee, whoso name lias hecn provlous]y men- 
tioned, was C^rtain-Guneral of Uie ialanda ot Martlniqae and Salot-Luda, when, to ISll, 
he wva rramed b; N^uleon GommaDdaDt oF tJie Fourth Mlljtaty Divtaion of tlio Empire, 
Uld In 1312, Goiemor-Geuetal of Venice. He died the same year, and at his own doalre 

toTul) iB yet to be dlBllnguislicfl. Eyron's wish to le biuied st tbo Lido need cot b9 
lotalle^ 

12 
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mast, when it broke from its base and he fell — himself being hilled 
and several of the mullitude beneath being sevei'ely wounded by 
the casualty. A gondolier on the other mast, also, at the moment 
of success, lost hia strength, or his equilibrium, and his brains were 
dashed out on the pavement below. The Admiral gave pensions to 
the bereaved families of the victims; but the old Venetians said, 
that the punishment inflicted by Providence for the desecration 
of the masts which had borne the ancient standard of St, Mark foe 
t!i d J w I f Ij J t. 

B tN p 1 d w f li t h 1 H d my f h If 

m 11 p h d d tl 1 f th m w t All 

Epw d f hh hpmfl 

dm t be f llill d XUly w th h 1 ta y— 11 

T ly cept d— !l d t t h m h b 1 d by 

11 h h q eat th 1 th li j 'V y E 

tj d tlttl t< fAta,ldby 

te m h f wh h p d d tl p f ih Alp th 

mm f 1813 Th d df I b tl fLep tookilceth 
ns J, tm h ft dy 500 000 n. th 3 000 

1 ght d ach th ui 1 1 100 000 dead d w d d 
strewed the field, and every stream ran blood ; and, on the 11th of 
Apiil, 1814, Kapoleon signed his act of abdication at the Palace of 
Fontaiiibleaa, One month later, tlio dethroned Emperor, was an 
exile at Elba. 

The battle of Austerlita deprived Austria of Venice: that of 
Leipsic restored it. On the Vth of April, the Austi'ian General, 
Bellegarde, signed a convention wilh Murat, King of Naples, by 
which, on condition of the guarantee of his throne, he was to ^d 
the Emperor Francis in expelling the French from Italy. On the 
13th, Prince Eugene was repulsed with severe loss, and tlie passage 
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of tlie Stura was effected by Bcllegardo, On tte iVti arrived in- 
telligence of llie abdication of Napoleon. A convention was imme- 
diately concluded, in virtue of which, Palma Nuova, Osopo, and 
Porto Legnano were at once surrendered, followed by Mantua on 
tbe 28ih, with 6,000 troops, and by all other portions of Loaibai'dy 
shortly after. As for Venice, she was subsequently besieged by an 
Austrian army ; bat the Fiencli seem not to have offered any very 
desperate resistance. They attempted but one sortie — a sortie f^funst 
the post of Cavanella on the Adigc, and in that were unsuccessful. 

By tlie Treaty of Pai'is, of May 30th, France lost fifty fortresses 
of note, 12,000 pieces of cannon, a population of fifteen millions of 
souk, 100,000 men in gariisons, and was restricted to her old 
fi-ontiers of 1792, all her subsequent conquests being restored 
to their former possessors. By llie Treaty of Vienna of March 23d, 
1815, these wticles were confirmed, and details were settled. 
Then came, in rapid succession, the return of Napoleon from Elba 
in March, the scenes of the Hundi'ed Days, the annihilatJon 
Waterloo in June, and the successive acts of the Congress 
Vienna during the ensuing Xoi^mber, By these acts tbo restora- 
tion of the conquests of Napoleon, begim in 1814, was completed. 
Austria received her ancient teiTitoiies of the Milanese and Mantni 
she also received, in violation of the very principle on which she 
had taken up arms agMnsl Napoleon, Venice, with all its conti- 
nental possessions, and a portion of the Grisons. As for the 
Netherlands, which Austria, in "97, by the Treaty of Carapo For- 
niio,.had, for Venice, ceded to France, they were seized by tlie 
Congress, and, with the United Provinces, were constituted one 
political body, under "William, Prince of Orange, having the 
title, King of the Netherlands. And thus, Belgium not having 
been restored to Austria, sho claimed to retain Venice. The claim 
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was recognized, and t!ie desperate effort to make of tv/o wrongs a 
light has been ever since attempted in vain.* 

On tbe 7th of April, 1816, the Emperor of Auatria proclaimed 
the erection of hia Itahan territories into the " Lombai'do-Veneto 
Kingdom," lying between the Isonzo and the Po, and the Ticinio 
and the Adriatic. Of tliis kingdom, Lombardy comprises seven 
districts, including the Duchies of Milan and Mantua. In Venice 
are six districts: the Dogado, or Duchy of Venice — embracing the 
city with the Lagune and isles, and a narrow zone around its 
margin, comprising no towns larger than Mcstre orFusina: the 
territory of Padua: tiie Polesina: the Veronese Mareh ;f Ao ter- 
ritories of Vicenza, Brcwla and Bergamo: the province of Treviso, 
witli the disti'icts of Feltre, Eclinno, and Cadore; and the ancient 
diicai province of Friuli. 

On the 24th of April, 1815, the Emperor Francis gave his 
Italian Kingdom a charter, without, at the same time, however, 
conferring much liberty.^ He, also, substituted the code of law 
which obisuiis in Austria for thi Code Napoleon, to the great dis- 
satisfaction of the Italians. Garrisons were then placed in every 
town, and most of the officers, dvil and military, were entrusted to 
Germans. Melzi d'Ei'il, Duke of Lodi, however, retained both his 
title and his pension. Monastic institutions were not revived, though 
such restoration was urged by Venice ; and there are said to be at 

• " Of 0.0 tliat Napoleon liwl floDe fur Italy," eaya MsriotU, " only tlie work of destruc- 
tion wua 5aiirtiun?il, Aiislria. SBrdlnla, (md tile Bonrbons: Uie Pupo and IIjb J.aula 
retflro<4l: but <3i^noB, Teiiicj?^ onfl Ldcca bad ttntscd to exlut" 

t A Gwrman wonlfor fiorrftfr. 

i Aostila, In 1809, promised Italy a conslitatlon, thronBli the Arcliiluke Jolm: Naplai 
iraspcomitediDdi'peiKleiii^ iii 1 913, tbrocgta 0«d, Nugent; and Engknd guarnntced ber 
tlio Baitie, through Lord l!entJn,,k, in iei4. But tliesf pro.nisM ■itro all forsotWn at 
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this day httrdly a thousand monks and nuns in the whole kingdom. 
But, discontent soon began to manifest itself, although it was said 
then, as it is now to be the hest governed state in Italy and then, 
as now, the scent causes of di8satisfai,tion were al n t pow rful as 
were thuao palpable to eiery eye The everlasljn nte f n of the 
^oiernment with pnvate interesta — the terribl t b ton for 
political offences — the offensive pomp of foreig ! — th e- 

less and sensKless parade of foreign troops — the mystery and pedan- 
tr} of Germin oflicid — thit « ng^hr sullenncss and haughtiness 
which mikes even favoi's s^em insults; but, above all, the eternal 
hate of race bttween the Italun and the Teuton — such are a few of 
the less obvious sources of iriitaton always lending, more or less, 
to revolt, even from the very commencement of Austrian rule, forty 
ye ire ag) * 

* Byroii, In ISM wridng at Teniee aajB Few Inflhiduals ran cmee!™. and none 
cotW ilworibe IhtrielnBl atata into whlcb Uia more than Internal tj-tKnny oT Aoslrla 
lias plUBgod tills nnhappy city," 
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FoBapei-iod of five years, from 1835 to 1820, Italy seemed per- 
fectly quie'icent ander its "legitimate rulers." This, however, was 
ftr fiom being tho ficL The m^'^ses weie discontented— the higher 
clashes disappoint d with thb re^toiition, and tliis discontent and 
disaj pointment first reached a i,risis — a culminating point — at 
Naples It IS singular th^t the movement of 1820, like that of 
1848, should have commenced under the coldest, dartest, and most 
odious dpspotisni of Europe * But there had long existed in the 

• From ITOff to 1828, s period of S9 yesra. Feriilnanfl IV. was Kifig of MajilM. In 
IJBI, Gen. CLamptonet look Kaplea and declared the Farthenoplan Eepublic. Ilia king 
having been coovej^ to Farcrnio by Lord ItJelson. But Cardinal Enffo drove out the 
Frenob nnder Macdonald, and a capltnlallon wm Blgnofl by tlie rcprcsenlatlvcs of England, 

upon aiirreniiet of tlie forts, Tbla eapUnlallon was repnrtjated by the king; and, sup- 
potted by Lord Nelson under tlie baleful influent of Lady Hamilton, 25,000 Uvea wero 
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Abi'uzzi and Calabria — for a period, indeed, of ten or twalva 
years — a secret aocioty, with signs, symbols, forms of initiation, and 
modes of recc^nition, called Uarlonan, or Chareoal- burners — (the 
chief vocation of the peasantry of thnt region being to manufectura 
charcoal) — while, carijing out the idea, a meeting was called a Ven- 
diia and a loi^ge a Ba/raci-a." The niembers of a counter-society 
we e known •>& Caldtrar or Broaio a 

O a ""^"j i'epublcans tie Carlona deel red tie ti 1 es alter 
the restorat on n fi o of ■* consi t tonal mona cl y under the 
Bou bon dy a ty tho ^I al v ys 1 stnisted by the Con t tut onal ts 
wl om the n tl tu n cha ged w th I kena n n s TI ey had 
lodges n Pied no I: Lombardy and tl e Po[ edoro an 1 a (,ene al 
and roultaneou' s g n each go e nmeut a sa d to hd e been at 
one time designed; thia rising having been encouraged by the 
declaration of the principle of non-intervention by the Allied 
Powers, in the late successful revolution of the 8th of May in 
Spin. 

A history of the Secret Societies of Italy, during the half century 
last past, would fill volumes, Fii'st in chronological order here, as 
everywhere else, indeed, stands the order of Ancient Free llajonry, 
the order of Liberii or Franch, Muratori, or Francs MaQons, Ifc 
is a remarkable fact, that a lodge of this fi'aternity existed for some 
time under the jealous and argus-eyed Oligarchy of Venice ; and 
was not discovered until 1785, when it was suppressed, and all ita 
fnrniture and archives committed to the flames, by order of the 
" Supreme Court of the Duc.il Palace." In the secret records of the 
old Kepublic appears a catalogue of the singular articles fdtind in 
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the Lodge Room, as, also, a detwled account of o form of iiiifJation, 
and a list of members' nnnies. The whole number was fifty-four, 
and the list embraced names of some of the most distinguished 
men of Venice. Among these were Querini, subsequently Ambas- 
sador to France, Battaglia, Envoy to Napoleon in '96 and one of 
the Grand Sages of the Senate, Albrizzi, Inijuisitor of State, Pinde- 
monte, the distinguished poet, Fontana, the celebrated engineer ; like- 
wise several ecclesiastics of high rank, as well as members of the 
noble families of the Pisani, Morosini, Giustiniani, Ga,«paroni, and 
persons bearing the well-known names of Memo, Soranzo, Paleocapa, 
and Caraerata. 

Under French rule, Masonvy seems to have been tnlerated in 
Italy, although by an official act of December 0th, 180G, tho order 
is declared "perilous to government and subversive of religion and 
sodety." Another protest, under date of March 6th, 1S13, also ap- 
pears, although the order seems not to have been suppressed. But, 
if France tolerated Masonry in Italy, not so, certainly, did Austria. 
Her first official anathema against it hears date 1820, followed i(p 
by one yet more severe in 1824, and another in 1826. 

As early as April 28th, 1138, Masonry was di^noiinced by Iho 
Papal Sec. A second denunciation appeared May ISth, 1Y51, a 
third, September 13th, 1821, and a fourth March 12th, 1825, since 
when, it seems not to have been denounced by its distinctive appel- 
lation, but to have been included in the wholesale anathemas of the 
Italian despots against " Secret Societies." Of these societies, not 
less than thirty-four have been formally denounced by the Austrian 
Pohce, by respective naTnos, as appears by official records. Accord- 
ing to Italian writers, the fiist of these secret societies — " the first 
Beet of Italian Independents" — arose among the Venetian and Lom- 
bard patriots with the first oppressive acts of French rule. It was 
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known by the name of the " Ligue Noire" to the French, who 
dreaded, and hated, and lefl nothing unattempted to exterminato it; 
but, thriving and inci-easing during the whole French occupation, it 
aided materially in the expulsion. It enlisted malcontents of all 
parties, and its sole object was to drive out the barbarians.* With 
this league, under the general came of Carbonari, originated towards 
the end of 1814, a project for the liberation of Italy — a project 
crushed before any overt act bad transpired, and punished by years 
of captivity of its ehiefa in the dungeons of Milan and Mantua. 
But the fraternity was not crushed, and with that fj'aternity origi- 
nated, subsequently, the Eevolution of 1820. 

The rising at Naples commenced on the 2nd of July, with a 
mutiny in the army, because of dislike to General Nugent, an Irish- 
man, who was Commander-in-chief, The result was entire desertion 
of the royal cause by the army, led by its officers, who were mostly 
Carbonari,! immediate adhesion on part of the people, and a demand 
for a liberal constitution. The old King Ferdinand acceded to the 
demand, and gave power to Francis, the Crown-prince, to carry it, 
out. The Carbonari then proposed the Spanish constituUonof 1812 
recently revived — which was, also, the constitution of Sicily in 1813, 
— the most democratic charter ever framed for a monarchy, and 
deemed by conservatives as utterly unfit for Naples as for Madiid. 
It was, however, accepted and sworn to by both king and prince. 
Gen. Pepe at the head of the army and the people then entered 
Naples, and a provisional commission entered on the administration 
of government But difficulties innumerable, at once arose, and 
among them was a revolt at Palermo, in the island of Sicily, the 
people demanding rcstoraUon of their independent government, and 

t The Carbt^nari, from 1S08 to 1S21, Ijad their bi3iil-5UMl«ia at Naples. 
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their conslJtution of 1812, granted by Ferdinand and guaranteed 
by England — jetannulled at Vienna in 1815 which revolt was only 
quelled by bloodshed, and by an armed force despatched from 
Naples, 

On the 1st of October, the liing opened the pailiament in the 
church of Spirito Santo, and, during the same month, the Huly Al- 
liance embrac ng Euss i Austr a, and Pr i a, met it Ti pp lu ind 
resuhed in vioUt on of tl e r own dechred pine pie of non n t^r 
ventioa to crih the constitution of Niflea by firoe ot irms. 
Fiance aj prove 1 butt,a\e iioad Englind reman ed neitral and 
fejain '^neden Svitzerland ^nd the Wetherlaids recogi zed the 
new government The King of ISiaplea w»s invited to the Oonter 
ence and was siffe ed bj the Puhiroent to go with i pr^te t on 
one side and a f lomise on the other against iny chanj,e n the 
constitution* But once at Lay bid where the Ponirress now sat 
th ol 1 d 'ipot was ei'iily ind sjepJ ly ccnv n<^d that 1 la pi jmise 
was null, having been " extorted by violence ;" and an army of 
43,000 Austrians, which for six months had been on the Po, crossed 
that river and was on the frontiers of Naples and entering the 
passes of the Abruzzi, led by Gen. Friraont, with a proclamation 
from the king calling on his people to receive the invaders as friends — 
almost before the danger was suspected. 

It was at this time, or a few months previous, that Lord Byron, 
then at llavenna, who had waimly sympathized in the whole move- 
ment, addressed the Neapolitan government, presenting to " tlie 
good cause" a thousand louis. His address concludes thus: — 
" Distance from the frontier, and the feeling of personal incapacity 
to contribute efficaciously in the service of the nation, prevents the 

• Nsplea sent PrLncs CimitilS to Lsfbacli to flcprccBte tha laterrsntion of the absolule 
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writer from proposing Iiimself aa wortLy of tto lowest o 
for whicli. experience and talent migiit be reciuisite : but if, as a mere 
volunteer, his presence were not a burden to wliomsoever he might 
serve under, ho would repair to whatever place the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment might point out, there to ohey the orders and participate 
in the dangers of his commanding officer, without any other motive 
than that of sharing the destiny of a brave nation defending itself 
against the aelf-ealled Holy Alliance, which but combines the vice 
of hypocrisy with despotism." 

Fortunately, the services of the noble Lord were not accepted, 
although his contribution was. 

On the 7th of March, 1821, the araiy of the Constitutionalists 
of 25,000 men under Gen, Pepe, joined battle with the foe at 
Heti ; and, on the ensuing morning, that army numbered hut hun 
dreds in place of thousands ! The Neapolitans had fled ' On the 
10th, the Austrians were in the fortress of Aquila and resistance was 
at an end. It was on learning the entry of the Austrians info Na- 
ples without even a .shadow of resistance, that the poet Moore, as 
every one knows, penned his spirited verses commencing — 

" Aj, dowD to llie dugt witli them. Bfavesas they are, 
rrom this iioiir me,; the blood Id tieir dastardly Tclns, 
Which Bbiimk from tbe first bjucli of I1b»tj'3 n-sr, 
Be sneked ont by lytSDta, or elsgunts in chaios," 

In palliation of the apparent poltroonry of the Neapolitans, it 
has been urged with much force, that "the leaders had before them 
Austrian bayonets, and saw behind them the piles and scaffolds of 
'99. They knew that they were betrayed at Naples, whilst they 
had come to die on t!ie frontier." Treachery has been attributed, 
also, to some of the leaders themselves ; and the malign influence 
of Jesuitism, it is smd, was also busy. 
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On the 15t]i of May, Ferdinand waa again in lii's capital. But 
his promise of general amnesty was forgotten. A liuTidreJ heads 
fell ; many persons were sent to the galleys, to dungeons, to convict 
islands. Fepe an<l Carrascosa escaped to England, and Colletta and 
two other generals were exiled to remote provinces of Aiistria. On 
the 26th, a decree was issued by the king in the nature of a charter, 
by which Sicily was rendered, in it manner, once more independent 
of Naples. 

It was at the Congress of Troppau, which was in session from 
October to December 1820, caused by the recent revolutions in Spain, 
Portugal and Naples, — convoked by Prince Mettemich, and held by 
Kussia, Prussia and Austn'a, that the principle of Armed Interven- 
tion, as understood in modern times, may, perhaps, be viewed as 
Jiaving been first formally and definitively announced :* for, al 
Troppau, it seems to have been distinctly agreed, that Austria should 
fight, and Russia and Prussia hold at bay the rest of Europe; 
while the doctrine put forth was this, — "The Powers have an nn- 
doubted right to take hostjle attitude in regard to those Stales, in 
which the overthrow of government may operate as an example." 

At the Congress of Laybach, held by the same powers, under the 
name of "The Holy Alliance," fi'om January to May, 1821,— the 

• A weJI-informea wrfler tn Uis " Domowatic Korfoif," Jsnmry, 1S9!, ilalps Uie birth ol 
iDloivmtlon with the adoptlonof tliolTlh arUole of tiie Treaty of WpstijiialJa,!^!!;!!;!! by 
]''ianM and Swcdi'U, In 161S— exactly two cenlnrics before It wan so fBlallyraerei-o.! in 
IS15. TliB effect of llje prinriple «m to wipe out flsmany by Iho Intervenlion of Fmii™ 

IL or Epaia islerveued, also, in Fiance, and William 11, of l-nsslA, in lloltanil, Tben 

tionofUia Allies In tbeaO^lrsof France fir tweoty-fiTC yws-tlie lnter>-ontion ofNa- 
poleun In the afiklis of Enrope for flftccn yeara— the InterrtDtlon of tlie AUies by Uie 
TtoiiUm of Tcris and Vienna, of 1S14-1S— folloived by tljo snbwqnent Intervsnllons. more 

in Ceulnd America 
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Emperors of Rusaa and Austria being present in person, and Eng- 
land, France, Prassia, Naples, Modena, Popedom and Tascany, by 
envoys — the same principle became a portion of the international 
code of the continental powers ; and in pui'saance thereof, Naples, 
Sicily and Piedmont were occupied by Austrian troops, and the 
Spanish constitution they had adopted was abolished. The doctrine 
of this Wngress, as put forth in the Laybach circular of May 32tli, 
1821 — a circu far distinct from ti.-tt signed by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, and signed by Mettcrnicb alone in behalf of Austria, — was 
this ; — " That useful and necessary changes in legislation ought only 
to emanate fi-om the fi'ee will and intelligent conviction of those 
whom God has rendered responsible for power ; and all that 
deviates from thb line, necessarily leads to disorder, commotions, 
and evils far more insufferable than those which they pretend to 
remedy :" or, in the language of Daniel Webster, in reply to 
Chevalier Hfllsemann in 1849, — " That all popular or constitutional 
rights ftre holden no otheiwise than as grants and indulgences from 
crowned heads," Against this monstrous pi'incipLe, even Lord 
Castlereagh, in behalf of England, entered his solemn protest. 

At the Congress of the five gieat powers at Verona, held from 
October to December, 1822, the same principle was avowed by the 
EmpCrora of Russia and Austria; and, in accordance therewith, 
France was suffered, in 1823, to restore the Bourbons to the throne 
of Spfun, and suppress the Cortes mid Constitution, and was promised 
aid if required. At tlie same time the Greek resistance, which had 
always been encouraged by one of the powers, Russia, was pro- 
nounced " rash and c Ij ible — fi eb -md of retell ou in the Otto- 
man Empire!" 1 all th s and e^jecally to the ntervention of 
France in Spain, England acan ^r test ! Se^t mbe 2Vth, 1823, 
through her then Pr ra r the gieit Cann ng Bit, four yeai's 
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later, England herself intervened in Portugal, in favor of Donna 
Maria against Don Miguel; and, in IS33, interveneil in Belgium, 
with the other great povrers, to place Leopold on that throne, in- 
stead of the Russian Leuchtenberg, or the French Nemoui's, inhib- 
iting all idea of a Republic I So much for England in the past — 
an index and a prophecy of the future. 

In 1836, tlie Emperors of Russia and Austria, the king of Prussia, 
and all the other European Sovereigns, those of Enghind and France 
only excepted, met in Congress at tie Baths of Toplitz, in Bohemia. 
The cause of this meeting was the Quadruple Alliance of England, 
France, Spain and Portugal, for the espulsion of Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel from the Peninsula. Armed intervention was then 
urged by the Emperor of Eiiasia, in order to prevent the evil influ- 
ences of the Revolution of 1830, in France, the defe.it of Don 
Miguel in Portugal, and the failure of Don Carlos in Spain. This 
■was opposed by the King of Pr.ussia and Prince Metternich ; and, 
on the 4th of March, the Congress broke up — no intervention being 
resolved on, save that of a pecuniary character pi'offered by the 
Czar — the principle of non-intervention, being, in fact, virtually 
re-declared 1 

All Europe, however, and especi.illy the Peninsula of Italy, as wo 
shall see, continued to ba oppressed by this incubus of armed in- 
tervention, by which not less than a score of insurrections were 
crushed within as many years; and it was this same despotic prin- 
ciple which crushed the liberal cause in Europe in 1849. Rome and 
Hungary threw off a yoke which could never have been replaced, 
but by the armed intervention of France and Russia. Had England, 
France and Prussia forbidden, as they might have done, the invasion 
of Hungary by Russia, Europe had now, perchance, been compara- 
tively free. " With Hungary triumphant and independent," says 
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an able writer, " Austria cotild not have bullied Prussia, could not 
Lave trampled on tlie constitution of Ilesse, could not Lave conquered 
Venice, could not have retained, though she had recovered Lom- 
bardy, and could not have given France even the paltry and miser- 
able pretest for that attack on Rome, which has covered both her 
arms and her diplomacy wit!i indelible infamy." 

On the very day that the Austrian troops occupied the city and 
castle of Aquila, near Naples— (on the 10th of March, 1821)— a 
mutiny broke out in the ariny of Piedmont. Several officera and 
nobles, members of the Society of the Carbonari, were at the head 
of the movement, and it was secretly countenanced by Charles 
Albert, Prince of Savoy-Carigoano. The citadel of Turin was 
seized on the 12tii, and next day the king, Victor Emmanuel, 
abdicated in favor of his absent brother, Charles Felix, appointing 
Charles Albert, Regent, who, on the 14th, swore support U> the same 
Spanish Constitution adopted by _N'ap]es. A ministry was then 
formed and a Junta constituted. On the 23d, Genoa declared her 
independence of Piedmont— as Sicily had declared hers of Naples 
a year before — and proclaimed the same Constitution.* But 
already the cause was lost. The Austrian troops in Lombai'dy 
were on the Tidnio ; Charles Felix had disowned and denounced 
the acts of the Regent ; and Charles Albert himself, on the night 
of the 21st, had fled to the Austrian camp. On tbe 8th of April, 
the royal troops, united with the Auati-ians, routed the insurgents at 
Novara — a spot fatal to Piedmont ;— on the 9th the Junta dis- 
solved ; and, on the 10th, Charles J'elixf was at Turin, and the 
whole affair was over. 

•Genoa and Bldly did eaiih preeisoly tlio same filing In 1543-49, iinJof precisely tlio 

■wboaa Italian nsme was Carlo S'eOeg, esrned bj lila tyranoj anolIiBr 
■a sppropriat* tian /'(Ko*— happy— beltee Ua deceasa : it was Feroo^ 
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An insurrection in the Papal States seema to Jiave been designed, 
simultaneous witli ibat at Naples. As early as February, Lord 
Byron, tlien at Ravenna, writes to Mr. Bankes— "Be assured there 
are troublous times brewing for Italy." Agidn, in April, he writes 
to Murray — " there is that brewing in Italy which will speedily cut 
off all security of communication, and set all your Anglo-ti'avellera 
flying in every direction. The Spanish and French affiiirs have set 
the Italians in a. ferment ; and no wonder : they have been too long 
tiampled on. I shall think it by far the most interesting spectacle 
and moment in existence to see the Italians send the barbarians of 
all nations back to their own dens. I have lived long enough 
among them to feel more for them as a nation than for any other 
people in the woild. But they want union, and they want princi- 
ple ; * and I doubt their success. However, they will try, proba- 
bly ; and, if they do, it will be a good cause. No Italian can hate 
an Austrian more than I do." On the 23d of the same month, he 
writes that the walls of Ravenna were that morning found covered 
with placards — " Up with the Kepublic !" " Down with the Pope !" 
" Down with Priests !" " Down with the Nobles !" and adds — " I 
dislike the Austrians, and think the Italians infamously oppressed." 
In the month of August he writes, that "the Huns" were on the 
Po, and that if they crossed it there would be fighting. A month 
later he writes tliat all were looking on each other like wolves, only 
waiting for the first falling on to do unutterable things, and that the 
government had begun In look on himself with a suspicious eye : 
also, that the Austrians were masters of the Papal Police: "but 
some day or other they will pay for all ; it may not be very soon, 

*" The Italkns ara mete cWldron," wiltM Maidnf.Ocl. 4,'4I, "but wllh KOOdlOBlincta. 
They hiTcnot a Bliadownf InifUeet or politlcsl eipf rience. 1 epcik of the muldmao, 
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for tbese unhappy Italians havo no consistency among tliemselves." 
On the evening of the 9th of Deccmher, tJie Commandant of the 
ti'oops, who was very obnoxious to tlje people, was shot down at his 
door in the street at Itavenna. Byron had him taken to his house 
where he died. Subsequently, an Austrian spy was stabbed. In 
the month of July, 1821, he writes — " The tyranny of the Govem- 
roent here is brealiing out They have exiled about a thousand 
people of the best families all over the Roman States." And again 



naming tlieju of Die poet u s member of ttia Secret Boclelj of Homa-AnUca, snd i 
notelj dotailtng We habils and principlM. TLis ourlons doenmenl is M be tmtvi on I 
SnSlh page of vol. Ist of the " Carls Segreli t Aiit UffialaU dslla PoUiia Anstriacn 
JtaZia,dal i Ciunffo, ISli ai 2a Jforio, i84S;" and tlius opens— " Ob tlia 1211. of 1 
niQQtb, thB noble llngliab Lonl Bjron left tbla city for VeQice." 
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brother of the Guiccioli, were active Carbonari, and participated 
in tbe frequent assemblages in the Forest of Ravenna — ^the Forest 
of Boceacdo'a and Dryden'a " Huntsman's Ghost," His Lordship's 
house became a depot of arms and ammunition, and he declares him- 
self in constant readiness !o lead an outbreak. He also contributed 
liberally in money. He seems to have bad many doubls as to tlie 
issue, however ; and respecting his coadjutore, too, despite his enthu- 
siastic hopes. The revolution in the Papal States was, at first, fixed 
for October, 1820. The time was postponed, however, to the 7th 
or 8th of March, 1821. But the chapter of accidents had then 
closed. It was too late. The night of the Vth of January was, 
also, fixed for a rising at Ravenna. It was a tempestuous night, 
and Byron watched till the dawn in expectation ; but in vain. The 
counsel urged by the poet—" to attack iu detail, and in different 
parties, in' different places," — was wise, and indicates zeal. But a 
few extracts from the Diary will better indicate the spirit of the 
■writer ; — 

Jan. Sift. — "I wonder wliat figure these Italians will make in a 
regular row ! I sometimes think, &c. And yet there are materials 
in this people and a noble energy, if well directed. But who is to 
direct them 3 

9(/j. — "The Austrian barbarians are again on war-pay, and will 
inarch. Let them — 'they come like sacrifices in their trim' — the 
hounds of hell ! Let it still be a hope to see their hone? piled like 
those of the human dogs at Morat, in Switzeilaiid. Onward ! It 
is now the time to act. It is not one man, nor a million, but the 
spirit of liberty, which must be spread. The waves which ilaah 
upon the shore are, one by one broken, but the ocean conquers, 
nevertherless. 

ISift. — "The Austrians I abhor, loaihe, and — I can not find 
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words for my hate of tliem, and should be sorry to find deeds cor- 
respondent of my hate. 

13iA.— "ThePowersiuean towarwith tie Peoples. The king- 
tjmes are fast finishing. There will he hlood shed like water, and 
tears Uke mist; hut the peoples will conijuer in the end. I shall 
not live to see it, hut I foresee it. 

28th. — " The Austiian brutes have seized my three or four pounds 
of English powder at Venice. The scoundrels ! I hope to pay 
them in ball/ 

29th.—" Met a company of Americani in the Forest, all Hrmed, 
and singing with all their might in. Romagnuole — ' We are all 
soldiei's for Liberty.' They cheered me as I jiassed. I returned 
their salute, and rode on. This may show the spirit of Italy at 
present." 

It seems, that every thing was arranged for a rising on the 10th 
and 11th of Fehruaiy, with the idea that the Austrians would cross 
the Po on the 15th. But this passage was efiected on the ^th, and 
Romagna could only stand on the alert, and await the advance of 
the Neapolitans. 

-Fe6. ink. — " Another iBsasaination at Ccsenna — in all about 
forty in Eomagiia, within the last three months. 

18(A. — " To-day I have had no communication with my Carbo- 
nari cronies ; hut, in the mean time my lower apartments are full 
of their bayonets, fusils, cartridges, and what- not. I suppose that 
they consider me aa a depot, to be sacrificed in case of acddents ! 
It is no great matter, supposing that Italy could be liberated, who 
or what is sacrificed. It is a grand object — the very poetry of 
polities. Only tliink ! — a free Italy ! Why, there has been no- 
thing like it since the days of Augustus. 

20(A. — " The Americani give a dinner in the Forest In a few 
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days, and have invitpd me as one of the Carbonari. I will get as 
tipsy and patriotic as possibl". 

2ith. — " The secret intelligenco tliis morning is ^a bad as possi- 
ble. The plan hao missed— the chlefe are betrayed, &q- Thus 
the world goes ; and thus tlie Italians are lost for lack of union 
among themselves. I always had an idea that it would be bungled. 
Whatever I can do by money, means, or person, I will venture 
freely for their freedom. I have five hundred pounds in the house, 
with which I have offered to begin." 

In his " Detached Thoughts" Byron says, " The Neapolitais have 
betrayed themselves and all the woi'ld ; and those who would have 
given their blood for Italy, can now only give her their tears. 
Atrocious treachery has replunged Italy into barbaHsm, However, 
the real Italians are not to blame ; merely the scoundrels at the 
heel of ike hoot which the Hun now wears, and will trample them 
to ashes for their servility." 

With such terror did the movements of the Carbonari at Naples, 
Turin, and in Central Italy strike the imagination of the old Em- 
peror Francis of Austria, that it seems to have haunted his mind 
like a monomania for years afterwards. Not the slightest move- 
ment had as yet become apparent in the Lombardo-Veneto ; never- 
theless. Count Strassoldo, Governor of Milan, received orders from 
Schdnbrunn to leave no alone unturned to develop the deaigna, and 
discover the members of the Carbonari in that kingdom. To this 
end, a special commission was instituted at Venice; and soon, on 
pretence of having detected perilous plots against the government, 
the society of learned men, " Sciendati Italiani," at Milan was dis- 
solved — its periodical, " // Ccmciliaiore" was suppressed, andaeveral 
of ita members, among whom were Count Coiifalonieri, and Silvio 
PeUico, were arrested. At the same time, October, 1830, Maron- 
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celli, Palkviciiii, Moretti, Munari, Foresti, Oroboni, Ressi, Solera, 
Villa, and Andrjane wei'e also seized and imprisoned.* Tried at 
Venice, or at Milan, by extraordinary tribunals, in the Fall of 1S22, 
the accused wei'e all condemned, and several were doomed to die. 
Their sentences wem commuted, however, to various terms of im- 
prisonment at Spiel berg, in carcere duro — from imprisonment for life, 
to imprisonment for eight, twelve, or fifteen yeara. Among those 
tried at Venice and doomed to die, were Foresli, Solera, and 
Munari. Of these Foresti, a native of Ferrara, was, at the time of 
his afreef, Judge of a Tribunal in the Polesina; and, for two yean*, 
from October 1820 to November '22, was he confined beneath the 
leads of the Ducal Palace At Venice, awaitmg tiial, with hia a^^so- 
ciate, Pellico, and the rest. He fmnd the "teirible Ftombi," 
however, the mo'^t agieeible of all his lanous pnions! Light, 
airy, with laige windows commanding a magnificent vilw of the 
port, the abippmg, the bnstli' of tlie Molo bmeith, the lol^s of the 
Lagune, and the diilj arrival of the ateamei fiom Tiie-te, the only 
disagreeable charact^^iistic ot these chimbei'S wis a lalLer uncom- 
fortable waamth of an August noon But bis remuDsccni.i.'a uf the 
Fozzi,'m which he was torjlmed during foit) dijs itiei his sen- 
tence to death — fiom hi Mirtin's div to Chiistmis — are b\ no 
means so delyiitful Foresti and his assoiiates, were, piohably, the 
fixBt who, tor years, had been mcarceratid m these horrible dun- 
geons; for, under French rult, then- use was, by e\pie»is decree, 
forbidden And here, in tln--ao dtcp, dimp, ind mouldy dena, 
lighted dinilj oulj b) ailifiuil means, looking dailj tor tlie luifil- 

• Tliese were nol; the fiist pjlilical seiiursB under Aualrian rule In Italy. A e early u 
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ment of a dreadful doom, no wonder that reason tottered, and relief 
was sought in the hoped-for oblivion of suicide ; sod then, worst of 
all, in each narrow cell, every moment of every night and evei'y day, 
watched two barbarian sentinels over each manacled captive. Bnt the 
death on the gallows was commuted to living death in carcere duro. 
On Chri»!tma3 Eve in the Piazetta of Sl Mirk opposite the Porta 
d C jfTdTh naeqd gethor 

whth bdhi b essel-of- 

h dddmh d d iposite 

h la C m h d es d oo le sur- 

d p eswmdwh p pp Ad then 

w p m w fa d h — A never 

d th p ecution 

w bs d — has J dadh h prisoners 

w mddtoh d eo he.Tyw w* con- 

yed to the Con .nt of St, Michati, \ here ma j had bee p eviously 
confined, and whence some had well-nigh effected escape, and where 
now Venetian sympatliy was expressed by nightly serenades :* and 
at midnight, on the 12ih of January, in silence and in gloom, they 
were all embarked for Mestre, and thence by carriages conveyed 
over the Tyrol to Moravia, for life-long incarceration. To some of 
them, it was, indeed, life-long, and yet brief: but some outlived 
their turnkey, and weiu once more free ; and some had been previ- 
ously released by imperial policy, as well as some by more merciful 
death. On the 10th of February, 1836, Francis of Austria died: 
Francis of Aiisliia confronted his victims at the bar of God ! Fer- 
dinand, his successor, for once remembered a promise, and rcleawd 
all the residue of the prisoners, after confinement of sixteen years — 

• The advancement orthelWiana. not only in Bpprfriatlonof tlicir ri^titabut in tinia- 
MMotespreealon, Is «elll)JuBlr8Wdt.jtlicsj-[ppatbrgf Venice sad Milm fur tLe con- 
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among whom were Foresti, who, from the age of twenty-four to 
forty, was a captive, and the Count Confalonieri, on conditioa of 
esile to the Western World. One after the other was subsequently 
called home — Foreati excepted, who k now a resident of the city of 
New York — an occasional sufferer from maladies contracted in his 
Moravian dungeon, to which so many succumhed, though, generally, 
stout and strong in hody as in mind, and who, had he but conde- 
scended to iweept amnesty from Pins, in 1846, as a citizen of 
Ferrara, might now be a dweller on his native soil. 

As for the Count Confalonieri, doomed also to die, he is said to 
have owed life to the heroic devotednesa of an heroic wife, although, 
like Foresti and his associates m the Sr^mre of St Mark, he mounted 
a, public scaffold surrounded by bayonets and a sympathizing people 
in the mai'ket^place of Mihn, -\nd was then remanded to perpetual 
incarceration, like the rest And the me'k and gentle poet, Silvio 
Pellico — the whole noild has been made familiar with his ten 
years' incarceration beneath the leuds of Venice and in the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, by his touching narrative — " Le Mie PTigumi." 

And all this for what ' Who shall tell % Yet, had these men 
been the vilest of political offenders, the atrocity of their several 
punishments would have disgraced Austria — even as it, has done — 
for ever — for ever! For, well has it been said, that the irapri- 
sonmenta of Venice and Spielberg, described with such terrible 
faithfulness by Andryane and Silvio Pellico, have made the Austrian 
name a name of hoiTor ! — the very synonym of despotism. By 
tlie former especially, " the prison doora have been thrown open ; 
the graves of Eessi, Villa, Moretti and Oroboni, the madness of 
Pallavidni, the mutilated frame of Maroncclli and the walking skel- 
etons issuing from that living tomb, all are brought before our view." 

Pellico, since his ten yeara of carcere duro, Las taken no part in 
politics. Wiis he bound to quiescence by an oath and the terms of 
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his release ! Some yeBra since, he was assailed by Gioberti's Pri- 
widfo, because of sympathy with the Jesuits, and was defended by 
his more radical brother, Francesco, who, nevertheless, could but 
unite in the lamentation of the poet's former associates — " Better 
had he died at Spielberg !" 

Tuckermann, who met Pellico at Ttirin, where he resides, some 
twelve or fifteen jeara ago, describes him as a man of small statui'e, 
about thirty-eight yeara old, wearing glasses— his complexion deadly 
pal as f H h d by th hi h g had w f d g — b 
b w b d d 1 h— h p ess d tb h f I— b 

m teus daffbl— Ihtmd tdtoh F 

f th p dl) d I g h f wb m b p t w tb d p 

m t n th 1 1 f 1 hy M h H p 

as h fl 1 1 J d C th I hym \ I m us des He 

a=dt dl dt dthJestaFhbetif! 

and touching work desciiptivi, of his Prisons, though tran&l/ittd and 
sold by thousands in every language in Europe, he had received but 
two thousand francs, and that from its original publisher at Turin. 
lU popularity in England, Germany, and the United States is said 
to he far greater than it could ever have been in Italy. " Pellico is 
even now living at Turin," bitterly remarks Mariotti, " pensioned by 
a charitable Piedmonlese lady, walking arm In arm with a Jesuit, 
praying, praying !"* 
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CHAPTER IX 



VOOSCf ITALY" 



liEsuHi%< oui rijid 'iketcli of movements in Italy ridcq the Kes- 
torauon: — lii 1832 i oon'^iiracv T\as detected m Sicily, and, in 
1828, an mbiiiTettion at Silerno a fortifia 1 town of Naples, on a 
bay of tlio Metlitei-iane'jn btanng the same name Both, howeier, 
were promptly luppretRsd in the usinl manner — by arresta — «xecu 
tions — fines — impisonments In 1S30, Ferdiiund II at the ago 
of tweiitj-oi e succetUtcl on the thione of N ij k*. Lia fitiier Fran- 
cis It who had succeuded Lis fathe?', Ferdinand I., m 1825, and hud 
reigned feebly enough for a period of five yeitrs. From J 830 to 
1848, the goveniuietit and go\enioror the kingduiii of the Two 
Sicilies were infamous; and, iis a natural consequence, political erup- 
(jons were numerous — more numerous, indeed, than those of tho 
iiational volcano, and more devastating — numbering in all, half a 
dozen at the least. In 1835, a movement was planned at Mesbina, 
which, it is thought, might have proved successful, but for the chol- 
era, which carried off 9,000 people in a few weeks. There wero 
movements, also, in Syracuse and Catania ; but ihey were speedily 
Fupprcssfd by the exile nrid executions of martial law, Pioily then 
bci^ame the plulting giuuud of all Italy, and the influence of its 
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secret kag^e was fait from Turin to Tmpaiii — from the Alpa to tlie 
Sti'dts — with hardly a suspidon on tho part of government : but, 
local and paitial risings excepted, the kingdom of Niplea v/ns, for 
ten or twelve years, comparatively quiet. 

It was within this period transpired the melancholy tragedy of the 
Venetian Brothers, Bsndiera, whose affeetiDg story is known through- 
out Christendom, and whose name is a watchword of liberty to the 
oppressed of all Europe. These young men were two in number, 
natives of tho aea-gir'. city, and sons of the Baron Bandiera, a Eaar- 
Admiral in the Austrian seir ice, who had disgraced himself by ar- 
resting at sea, in 1831, despite the capitulation of Ancona, the pa- 
triots en voyage for France. To wipe out this blot on their family 
escutcheon was, apart from all other influences, natural and lauda- 
ble in his sons. They were both officers in the Austrian service. 
The older, Attilio, a senior lieutenant, about thirty-four years old, 
and maiTied, had distinguished himself in the Syrian war, and been 
eulogized by Napier in his dispatches. The younger, Etnilio, was 
about twenty-four, unmarried, and adjutant and secretary to Ta<y- 
liizTi, Port-Admiral at Venice. Irritated by the disgrace of their 
father, aud groaning beneath the despotism which oppressed their 
country, they conceived that their rank and influence would enable 
tbcm to command the eervice of the Austrian Marine, and thns ac- 
chieve their country's emancipation. To this effect, on the 14th of 
August, 18-12, the elder brother addressed Mazzini, the chief of 
" Young Italy," then at London, and implored acceptance of hi'' 
scheme. The illvwtrious exile responded with commendation and 
encouragement, but with counsels of prudence and delay. Suspicion, 
however, fastened on the joung patriots, and, to avoid arrest — tho 
warrant being already in the hands of their father, the Admiral— 
Ihoy dtserted the Austrian thtii, in 11h> port of TiIi;sU-, ami lli'it fu 
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Corfu, in tlie montli of April, 1844. Here had galhered a larga 
number of Italian exiles ; and, encouraged by the escitement in 
Calabria to hope once more to see their native Innd, they addressed 
Mazzini at Londou imploring aid from the " Associstjon," and coun- 
sel from himself, for their contemplated expedition. Their chief, 
however, not only refused the (ud desired, but strongly denounced 
the enterprise as premature, and as calculated to injure, and not to 
advance, their common cause ; and, for a few months, the mad 
scheme was almndonod 

Meanlnne, the joun^ and boiutiful wife of the elder Bmdiera, at 
Venice, sink under solicitude -md sufTaiing " She wts fair, good, 
and bra\e," writes M,i7/im in his tribute to the victims' meniou 
" And, if I had not long Bi rniy believed, th it the woniin and the 
man, who, bving each other, die of snffi>riiig, rau=t one da\ be re- 
■united, as angels, m soma bolv mystery ot eti-rn'^l loie — the solo 
tlwnght of this womin, d3ing of a broken heart, without unjust 
initition, and ttithout tomplaint, for the mnn, who, himstlf, fiome 
months after, wts to die in hi-, tuin, bearing witness toi hii f nth, and 
doubtless, thinking of hei, t' sul thou^^ht would be suftiu nt to 
give me such behef " 

Subsequently, the jounger son, Emilio, resi-ted '^11 his mothei's 
tnrs and adjurUions to accept the offi-r of the \ ueioy, Aichduko 
Rameri, of full restoiation to nnk, nobiliti, ind honor, if he would 
return to Venice. " To me," says Mazzini, " he appeara yet greater 
at this moment, than when he fell cooi and calm at Cosenza." 

After this, the brothers were summoned to an Austiian Court- 
Martial ; and published their refusal to obey in a Maltese paper. 
Craft was then resorted to. Excited by false intelligence communi- 
cated by emissaries of the despots, they led an espedition to Cal.v 
Imiji, composed only of eighteen men ! On the evening of the 12th 
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of June, having eluded the vigplance of the English police, they wera 
conveyed tp a trabacoh, some fi\e miles distant from Corfu ; aud, two 
hours irfter sunset, on the ISth, landed at the town of Cotrone, in 
CalabrU, exclaiming — jEcco la patria nostra! Tu ci hai data la 
vita, t twi la spenderenm per te ! — " Land of our nativity, hful ! 
Thou hast given ua life, and we will give it for thee I" But the spy 
commissioned to guide, betrayed and denounced them ; and, after 
wandeiiiig in the mountains for throe days, they were surrounded 
by troops and taken. Captured on the 19th and incarcerated at 
Cosenza, on the 23rd of the ensuing month they were condemned 
by a court-raardal, and, at five o'clock on the morning of the 25th 
of July, 1844, with seven of tlicir companions, were shot! Viva 
ritalia ! were the last wotds on their lips ; aud never was death 
more cahulj and heroically met, or under circumstances of more 
peculiar and appidiiiig horror. A Catholic priest who pi'esented 
himself, was, we are told, mildly repulsed. " We have sought," 
said they, " to practice the law of tlie gosjK^I, and to make it tri- 
umph, at the price even of our blood. Wo hope that our woil:^ 
will recommend us to God better than your words. Go and pre^icU 
to our oppressed brothel's." 

Among tlie seven associates of the bi'ave Bandiera who peristied 
by tlie same fate, at the same time, was a young Venetian, by name 
Doraiiiico Moro, about twenty years of age, a lieutenant in the Aus- 
trian service on board the Adria corvette, until his desertion and 
flight to Corfu with the Bandiera in April. He is said to liave been 
distinguished for gallantry on the Syrbn coast during the late war; 
and, like his comrades, was descended from tlio proudest nobility of 
Venice. As for. the others — Berti was about filly-five, an old offici^r 
under Hapoloou, and served at Waterloo ; Nardi was tirty- three, 
a solid'-or, a nativfl of Mwlona, a Swrotary of G.wrniuf;at during 
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tlie msutrection of 1831 ; Lupatelli was a brave man and a violent 
politician, and for sevenil years was a prisoner at Kome on account 
cf hi* opinions, Ricciotti was a Roman, fijriy-five years old, married, 
of small stature, a soldier, a prisoner — Iiis wliole life a i 
lie had been sent by Mazzini from London with strong diss 
against Iho enterprise, which, nevertheless, immediately on his arri. 
val at Corfu, he conducted as a leader! The two last of the victims 
were Rocca and Venei'ucci, mecbanica of lloraagna, of intelligence 
■md probity 

Thus fell, in all, nm bi ive and patriotic, though misguided men, 
iictims to Au=tmn ind Neapolitan vengeance — victims to ti'eacbery 
— \ictiras to "> iJsh in d ill-advised enterprise; but, above all, victims 
fo the shameful detection, and still more shameful betrayal, of that 
enterprise, by the oftici d spies of a Government called " liberal !" 
\es — it was throii„fh the perfidy and fraud of the Eight Honorable 
Sir James Graham, Ohief of the British Post-office, that the wholo- 
correspondenee ot the ewle> of Corfu with Mazani, was laid bare to 
the cabinets of \ unnj and Naples , and it was at the instance of 
the Piedmoateie tmbaasador it Lon Ion, it is said, that the deed 
was done' Mazzmiwts fiiat LJ to suspect some tampering with 
Lis letters by an editon il irtiele in the Times newspaper, which 
aliuded to an As-sotiation in London fur the eraancipaljon of Italy, 
referring to lacls which could ha\e bten legitimately known to only 
a few members of that Association Piior to this, however, fre- 
quent delays of twenty-four hours had been observed in the delivery 
of lib letters ; and now he noticed that ibey all bote two post- 
stamps, one designed to efiiice the othsr. Thus, letters posted early 
in the day, which should bear the mark of 10 o'clock, would bear thiit 
of 12, the cypher being effaced by the figure 2. Again, letters posted 
lo other persons at the same ra'iidenco with himself, invaiiably 
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reached their destination two tours befoi'o Lis own— all tending to 
sliow, tliat letters bearing his address wore opened at the Offica 
To prove this, letters directed to Alazzini were posted containing 
grains of sand, poppy-seeds, hairs, &c., so phcel as not to fill out, 
unless the letters were opened, Invariabh the sani beeda, and 
hairs were gone. Wafers peculiarly shaped dlna)s underwent a 
change in going through the Postroffice ; an i w hen wa\ ai d seals 
wei-e used, the private marks on the seals weie neie] rela ned in the 
counterfeits, and a purposely impei'fect impression was always per- 
fected! The result of the whole investigation was a chain (finefrigiLlo 
evidence that the London Post-office, under Sir James Graham, h is 
guilty f Pans and Vienni, with 

out th m n infamous design To 

"gral g m L on, au approprnte and 

retribu violations v\ the But sh 

Post-ofE T g -ff Jimes condescended, it 

Beems se ntil the matter wis refer- 

red to P m it kii, department of the 

admin as the charge ! — in other 

words be too f the Earl of Aberdeen, 

then, as P f tlie absolute Powers, to 

poi'pet has CO d concerned with deserved 

and u A D of Welliugton asserted 

at the time in the House of Lords — and thus upon legal investiga- 
tion it was fully proven — that, for more than a century and a halti 
the Premier of England had claimed and exercised the same prero- 
gative !* 

The career of that celebrated man, Giuseppe Manzini, seems al- 
most iis remarkable as his character. Born at Genoa in ISOo, he 

• Mulo'U. 
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comroeiiced the study of Law, hut soon devoted himself euth'ely to 
politics. In 1830, suspected of being a Cafbonaro, because of cer- 
tain coiitribulions to tlie " Anlologia^ a literiiry journal of Floreneey 
be wa? mp soned f r fi e montl s a tl e ca tie of ^d ona, and then 
b ilied It was from France n the montli of June, he wrol* his 
eel brated &i Iress "-A Oa lo UUrto d Sa oa Hal o 

Subsequen Iv he estabi si ed a j n 1 t M rse lie c lied La. 
Go ne llala — lo wl 1 t! en r le Ss onl of Gene a, 
au bor of tl e U ?to y of tl e It K Rtpubl e« co tr b t d— n 
whelheblll dej c eJ tl d pot ut Ro Nail-a nd Aus 
in and h h le d str butedl o d east f u one oud of thePen n 
BuU to the olhe — lb the pen dly for tl e j o ess o of a b ngla 
<»iy ^as tie gtll ys tor tlree jeire Wo enenla n S oy Sar 
d n a, a d Lomba dy follow ed an I twelve e\ cu o by C! ■» lea 
Albe t — three it Ge ot tl ee at Tu n i d tl r e tt CI n be y 
and the c o d d du geo a of '^j Iberg, "I en ce, a d 01 utz, be- 
trayed its influence. Then caiuo tlio ill-advised and mo^t disastrous 
attempt of 1834 on Savoy, entrusted to (Jenera! Eamoiino, a Pole, 
with a few hundred followers, at Geneva, whom he was tJie Gi'st to 
leave to their fate. Exiled fi-om Italy, France, and Switzerland, 
Mnzzini fled to London, where he commenced another journal — 
" Apostolalo Popolare" — and founded a school for the poor Italian 
boys of that capital. In '48 he was at Milan, during its brief pe- 
liod of independence; and, after ils fall, shared in the perils and pri- 
vations of the Lombard soldiery. In Mareh 'iO, he was elected to 
the National Assembly at Rome, hy a majority of a thousand votea 
m )rc thin e tber of the seven others elected on the same ticfeet. A 
month hter hu wa'i with Arraellini and Saffi, appointed a Tnumvir 
■nith diLtit I nl jcHii His brave and blameless career in this posi- 
Uon e\ui tic lieith Envoy, Letseps, has warmly certified. His 
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whole salary he gave to the hospitals. With the fill of tho 
Republic, and entry of the French, he repaired to hia native Genoa. 
Driven thence by the Governiuent of Tiirin, he sought refuge at 
Geneva, where he narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of 
Viaetta, a tool of tyranny, in January, I860. Thence departing, he 
closed his pilgrimage once more at London, where, with his pen he 
eloquently defended Italy and assailed her foes. Carlylo has pro- 
nounced him " a man of genius and virtue — a man of sterling 
humanity and nobleness of mind." It need hardly be added, that 
he is "the life, the soul, the perfect embodiment" of "Young 
Italy."* 

The fate of the brave Bandiei'a seems to have paralyzed liberalism 
in !NnpIes for some years; but, at length, on tho 27th of January, 
]848, to tho amazement of all Europe, burst out at tliis point a 
Revolution wliieli proved tho pr(;cursor — tlio foreiiinnor — the Avatwr 
of the wonderful events of thiit and tho ensuing ycai's. 

If we now glance at the Tapid States, since t!io movomnnt of 
1820, wc lead the same dark tale of llie frantic atrnggles of thirty 
yeara f f 1 ffl d n ft tl tl ' bloo<l 

In 18 3 C d L as 

cessor to 11 Ih b w as 

sassinati q A S C 

Legate P is. n 

person d if ff 

fence — p m r« dm 
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imprison men t for life, some to exile, sorae to death, amounting in all 
to one liiiiKli'ed and more. The residue were sentenced to discipline, 
civil accl eccleaiaaticai — tliat is, they were forbidden to leave their 
native places, or to be absent from their houses af^r a ccrtitiu hour 
of the night ; and were forced to report themselves to the Inspector 
of Police once a month, &c. &c, &c., on pain of tliree years of 
public labor for each disobedience I Hivarola's life was attempted: 
and then the prisons ran over with convicts, and the overplus was 
received by old conveula, and seven Carbonaii were hanged in the 
Piazza of Kavenna, aiid their bodies were left hanging a whole day 
on the gibbets ! 

Id July, 1830, Charles X. of France was dethroned, and a liberal 
monarchy, under the Oileaus branch of the Bourbon dynasty, was 
instituted. On the 30th of November of the same year. Pope 
Pius Vm,, who, in 1829, had succeeded Delia Genga, died; and, 
during the conclave, a conspiracy excited by late events at Paris, 
buist out at Rome. Charles and Louis Bonaparte, sons of the lata 
king of Ilolland, the latter present Emperor of France, headed aa 
attempt to seize the oaslJe of St. Angelo, but failed as signally as 
did the same Prince Louis, subsequently, at Strasbourg and at 
Bovdogne. 

On the 2nd of February, 1831, the Cardinal Mauro Cappellari, 
General of the Carmelite order, was Pope Gregory XVL Revo- 
lution then brolic out; and, on the 4th, Bologna had expelled the 
Papal Legate, had formed a PTOvisional Government, and had or- 
ganized a National Guard. On the 26th, deputies from the revolted 
Legations, denounced the temporal power of tlie Pope, and proclaimed 
a Republic 

But Austria came with her bayonets ; the insurrection was crushed 
before the end of March; the general amnesty guaranteed by 
13* 
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Cardiua! Eenvenuti designed to disarm resistance wns repudiated ; 
tlio dungeons were agaiu crowded, and the rKvoltcd provinces wero 
agwn garrisoned by foreign troojis. 

Under tlie same influence of the From?!! Kevolution of 1830, 
Moduna and Parma rose. The insurrection in tLe former Duchy 
was predpitated by the arrest, on the night of February 3d, 1831, 
of the heads of the conspiracy, in the bouse of Giro Monetti. Tlie 
Duke Francis, one of the basest tyrants as well as one of the vilest 
cowards in Italy, fled, as had his father, iu '97, and as did his son iu 
'48^fled to Mantua. The En-Empress, Maria Louisa, the wanton, 
widow of Napoleon — the paramour of Neipperg — fled, also, from 
Lcr Duchy of Pwma — as did her successor Jjodovico of Lucca, 
twenty years later. In a month, the Duke Francis entered his capi- 
tal at the head of Austrian tj'oops : Monetti and Borelli, chief* of 
the revolt were publicly barged, and a hundred others were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. As for the Duchess of Parma, to her 
credit be it recorded, she inflicted no penaitit-a and redmssed stnna 
grievances, on her rcstoi'ation by the same means. 

In July 1831, the Pope by a Proprio Mutu, at the instance of 
the great powers professed to make eoncesaiona ; bnt tlipy proved a 
mere mockery. May 10th, 1S31, the five great powers, in a "Mem- 
orandum," recommended Pope Gregory XVI. to give the higher 
civil offices in his states to laymen, aud to suffor the indirect election 
by the people of a legislative body to vote taxes and control expen- 
ditures. This advice Gregory almost utterly disregarded. England 
alone protested. Her envoy, Sir George Seymour, in 1S32, retired 
from the conferences, and the other powers receded from the " Mem- 
orandum," and, in January of 1832, the eastern legations wore again 
in insurrection. The slauglilcr of forty inhabitants of Forli, however, 
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and tliQ presence of Ausliiau Ixijuuets, again, i\itliin a nioiitl], siii)- 
pressed eveiy movemout. 

But tlio infliiorice of tlic (iouble-lioaUiiJ eHglo iti Italy Lad now 
bec-ome too palp al)li! ; and, on tiio 22nd of February, 1S32, aFrench 
fleet anchored off Aucona and occupied the town, — to tho excessive 
scandal of iminaculato Austria I Anarchy at Ancona ensued, and 
tlio Pope launclied against it his impotent interdict. Its occupation 
by Finance he consented to, however, so long aa Austria contiiuied t<) 
occupy Bologna and Forrara ; and in the autumn of 1838, the Papal 
states were evacuated by both of the intervening powera. 

In 1845, an insurroclJon roused by tlio oppression of Cardinal 
Massinio, Legate of Eaveiina, bi'oke oat at Kiinini, but was at once 
crushed by the atrocities of a niilltaj'j commission, 

Oq the niornii^' jfjuni. lit, 1846 t! e 1 t of heGego e=i d d 
at the age of tigl tj (no— and to tlie g e. t joy of h s jieop On 
the l7Lh, the Card nal Johannes Ma a Ma a Fe e t B h p f 
Imola, to the aimz ment of oserjb y I o« h e c ed ii e 

anipled despatch wis procli mi-d Po[e P u IS * and, n 

month, as his lirst ofliuil a<.t an 1 as 1 e hrs of mn s of 

forms — voluntaryd coii)[u'-*iy — i c [ i d he e ut 
Europe of I8i8-4J dclanlaidit la ey £ saeciaonied 
clemency on tlia accession of i n i [ on ft aff cted ot I ss than 
thiTje thousand ot Lis nij n jned a d b d ubj cts j o bed 

during a despotism ot fiFte n jcais y se ty pens na ho 
had added bi'eacli of tiust to pohti offceswe aade 
eluded from the bLuefits of this pcju o c s on wh o t e 
turning exiles weie e\ dt d t j plaLO an 1 po f 
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The influence of the posil.ion assumed by Pius, was electiio 
throughout Italy. At Floi'unce, at Lucca, at Turin, all over the 
Peiiiusuia, " Viva Pio Nono /" iva? an iticiiiitalJon to dash down 
despotism. A free press — a Civic Guai'd — these were tlie otily de- 
mands, and they were granted. Leopold of Tuscany imitated Pius, 
and Lodovico of Lucca imitated Leopold ; while the Custoras Union, 
which, for months, liad been canvassed, linked Kome, Florence, 
Lucca and Turin by the strongest of ties — their interests. There 
was some opposition at first, of course, on part of the daspots, espe- 
dally on part of the silly young Buke of Lucca, mho terribly 
stormed, and then as meekly succumbed ; but they all gave in a 
sullen and hypocriticai adhesion in the end. Their faith in the un- 
thinking bayonets of Austria, at last seemed diminished or dead. 
Ever since 1815, that despotic power, by her possession of the Lom- 
bardo-Veneto, and by her military, dijjlomatic, or family influence in 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Naples, and Rome, had been virtually 
mistress of Italy ; and, as occasion offered, had extinguished from 
time to time, as we have seen in this hasty sketch, beneath her 
armed heel, or by means of her dungeons at Venice and Spielberg, 
and on her scaffolds at Modena, every spark of freedom as it rose. 
But that misused power was about to cease, or, at any rate, for a 
time to intermit. In July, 1847, alarmed at the movements of 
Pius, Austria plotted and protested, and, finally, by an iil-advised 
ocenpation of FeiTara, on a fjivolous pietext, roused the iiatloualil.y 
of the whole Peninsula. liome thundered al the aggrorwiou, whilo 
even the ]5ourbon of Naples and the Hapsburg of Florence, ware 
foi-ced to swell that cry, which had now become the slogan of all 
Italy, from the Alps to the Straits — that cry first raised by Julius 
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II., who jet died of impotent rage wliile it remained unfulfilled — 
" Away with the Barbarian !" Venice and Milan excepted, Austria 
was virtually excluded fram Italy. Iler " occupation" — that of " re- 
storing order" — for doing which in Parma, Modena, and Rome, in 
1831, she was apotheosied by coiiaewative Christendom — was now, 
in 1847, clearly " gone" — at least for a season. A nation in careers 
diiTo! — that was hardly to be thought of. "A nation cannot be 
sent to Spielberg." "Ah, Lad but Ferrara in 1847 imitated Mos- 
cow in 1812 '" sighs the cliivalricMariotti, — another Palfox yearning 
for another Saiagossa to quicken every patriotic pulse to fienzj to 
accomplish freedom ! 

If we now glance at Piedmont, we stall find that the extreme 
north of tha Penmsula had been hardly more quiet than the ex- 
treme south, during the twelve or twenty years last past. 

At Turin, in 1830, Chailes Felix, King of Piedmont, died, and 
Charles Albert of Savoy -Carignano, the Prince-Carbon aro, ascended 
the vacant throne, with the most sanguine anticipations of every 
liberal in Italy, Mazziui, in his celebrated address to the new mon- 
aroh, already alluded to ns having been sent from his exile at Mar- 
seilles, gives utterance to these sentences among oSiers : — " God 
created in six days the physical universe ; France in three days has 
created the moral universe, and like God reposes ; yet the French 
Kevolulion, Sire, has but begun, llise, then, and, like God, bring 
forth a world from this chaos. Unite the scattered members and 
say — It is mine, and it is happy ; and thou wilt be great, like God, 
the Creator; and twenty millions of men will cry aloud, "God is in 
heaven, and Ciiaiks Albeit on earth 1"* 
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But Cliai-lcs Albert was tlien hafdiy ready to become "The 
Sword of Italy" — La Sjiada d'ltalia — to drive out the barbarians, 
and, like the flaming sword at the gates of Eden, to keep Ihem out : 
and so Mazzini continued an exile more liopelesaly than ever. 

In 1833, a conspiracy invoking numerous advocates, and numer- 
ous officers in the Sardinian army, was discovered at Genoa, Ales- 
sandiia, and elsewhcie, and Charles Albert, whilom "Piince of 
Carbonari," but now " King of Piedmont," was deemed to hava 
entitled himself to yet another title less honorable than any yet confer- 
red on him — // Tr.adiiore* — by dooming several of the conspirators, 
even associates of his own in an esiliei' conspiracy, to the scaffold. 
The following year, the eqiially mad attempt, already mentioned, 
by a few Polish and Italian refugees, to occupy Savoy, as the first 
stat« of " Free Italy," proved equally abortive. In 1843, the Abatffl 
Vicenzo Gioberti, an esiled court-chaplain of Turin, and who, like 
MazHni, had cherished the doctrine of espelling all ■' barbarians " 
from Italy — published his PHmato, followed, in 1845, by Lis Pro- 
legojneni,\ advocating the immediate expulsion of the Jesuits as tbo 
worst of " barbarians" — for the expression of which sentiments, a 
dozen years Ijeforc, in 1833, he had been banished the capital and 
the realm. But, in February, 1843, the Piedmontese rose in Uieir 
power, and Charles Albert conceded the French Chai'ler of 1830, 
and Vincenjo Gioberti, the exile, was in 1849, Pi'emier of Sarditiia.J 

1 roung entbaslasl hia heail tn ricilmoiit and Genoa in 1S31, iiaa fur ailo in every hook- 
Btill of Home aixi FlDreoce in 1S4TI 

t Dfl Prlmaio CiiAlt e Morale deyS .BnJJaMf— " The Ptb- emlnenc* Civil anrt Moral 
of Ibe Italiflns." Protgfftrmfini del Pr^mnUi. 

EesistancV— PaKj, wliicb, (iir a score of years, inled tb* Peninsula— was the associato 
ef Qiubeiti; Bnd. upoD Hie Ministerial crisis <if Ma;, 1393, was calleil to form a sabluet. 
As for Oiobntt, aller Ibe Ml of Cbailas Albert, lie was aent Miaister to Purls, where he 
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At the same Ume, Pi=llegi-ino Rossi, " the exila of Bolt^na of 1815," 
who, from an humble Professor at Geneva, had become at Paris a 
peer, and had, in 1843, beeu sent by Thiers, Premier of France, aa 
Envoy to tlie Pope, to negotiate tlie suppression of the same Order 
of Loyola, was Premier of Rome, and subsequently the victim of 
the very movement he had ap]>arently inspired.* 

As for Lonibardy, her abortive attempt of 1820-21, had filled 
her cities with spies, and her castles with " barbarians ;" and, under 
a despotism less leaden, perhaps, than that by which other portions 
of unhappy Italy wei'e oppressed, but with 30,000 Austrian 
bayonets at her heart, she remained quite quiescent for nearly thirty 
years, amid convulsions almost ceaseless on every side. And yet, 
if the earnest protest of an able Italian writer is to be taken as true — 
th t 11 th t, Italy f m 18 t 1848 w bw- 
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decease of tlie Emperor Frands, had aicanded the throne of Uaps- 


barg-Lorraine, and who had succeeded to his father's Premier, 
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Mettemicli, as well as to liis fadinr's crown, visiteti tlie Loinbardo- 
Veaeto with ian»aiiig pomp; and, on tlio 6ili of Septmnbt^r, was 
crowned witii tlie iron ciijwn of Lombardy in the Catliedral-cliuich of 
Milan. This andeat diadem was taken from its reci^ss, in the ceutra 
of the large ci'oss over the altar in tiie Catliedral of Monza, and was 
conveyed to the capita! in a royal carriage by itself, resting on a 
euahion, preceded and followed by a guard of cavalry, and attended 
by other cariiagea containing the gi'eat ofEcers of state. Subse- 
quently, it was re-conveyed to Monza with similar ceremony." At 
Venice, the Imperial visit was charaelerized by a pomp and pageant, 
which the old city had not witnessed for more than half a century, 
and which was more like tbe ancient splendors of the Ascension and 
the Nupljals of the Adriatic, than to any Festa, even in Italy, of 
modern times. This visit was signalized by an amnesty for political 
offences, and opened the dungeon-doors of Spielberg to the con- 
demned of '31, after an imprisonment of nearly eight y^ai-s. All 
state trials, also, then pending, were quashed, and all exiles, ab- 
sentees, and refugees, were permitted to return, upon application 
witliin twelve months — a dozen persons — and among thera Foreati 
— only excepted. The InstJtnte, also, which had been sup- 
pressed at Milan and Venice in 1830, was suffered to resume its 
sessions. 

As for the Ocean-Queen, she seems to have slumbered quietly on 
in her vassidage for a period of fifty years, amid all the vicissitudes 
attending her own government, and amid all the commotions in the 
governments around — without a single thought of independence — 
without a single throb for liberty; without one dream of her glori- 
ous past — without one hope for her gloomy future. And thus, as if 

• MniTfl}-. t Jul? 1853, Foresti was Bpiioliiltd U. B. CoQsul to Ganoa 
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dead and dust — as if nliclmcd in tlio 



slumbered she on in tier dreadful slumber — a slumber more terrible 
than death— until roused ivith tho wliole Peninsula ^tho whole 
CootineDt — tlie whole of Europe — by the tornadu of 1848 1 
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V E X I C E IN ' 4 S — 4!) . 



Down in a Eouthora clime, amid Uie silerit waiJes of a tiJeles 
Eoa, tlievo liSE a weary Iir.d, v/hote lifs in on]/ in t!;c Tost anii Ih. 
Future. — Mj\ riotti . 
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VENICE IN '48-'49. 



From the Treaty of Vienna, in IS15, to the Rovolulion-Spring of 
1848, Venice remained under the unquestioned rule of tlie Ilouae 
of Hapshurg-Lorraine. The foiin of govermeiit bestowed on the 
Lombardo-Vencto kingdom — comprising nino Lombard and eight 
A'enetian provinces, with a populalJon exceeding five millions, may 
be iiifciTcd from the Patent of the Emiieror Francis, April 'Zth and 
24lh, 1815. By this proclamation a Munkipaliti/ was granted 
each town ; and a EepresentatJve Assembly, College, or Congreg^i- 
tion, was granted U> each province, making scventei*n colleges in all, 
the deputies being elected by the people, one half being nobles and 
the other half commoners. A similar as'iembly was gnmted to oach 
of the two capilab, Milan and Venice, which were ruled by nn Im- 
perial Viceroy, and by resident Governors who acted as Presidents 
of these central assemblies, or congregations. The members of 
these councils consisted of two deputies from each province, one a 
noble and one a commoner, stleeted by the provlnciid assemblies 
from hiti pr4'Bi'nt<'d hy tlm qnaliSpd voteis, and also one deputy 
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from each royal town. II q I fi f I C al Cu 1 

were possession of taiL U j [ If ! d 

citizenship, and thirty y Tb m f fhte is 

yeara; tlie salary two h ua d fl — $ h d 

of eligibility k> the Pj-o I b I m lo i 
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to deliberiliou only upn m fin F'^'p' I <J^ 

tions of assessment cf tixe* upon the supei in ten deuce of roads, 
Cinals mers «choola i,haiiliblc institutions, &c. , They could make 
no Jans, Jtiy no taxes — in fine, tbey were expressly inhibited by 
the iinpenal proclamation the exercise of any power logisl/itive, ad- 
min istrat]> e, or judicial Thev could only deliberate and lay the 
result of iheir delibeiationa before ibe Vice-regal government for 
ratification and if tl la ratibcation were refused, the Centra! Con- 
gregation cjuid th n lay the matter before the Imperial govern- 
ment at Vienna. Indeed, the whole duty and power of these Pcpre- 
sentative asaembliea seems embodied in the following provision of 
the Imperial edict crealJng them : — 

" We permit the Central Congregation to communicate the neces- 
sities, wishes, and petitions of (he nation, and reserve to ourselves to 
aak them for advice, when it shall seem good to us." 

But, if this representative government did amount to little more 
than " A Board of Commissioners to superintend roads and schools," 
it seems to have peiformed its limited duties by no means ill. In 
1814, before the French expulsion and Austrian return, the roads 
are described as mere goat-paths ; but, in 1S34, not less than 
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eleven millions of dollars had been expended during a period of 
fifteen years, on roads, bridges, canals, and other internal improve- 
ments ; and Jximbardy Lad become tbe garden-spot of Southern 
Europe. Since the period of these primary improvements, the an- 
nual expenditure for repairs is estimated to have reached nearly half 
a million of dollars each year. 

Popular education, of a cej'tain character, for which the Austrian 
Empire is somewhat remarkable, seems, also, to have been fostered. 
A na^onal school system was put in operation in Lombardy some 
thirty years ago, and it now embraces more than two thousand 
schools for boys, and twelve hundred for girls, divided into two 
classes, upper and lower. One of these schools every boy and girl 
in every parish, from the age of six to twelve years, is obliged to 
attend. The teachers are regularly educated for their vocation, and 
receive salaries of from fifty to one hundred dollars a year. Boolfs 
are supplied gratis as well as tuition, and the whole establishment is 
supported by a parish-tax, augmented, if requisite, by aid fiura the 
public treasury. The course of study seems, in some respects, q^uite 
complete corporeal junishment is not peimitt d and tie moral 
and sanitary regulations seem worth) of imitation In tl e \ ne- 
tian jrounces the same 'ijsttm has been intioducpd It now 
embriees piobably abcut two thousand schools and moie than s \ty 
thoasand sclolars It mbiices also, eighty six gyrai axia or 
college* milh three h n d ed f rofe=sors and seven thou^nnd pupils, 
and thirtj fuur colleges for girls also twelve Lyceums for philo- 
Bophcil studes and tbe two Universities of Padua aid Pa» a, — 
the whole 'ystem both m Ljmb'irdj and ^ emce lemg supenn- 
tended bv geneial boaiii it the two capitals 

These Btatemenls, it should bo lemarkcd, nre I t,ed on ditj 
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famished some yefirs e^o, since when great advances are said to 
have been made. "Every town and village," says Maiiutti, " has 
its unlveraity, college, gymnasium, lyceum, or seminary, almost free 
of expense"; and, were it not that tiie jealousy ofgovernnient, in its 
system of elementary education, utterly excludes all inquiry, or 
study, on principles of politics, public law, political economy, and 
even mental and moral philosophy, while Jt strictly prescribes the 
course of instruction lo be pursued, the books to be used, the 
teachers to be employed, and even the subjects to which each hour 
of tlie day shall be appropriated, down to veriest dettuls most eon- 
teraptibiy and punctiliously minute, — the Austi'ian system of 
intellectual culture might, possibly, merit the encomiums passed on 
it, of being " the best in the world." 

The condition of Lombardy and Venice, in an industrial point of 
I'iew, under tlie Austrian government, is not e.isy to estimate, on 
account of tie absence of reliable data. It is stated, however, on 
good authority, that, in thirty years, tlie production of silk, for 
which Italy now ranks above all other nations, baa giiDWU from a 
small value to 300,000,000 Austrian Ziie, about fifty millions of 
dollars. Of this sum about one-third belongs to the Lombardo- 
Venelo kingdom ; while, in 1800, tlie whole annual pi^oduce did 
not exceed two nnlliou pounds of silk. In twenty years, the silk 
produce of tliis kingdom has trebled ; and, besJdea supplying iw 
own extensive maimfaclunis, its exports, amounting to an anlm.^l 
value of from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars, now rule the 
maiket, for this staple, of the world. 

Besides silk and silk goods, Venice exports, also, wheat and other 
grains, glass and glass ware'^ paper, jewelry, books, " Venetian 
treacle," and, likewise, many of hor impurl-s; which latter an> 
chiefly sugar, coffpp, olive-oil, saltod-fit.b, cotton and wool with their 
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fabrics, hardware, 'and dye-stuffs. Smuggling constitutes a, very 
active and very lucrative branch of industry, two-thirds of all tho 
coffee and sugar which euter Venice being contraband ! As for 
manufactures, they are principally glass, ti'fiacle, soap, earthenware 
and candles. Book printing and ship-building are, also, cairied on 
to some extent. Tho steam-engine, as a manufiicturing agent, first 
appeared in a sugar refinery at Venice so lately as 1836, The 
shipping aggregate has been estimated at 30,000 tons, exclusive of 
fishing smacks. 

If now, in this cursory and genej'al view of the Lombardo-Veneto, 
we glance at the two capitals of the Imperial Kingdom, we shall 
observe facts equally deserving notice. Milan, that "most luckless 
of cities," as the Italians call it — having been beseiged forty times, 
taken twenty times and raaeJ to the ground four times, is, at this 
day, one of the most opulent and magnificent capitals of Southern 
Europe. As for Venice, when, in 1797, she basely yielded to Bona- 
parte, she was, no doubt, ia a most deplorable condition. Once 
" Mistress of the Adriatic," her power was now a mere shadow. She 
was an object at once of infinite contempt, infinite wonder, and in- 
finite pity. Her commerce, which once whitened every sea, had, 
in the comparison, hardly an existence ; her navy which had num- 
bei'ed hundreds of armed vessels was reduced to a few scores ; bet 
revenues were insufficient to sustain her inquisitorial government; 
her mannfacturles, once so numerous and so noisy, were silent and 
few ; while the dissoluteness and debauchery of her citizens were 
beyond all conception and all belief. Mothers sold the honor of 
daughters and law recorded the covenant. There were twenty thou- 
sand licensed courtezans; and a thousand applications for divorce 
crowded the docket of the patriarchal tribunal! Sach was Venice, 
Trhen, after an independence of nearly fourteen centuries, h^r soil 
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was first polluted by the iovader'a foot. Daring the twenty years 
which immediately ensued, the condition of Venice became, materi- 
ally no better ; and, if possible, it beearoe worse ; and, when, in 
1814, the Austi'iana again took possession of the city, they found hei', 
as they say, sti'ipped of Ler ornaments and treasure, her commerce 
ruined, her harbor filled witli sand, her Arsenal deserted, her manu- 
factures annihilated, her palaces crumbling piece-meal into her canals 
and filling tbem with the debris, her ships rotting on the stocks and 
at the quays, her pauper list numbering fifty-four thousand persona, 
and her charitable institutions, on which she had always prided her- 
self, utterly bankrupt. 

True, Napoleon during llic eight yeain he held rule in Venice, 
ivas not, as has been already stated, idle. lie left there the print of 
his mighty trend, as he did wherever he went; and the Public 
Gardens, the Royal Gardens, aiid that splendid |)ile of aichi lecture 
on the western side of the Place 8L Mark uniting the old and new 
Procuratorial Palaces, will ever remain among other monuments to 
bis memory in the City of the Sea. lie vastly augmented her niili- 
taty importance, also, by enlar^ng and completing her lines of forti- 
fication, — among the works designed by his genius being that mas- 
sive structure, Foi't Malghera, which defends the appi^oach lo Venice 
by land on the north. He suppressed many of the innumerable 
convents and churches with which the city was filled ; and, while he 
annulled all remnanis of aristocratic institutions, put a limit to the 
pernicious influence of tlie clergy. He, also, I'oused a warlike spirit 
in the young Venetians by enrolling them in his armies, and strove 
to foster commerce by conceding a Free Port lo the Island of St. 
George. But the endless blockade maintained by a British fleet 
rendered utterly inefleetive every efl'ort, however energetic or well- 
directed, to revive trade and industry ; and Uie once-proud Queen 
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of the Sea seemed, no doubt, as is said, to sink every day into deeper 
and deeper depiession. 

That siie owed all tbis ruiu to invasion fe not true; and, pei'liaps, 
had slie now heea resiored to independence — as of right she should 
have been restored — as, by the Congress of Vienna, all other posrera 
with few exceptions were,* to the statu quo ante helium, — she might 
never have been able to sustain it. Her old Oligarchy was out of the 
question, even had it been desirable, oi' endurable. Her only hope, it is 
urged by absolutists, was union with Tuscany, Genoa or the Papal 
States ; while, united with either, she could have proved but little 
better than a cypher. To Austria, and to Austria only, they say, 
could she be of value. Trieste, at the foot of the Adnatic, had 
hitherto been her only port, and Venice afforded a valuable depot of 
trade between Germany and the Italian Provinces. The value at- 
tached by Austria to her new possession may be inferred from the 
fact, that, during the fiist twenty years of her rule, she expended 
more than ten millions of dollars in reparations. The popular idea, 
therefore, that that Empire strove to prostrate Venice by advancing 
Ti'ieste, is hardly reasonalli'. As business revived, convents and 
churches were converted into magazines; and a ruinous custom, 
already alluded fo, was puisued by the impoverished proprietors of 
princely mansions of selling them to Jews, who demolished them for 
their costly materials. Many of these antique marbles and rich 
sculptures were conveyed to other capitJils of Europe, and a splendid 
palace, which once cast its shadow on the wateis of the Grand 
Canal, ia said cow to stand in almost equal splendor in Belgrave 
square, London ! The Imperial Government, however, very soon 
pnt an end to this barbarous desecration, and even purchased, itselii 

* Mdhurtauiln, CtMda, I'wina, Vaiiice, Sasony, Parma, Luecn, Eagusa, Ao. 
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the palaces of those most clamorous to sell. * The rlae in the value 
of property which has since taken place is astonishing. Palaces are 
pointed out on tiie Grand Canal whicli only ten years ago could 
have been hought for $20,000, which could cot now be obtained 
for thrice that sum. The Savorgnani palace is said lo have been 
bought in 1817, by the Baron Galvagiia, Impeiial Counsellor, for 
$3,000 : in 1846, SEoO.OOO was repeatedly oftered and rejected for the 
same palace ! The Grassi palace was bought for about $20,000, by 
a company of merchanla in 1840: in ]8*T, the sum of $80,000 
waa offered for it in vain! In 1840, the Angarini, or Manzoni 
palace was sold for $4,000 : now, four times that sum, it is said, 
could not buy it! In 1S40, also, a portion of the Palazzo Labia 
was purchased by the Pjiiice Loboskowitz with a view to its restora- 
tion; hut although death arrested his purpose, the property has 
vastly increased in value since. The Vendramini palace, erected at 
enormous expense in 1483, by the Doge Loredano, and sold to tbe 
Duke of Brunswick in 1681, two centuries later, for about $120,000, 
in 1817 would not biing one-fourth part of that sum, alihough 
since purchased at more than one half by the Duchess of Hvm. 
The origiual cost may have exceeded half a million of dollars. It 
is in perfect preservation, despite its four centuiies of age. I'uhtccs 
have been parehased, also, and restored as residences by the Count 
of Chambord, son of the Duchess of Berri and " last of the elder 
Bourbons," by Gen, Gorzkowsky, Governor of the city, Admiral 
Wiiupfon, Taglioni the danmuse, and numerous others. Ilents, also, 
have doubled at Venice dining the twenty years last past. 
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These facts certiUDlj' indicate prosperity, and this comparative 
prosperity may be attributed to several causes. Venice, with the 
return of the Austrians became a capital of a kingdom, the seat of 
a Vice-regal court, a port of the imperial fleet, the residence, or 
summer watering-place, of numerous dethroned or reigning princes, 
banished nobles or prominent persons of either sex bankrupt in 
position or health, the rendezvous of a numerous garrison, and the 
resort of travellers froni all Europe and all lie world. It was not, 
however, until 1S30, that tlie Inipeiial Government manifested any 
mai'lted solicitude for the commej'cial prosperity of Venice. Prior 
to that period, tiie popular idea seemed somewhat justJfied, that it 
was disposed rather to foster Trieste, even at the expense of Venice. 
Having manifested an eftective zeal for the return from Paris of the 
tl B S d tl W d r d th th I fart 
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system of appointment, say tlie conservaUves, beea practised, that, 
upon the breaking out of the Revolution of '48, most of the naval 
officers were found to be Venetians ! 

But, despite all the efforts of the invaders — often mistaken and 
always selfish — to reconcile a conquered people t<i their rule ; despite 
all their e\erlJous to induce prosperity, and even, despite their ex- 
traordinary success still that conquered [ eople though degraded 
and subdued, coul \ but leraember, thit, for fourteen bundre 1 \eaft, 
then fithei's had pOase= ed nation'il indepi.ndeni.i' it njt much 
fieedom — that piior to the jiesent centurv, the armed tread of a 
foreign fuot h id neier onw polluted their soil — that they « ere, 
to all intents and purfisea the debased and despised shvKS — 
not e^en of lon^uest, but of biae haitjain and sale — thit thej had 
been and were the iictims of treachi'ry, peifidy ind ambition — 
that their tyrant had, and could have no pos ible shaJon of right 
to rule them , and that, bj the Cunifress ot \ lenni, they should, 
agrieably to its own edict have been r^^tored like all the other 
mnor poner^ of Eurtpe, to their couditjon pnoi to the Frer !i Rp- 
lolution !Nor could they forT t thit native ineridit ibii,, un 
d\ing hitL, which the Itahw 1 as ever bome the ieutonic iql — 
that utter and reeiproiil iiit pithy to his language, to his pciaon, 
to his habits, to his raannei's, to his dres-. The idei so ofttn 
m^ed, th-^t Venice was governed better now than by her ancu,nt 
Inquisition, lad better, possibly, than she cuuld govern heiself, 
never once entered thur heads, or, if it did it only loustd intensT 
bitterness and moie inveterate hate against the haughty and d s 
putic forcigneis who at on e r led and de«j sed th m Among the 
more substantial s u ee^ of onjl t ^ tl e fact thitthoLcm 
bardo-^ eneto K n^d m th h en b ac ng b t one-seventh of the 
inhabitants of tl in t a Emj o j t f u II ne-foiu-th of al! 
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tlie taxes. But this extraordinary fact proved — urged the tyrants 
■^oiily the extraordinary productiveness of the country, as appeared 
by statistics of tlie iucome-tax ; wiiile it also appeju'cd, tliat this people 
paid one-third less per head tliaa those of some other provinces of 
the empire* It was, liowever, admitted that Venice had a right 
to coHiplwn that her Eailroad to Verona was controlled by Jews and 
bankera at Trieste and Vienna, and that the Austrian Lloyd Steam 
Company enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the ti'ado of tlie Adriatic; 
that Milan, not without reason, complained of being denied a Bank ; 
Pavia of being deprived of her Arsenal ; Briseia of being forced 
to stop her Armories, and Bergamo of being forced, in like 
manner, to q^ueneli her Fouudnes ; the interests of all these cities 
being, thus, ia a measure, crushed for the sake of rearing stupen- 
dous and iniquitous imperial monopolies. In addition to tbesa 
branches of industry, the manufacture of tobacco at Venice, and 
all over the kingdom, was, also, a monopoly: and there were 
others still. The people complained, moreover, that the civil officers 
placed over them were nearly all Germans ; that the members of 
the Central Colleges failed to convey their wishes to the imperial 
ear; that the pi'ess and tlie tongue were fettered, and that the land 
was swarming with troops and spies. 

The apolc^sts for Austrian dominatioa in Lombardy m^ntain it 

• Tlina, Lomtordj" anil Venice pal3 rAnmt $4 per heiid; AuatrEa abovft *nd below tho 
Enns, (S; Bohemia anil Ibe Tyrol. S3; Hungary I<a5 tian |1. Tlie onlj- tUroot tax 
was UiefwdiaJe.' tlie indirect mss on aalt, otl, angar, tobaMO, eoffi*, Btanipod pr.pM— 
total amount ]29.aO(),000 of Lire per anonm, of wbfch 60,000,0011 was transmitlefl W 
Vienna, and 70,000,000 retalnoiltopaj the 86,000 Austrian emploi/e^ In the kingd.im, and 
for olbet purposes. Dni'.er Napoloou, i9,O0O,O0O of Ura, at one pcrioa, ore aasertcd to 
biivebeen annHallj-transmilteiitorBris. The condition of Ihe pcasanta, thejr also insist 
to have been fjivorable, Cmsurlpltaa being the ehlef tyranny they endnrcd. Foreign 
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to be "pofuhr with the peiaantry and ittidud onlj Ljintiiguing 
HoUls, pnosti, phjsii-idns, and )a\\cr="'' But, grmtiiiT this, 
whit rau=t be thit gsveiument, as has been forcibly asked, which 
has for !l3 iiuplacible foe e»eiy educated man iihom fate has sub- 
jected to its despoti'im ' Aa f^r the ptasantry, Mazziri was, proba- 
bl}, right, when in 1845, he dtcUred Uie ^.ustnan g)\crnment to 
be the best in Italy, but to thi Lyh boin, the enmluus, the cdu- 
catpd, no tyranny whith meri.lv i8ei,lH the bodi lould bp bo intole- 
rable aa thit which torindo i'; uime one a'ipuation for lafluonce, one 
thiob of gtneroiis ambition, one eftort for the free exprission of 
thought or sentiment. What wonder, then, th it the youn^, the as- 
piiiiig, the educated men of Lombiiidj hited her oppie^sor with 
hats the miie undying and inenj aible beciuie forced to be sup- 
pressed J ^^hit wondtr, aho, lliat iinpelkd by thisi pitriotic aud 
pious hitrcd, t!ie gillint young \ictims of CuscBza, woiihy sons of 
St Maik, rush d upon their Uu., is alrtidy detnled,| ind what 
wonder, that hate was roused to frenzy in their native town 
against its oppressors, for their cowardly share in that ti'agedy of 

But, blind to this inveterate and deadly hate, aa if impelled by 
fatality, the besotted and despotic government which oppressed Venice, 
seems to have made not the sliglitest attempt to ailay the consiaiilly 
increasing spirit of discontenL It made no attempt, like the tyrant of 
imperial Rome, to divert the thoughts of the conquered from their rciil 
or fancied wrongs by brilliant fetea and public shows. With the sin- 
gle exception of the custom brought from Yienna of having music in 
the riace St. Mark every other night by one of the garrison bati-.b, 

iest«a In lli« revolt— only tlic higher aud nilJiUc orders." It ivaa very different In '4S- 49, 
aoa IB mote different yet in 'SS. All onkrs aroniwintfr^led. 
t Fort Fftsl, clup. is. 
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noeffortwas maJe as mider tlemoieioltu rule of Napoleon, to 
seduce the pleasure lu n^ ^ enet in'i f o q b ooding over tbeir de- 
gi'adaUoo Poss b!y t was iho ij^ht bj tho invaders, tbat tlie peo- 
ple of Venice lacked sp r t e er to take thu nitiative in an Italian 
revolution eien f th y hid s fficont to f tlow the lead of others. 
In thia idei they were more than 1 alf ^J t for, in all probability, 
but for the work of i 1 rn con mencel bj Lardical Mastai-Ferretti, 
on his exaltation (o the Paj al cha r n thp ummer of '46, but tor 
the insurrectionary sp nt ali over Italj a 47 but for the revolution 
in Palis m Februarj 48 a d the outl reik at Milan, Vienna and all 
overEuroje mmed tolj aft the revolut on 'n Ven'ce would never 
have takeu j Uce E en L gi M r ot who was hopeful even of 
Naples, i nd vho j red ed that the day f "wakening in Italy 
would have all the co e^uences of an ea 1 q ake seemed utterly 
hopeless f\ece Inh ht work 1 u [ ak of the poor Queen 
of the Sea, as if " dead to hope, or worth, or aspiration," aud as if — 
"however soon the hour of Italian rederaplJon might aliike for oth- 
ers, it would always strike too late for her,'' And these lines, writ- 
ten on the very eve of her awakeuing, came before tlie world at 
the same moment with the startling intelligence, that she had, at 
last, risen from her slumbers, and wiUi one mighty struggle bad 
burst her fetters and flung them off! 
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In detailing the form of goverument imposed on the Lombardo- 
Venek) kingdom, it iras said, that the whole power and privilege of 
its Representative Assemblies seemed embodied in t!ie permissioD fo 
"communicate the necessities, mishes, and petitions of the nition ' 
to the Imperial Council at Vienna. 

But this privilege, poov as it was, appears never to hue beeo e\ 
ercised, — this duty, so heavily incumbent, was never peiformpl by 
these Assemblies — either because of a desire of concili'itinn, or Ix, 
cause of a dread of displeasing thdr mastei's at Vienna, tlie tirat 
movement in opposition to this apathy was manifested by a resolu- 
tion offered in the Central Congi'cgation of Milan, on the 9th of De- 
Ctsniber, 1847, by Nazari, deputy of the city of Bergamo, demand- 
ing that a commission should be appointed to lay before the Empe- 
ror Aprtget of reform for the Lombardo-Veneto kingdom, based on 
the universal discontent. This proposition was opposed by the 
governor of the city, Count Spaur, President of the Assembh', who 
declared, that the Viceroy, the Archduke Ranieri, was himself en- 
gaged in preparing such a pr<yet The resolution was adopted, 
Lowever, by a unanimous vote, and approved by the Viceroy ; aad 
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the people of Milan flocked to tho residence of Nazari to do liiin 
lionor. A committee of faix, consisting of deputies fi'om Milan, 
Mantua, Lodi, Corao, Cremoua, and Brescia, with tlie bold deputy 
from Beigamo at their head, was appointed, and at once prepared 
their plan of reform, which waa laid befoi'e the Emperor, though 
audience to the deputation was declined ; but tie only reply from 
Vienna waa augmentstion of the garrison of Milan ! 

On the 21st of December, two weets after the passage of the 
resolution of Na*in it Milan, a similar proposition waa presented in 
the Central Cougregition of \ cnice by Daniele Manin, a deputy for 
that city. In this uammumcition it was set fortli, that, dining the 
thirty-two jeai'sof the CMsK^nco of national representation in the 
Lombardi Vcn to kmgdom, the constitulJonal duty of the Central 
Congregation, to pcestnt the winta and desii-es of the country at 
Vienna, had no\ei once been perfoimed, tliereby deceiving the Im- 
perial Government into t!ie belief, that the couutiy had no wants or 
desires to express, when such was fcir from being the fact. The Ve- 
netian Congregation was tlien conjured to imitate (he Lombardian 
Congregition, and, by so doing, piomote the national prosperity, 
and public tranqmllitj The wishes of the nalJon were embodied 
in fifteen articles, the most important of which were, — the creation 
of a Councd of btate, rtlorms m cnminal jurisprudence, the posses- 
sion of allunlo(hc«a by Itahin", and the employment of all Italian 
troops cxtlusiielj m Italj 

On the 28th, Motosini, a deputy in the Provincial Congregation, 
caused Marui b piopa-ition to be endorsed by that body ; and in an 
address to his con's tituenls, urged, tliat a demand for reform should, 
for its honor, originate with the Provincial Representation. On tho 
29th, a deputation of piomincnt citizens solicited the Municipality 
of Venice to desire the Central Congregation to act in concert 
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with that at Mi!an ; and, on the 30th, a prayer to tlijit effei;t was 
presented. 

The unaniinity of thia moveji^Dt induces the idea, that it may 
have owed its inception to the ninlli Congress of the Association of 
Scienziati Ilaliani — the AtheoKura of Venice — at thnt time ia 
session ; for, ahout a week after Manin's first motion, aud on thia 
same 30th of December — the last day but one of the year '47 — 
an address was delivered before that body, assembled at the Fenico 
Theatre, by Nicolo Toramaseo, dejiloring the condition of lettiTs in 
Upper Italy, attvibiiljng it to the fact, that the clause in Uie Patent 
of 1815 securing liberty of tlie press, was not observed ; aud irg- 
ing a petition, respectfully praying for the practical enjoyment by 
the people of Venice of the pi'ivileges in tliis regard, by that in- 
strument vouchsafed. He also urged the general signature by the 
people of other petitions against other abuses. Tiiis production was 
received with gi'cat applause, althougli an attempt at response waa 
Miade by tlie Abbate Zantedeschi ; and both discourse and petition 
were forwarded to the Impeiial Minister, Kilbefe, at Vienna. On 
the 14tli of January, the Advocate Avesaui urged the Centra! Con- 
gregation to appoint a commission to collect and transmit complaints 
to Vienna, which was done. 

The two boldest leaders in this movement, it is seen, were Wanin 
and Tommaseo. Nieolo Tommaseo is one of the most distinguished 
authors of Modern Italy. His chief productions are a UiLljouary 
of Italian Synonyms, Philosophic Studies, Dictionary of ^^thetlC9, 
Conimenfaiiea on Dante, Popular Modem Songs, and a pohticil 
romance entitled " The Duke of Athens," which has bten trans- 
lated into several Eurapean languages. Anotiier of his wotks is 
" Rome et k Monde," and, in 1838, while su exile at Pjri^, he ex- 
tracted from the Eoyal Libraries, vrith permission of Louis Philippe, 
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the Jielalions des Ambaimdeun Veneli^tis sur lea affttres tie 
France au XV I me & ii.de, vihiih aj-penieil in two volumes Ila 
has, also, btLome kno«a among scholara foi the ciu&ticity of bis 
ciitic[ues on forcyn authors By biith he la a Dalmitian, and wis 
once expelltd the Austran emjire becjuae of hbei^i'm in pohtical 
sentiment His father the Advocate Tommaseo, is siid to have 
been chief of the Carbonari at ttirara, in 1S18 In psrson, Tom 
maseo is diminutive, «liile he is ilmost llind fioin ophthilmii. 

Pauiele Manin, the co^jutoi of Tomiaaseo in deniwdrnj; the 
righla of ■Vtnice, is a n.tne of thit citi tlie oiilj son of Pietro 
Manin, an adiucite of Ptdm Djniel was born on the 20th of 
June, 1604 inJ was iherefure, at tlie commencement of 1848, in 
hia fortj thud y<.v His father w^ a Hebrew, but, hvmg be 
corae a piosjjte to the Ctiiatun faith, ho assumed, as Ttas 
eustomarj, the nime of the noble who offiented as godtaihei at his 
baptism In this instance thit noble WB 1 letio Minim brother to 
Luigi Manim the last Doge of ^ enice The mother of Daniel 
was Anna Belbtto, a beautiful j^irl of Pjdui to whom his lather 
was never mariitd" His education wts received at the C)ll ge 
of Santa Giustina at Padui, and, from his eirhest bojiiood, he w is 
noted for his 1 ilent ind industrj In nilditiou to hw and the e\ict 
sdenecs, he app!ii.d himstlt to the Ucbrew, Oieck, English, French 
and Genmii languyes During his studies, he translated Juiti- 
nian's Pandi'cts, and jublishcd several minor works, whii-b gained 
him considerable reputation An afilction of the ejes was caused 
by bis intense studiousness ; and the kindness of Teresa Peiisinatti, 

* One account Btatcs that the My itns manicd— tliongli not to Manld. There seema no 
donbt, howoycr, ttat her son, like tome otliers whose names are proBiIncnt in history, 
was illc^tlmate. Beterol tirec&urfs fn Ilallm telativa to ManIn appeared afisw rears 
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the fair daugtitcr of an Advocate of Venice, in reading to him, 
because of this affection, caused, also, an affection of the heart, 
which resulted in marriage. At the age of twenty-seven ho re- 
ceived 3 diploma as a member of tiie Venetian Bar, and entered on 
the practice of law, with some success. The bai' in Italy, however, 
presents but a narrow field for an Advocate, All the pleadings are 
conducted in writing; the accused has no counsel; the trial is 
secret, except at Naples and Parma ; * thei'e is no jury or audi- 
ence ; the Judge indicts, prosecutes, and sentences ; and anything 
like the exhibition of eloquence seems utterly out of the question. 
Nevertheless, duiing the stormy sessions of the Congress of Stock- 
liolders deliberating on that great enterprise, the Venice and Milaa 
Eailway, Mania is said to have given indication of those wonderful 
powers as an oi'ator, and " th.it vehement and passionate flow of 
language which takes a multitude, and especially a southei'n multi- 
tude by storm," which, in a few years, were to enable him to rouse 
and direct, or to soothe and quell, the passions of a Revolution. 

In person, Manin is small, with an oval face, dark hair, eyes and 
whiskers, a pale and contemplative countenance, capacious brow, 
simple and unassuming mannei's ; and, though wearing spectacles, 
younger, appai'ently, hy some yeare than he is. In genei'al aspect, 
he is not altogether unlike a distinguished American poet. 

On the night of the 18tli of January, 1848, Manin and Tomma- 
seo were arrested in their own houses, by the Austrian Police— 
their papers were seized and their persons imprisoned — the former 
being engaged at the moment upon a circular to the Bishops. The 

• At HaplsB and Parma, trials ate pnblio— esocpt tiis CorUi-SMaria. or the tt^wiatt- 
^Toodiiuiria, or coorla-martlal, whlcb may at any tLme da held ; and then " Uio stroto 
laiB snddcDly. invtsibly, as tlie liecres of Heaven." TUete aro ieteu jniigo oL tho 
bench, and no chaok !n free spee^^h, pen^ or pto&s. 
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ctafge agmn^t them ^as the cnme of high tieison, because of tliLir 
addresses ajid petitions of the 21st and 30th of December pre- 
ceding! But this iioknt and t)ranmcal act, together with others 
of a like cliaiai-ter, failed entirely of its obj^tL Insttad of intimi- 
dating the Italians, it rouied their nitionolity and fanned into fuiy 
the file which had long secretly flamed in their breasls. Placards and 
inscriptions the very nejit morning were reported by the Police aa 
having been found on the walls all over the cily — " Vivo Pio 
Nono ! Viva V Italia ! Viva Manin e Tmnmaseo /" — followed up 
in a few days by some of a still more significant character — " Morte 
a I'alffy .'" — " Death to Palffy !" — the Uivii Governor — " Morte ai 
Tedescki !" — " Death to the Germans 1" A general explosion was 
kept down only by the severe measures of the Oiadisw Siaiario, 
a police provision permitting the trial and punishment of accused 
persons within two hours after the offence chai'ged, which went into 
operation at Venice on the 25th of February, — although demon- 
strations of unequivocal indignation wei'e of daily occurrence. 
Indeed, hardly a week had elapsed after the arrest of the two 
patriots, when the national enthusiasm was roused to the highest 
pitch by appearance on the stage of the magnificent Fenice Theatre 
of the celebrated dartseu$e Fanny Cerito, decorated with ribbons of 
white, red and green, the tri-color of free Italy ; and, when the 
Police entered and drove out the excited audience and closed the 
doors, only the overwhelming force which had been detailed for that 
service prevented an immediate outburst of revolt. Neveilheless, 
in the PoUtico-Amministrativo Monthly Bulletin for January, from 
the authorities at Venice to the Imperial Government at Vienna, 
the excitement aiising from this arrest is declare:! to have subsided : 
— although Manin and Tommaseo still continued in close confine- 
ment, despite an eloquent memorial of Teresa Manin to the 
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Governor, in her husband's behalf— a memorial which gave rise to 
several replies and -rejoinders, and which proved, that, though she 
had a weak woman-heart in her boaoni, there was a man's brain in 
her head ; and which, moreover, offered an early refutation of the 
calumny, that, " iq Italy, woman's politics are limited to weainng 
tri-color ribbons, and refusing an Austrian in the walta !" 

It has been remarked, that the people of Venice would not, in all 
probability, have taken the initiative of revolution ; for, up to 
1848, " order" leigned at Venice more thoroughly undisturbed than 
in any other town of Italy* But now, reiolutioa w^i on every 
side. Eveiy bieeze bLought ty the ear the clash of aims and shouts 
of revolt. The declirition of a E^pubjic <it P^ris, February 25th, 
precipitated by the revolt at Naples a month before, w is the ygnal for 
revolution all over southwestern Germany ; and, before the middle of 
the ensuing month, all the secondary powere— Bavaria,Wurtcmburg, 
Baden, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, as well as the Dukcdoraa 
of Weimar, Gotha, Reuss and the Hesaes, had yielded to the popu- 
lar demands for trial by jury, freedom of the press, a general Ger- 
man Parliament, a bui^ber-guard, and other franchises, of less pro- 
minence. At length, on the morning of the 13th day of Mareh, 
the storm of revolution, long brooding, hurst on Vienna — Vienna, 
the only capital of Europe, which, for half a century had slumbered 
profoundly on amid all the popular uproar around I A company of 
students repair in procession to the Lwndliaus, with a petition to 
the Stande, for enlargement of political liberty — they ai'o fired on 
at order of Archduke Albert, and many fall sImu : the whole city is 
roused — the Burgher Guard fraternizes with the people — the dis- 
missal of Piinee Mettemieh, Premier of the empire, of Archdulto 
Albert, Chief of the Army, and of the hated Count Sedlnitaky, 

* MukilH iDcIades Niltm elso in Uiia txi^gnty. 
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Chief of the Secret Police, is peremptorily demanded and obtained ; 
the students and tlie people then rectave arms, and, od the ^evening 
of the 15th, appears an imperial proclamation, granting a National 
Guard, granting a free press, and promising an immediate convoca- 
tion of representatives from all parts of the empire, elected by the 
people, to frame a Constitution. Never waa more strikingly ex- 
liibited " the sympathy and solidarity of the peoples," Eevolution 
bui'sts at Naples : within twenty-four days it bursts at Paris ; and 
then, within twenty-four Louis, it burets at Vienna ! The old 
aphorism of the absolutists — " Tant que Louis Philippe sera a 
Paris, et Mellernich it Vieime, VBurope ne hougera pas" — was 
now to them a prophecy of doom. Louis Philippe was no longer 
at Paris ; Prince Mettemidi was no longer at Vienna, and all 
Euriipo was in commotion. The effect of intulligence like this on 
the iniiammablQ minds of the VenelJana may be imagined. At the 
same time, vague mmors of revolution in the cilies of Lombavdy 
began to be heard. 

It was as eaily as the 5th and 8th of September, '47, that the 
firet popular demonstrations transpired at Milan. Prior to this, 
some stndenlM of (he Universities of Padua and Pavia had been 
maltreated or murdered by Austrian officers, for tlic expression of 
liberal views ; but the matter had not attracted general notice. At 
Padua, on the 8tb of February, some eight or ten students had 
been wounded at the celebrated Cafe Pedrocchi ; and at Pavia, sis 
or seven other students had, at another time, been killed, and thirty 
wouoded, and the University temporarily closed ; while, at Treviso, 
near tlie close of the year, December I6th, the name of Pio Nono 
having been raptm'ously applauded at the Theatre, during the per- 
formance of the Opera " / Lombardi," an order was issued forbid- 
ding henceforth all allusion by the people to the reigning I'ontiff — 
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" tatle alluswne, prossima o rimota, direlta, od mdiretta, alia per- 
zona del regnanU 2>0TiliJice !" 

The agitation, also, of the questioQ of the right, under the ti'eatiea 
of 1815, of the occupation of Ferrara by Imperial troops, during tlie 
summer of the same year, and the arrangement of August, by the 
mediation of France, had also aroused deep feeh'ng in every city of 
Italy, from Rome to Genoa, against the Emperor of Austria, and for 
the Pope. 

All ! had poor Italy tad but then a Paul, or an Alexander, 
or an Urban, or a Julius, or a Hildebrand, to verify the sub- 
sequent words of Charles Albert — " L^Italia fara da se"*— tliat 
heroic motto which found an echo in every Italian heart I 

On tiie IBth of July, the Austiian troops entered Ferrara with 
loaded guns and lighted linstocks, as if advancing on a foe; but, on 
the 23d of December, the protest of tlie Papa! Nuncio at Vienn;;, 
backed by the denunciations of all Italy, had forced an evacuadou. 
At the same time, however, the ai'my in Lombardy was reinforced 
from 35,000 men to 70,000, so as to leave a disposable force of 40,000 
men, after providing for the garrisons — the great powers being 
notified, tliat the only object of this increase of force was the better 
security of the Austrian possessions ; while it was publicly an- 
nounced by the directors of the Imperial foundry at MariHzelle, iu 
Austria, th^, for six months, no private ordei's could be executed, 
as, night and da5', the entire works would be employed in casting 
cannon and projectiles. Most of the reinforcements sent wero 
Croats, from the brave and hardy Otfochan and Ogulin border regi- 
ments, untJi the number in Upper Italy attained more than 30,000. 
These men are said to make the best infantry iu the world. They 
are tall, bony, all muscle and sinew, with sharp faces, and long 

• Liteiallr-" Italy will flo tOr lierself." 
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moustacbes — patient, enduring, frugal, disciplined, and, at eighty 
paces, dead Ehots. Their women are perfect Amazons, and fought 
well beside their lovers and husbands throughout the wliole war. 
Over their shoulders they wear a Eed Mantle, whence their popular 
name. No wonder that these barbarians sbould have been viewed 
with horror and bate by the Italiaos as they disembarked at Venice, 
or came pouring down the passes of the Tyrol ; being then " con- 
signed to their barracks, where horses where always saddled, and 
cannon was always in readiness." And no wonder that, by all 
these evenfs, and others of lite character, popular feeling had been 
deeply roused. 

When, therefore, in the month of September, the people of 
Milan were brutally assailed, and slaughtered by the Austrian 
police, simply for singing the " Hymu of Pio Nono" — the Marsdl- 
laise of Italy in 1S48 — on the eccasion of the investiture of the 
new Prelate of t]iat See — Archbishop Eomilli, an Italian, being suc- 
cessor to the deceased German, Qaisruek, with his Archi episcopal 
robes — indignation knew no bounds, and insurrection assumed its 
date. Subsequently to this, a studied system of mutual annoyance 
and exasperation aeems to have esisted between the garrison and 
the peopie. The shape or color of a bat,* the fashion of a vest, 
the style of the beard, or the cut of the hair, seems to have been 
deemed sufficient cause for conti'oversy. At length, -to manifest 
opposition to the government, and to diminish its revenues, tlio 
liberalista of Milan resolved to abstain from the use of tobacco in 
every form — that manufacture being an imperial monopoly, bring- 
ing to the revenue nearly a million of dollai«, or 4,000,000 of 
Lire ; and the refusal of tlie Ameiicana to use tea, and its deiitruc- 

* Af-.er tha revu!t <n BicUy the Cslibrlase list, with fbnthers, and wi'ii tljs buckte In 
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tion in Boston bnrbor was instiinc^d, in a circular of tlie day, in 
support of their determination, and as an earnest of tli^r ultimata 
success. Nor was this all. The Lottery was a most lucrative mo- 
nopoly, and it was renounced ; the Theatre paid tribute, and La 
Scala was deserted ; the Corso was Imperial, and its promenades 
were abandoned. And thus, not only were the lottery and tiibaeco — 
the darling vices of Italy — jenounced, but, also, the use of sugar and 
coffije, which wej'e likewise taxed ; while the velvet of Genoa was sub- 
stituted for the broadcloth of Germany. As for the theatre — La 
Scala was so deserted, that " tlie insolent minion," Fanny EUsler, 
a German, was forced to throw up her Carnival engagement ; and 
Tadolini sang to empty boxes ! One may naturally suppose 
Italians in earnest, when they saciifice to any cause the theatre and 
the tombola, tobacco, and coffee ! 

But, exactly in proportion as the citizens deserted the theati'e and 
the Corao, did the soldieiy frequent them ; and the loss the 
Milanese smoked, the more smoked the Austrians. The soldiei's 
were encouraged in these demonstrations by their officers, and 
especially by the counsel and example of the Count Von Neypeig ; 
and in citizen garb they often paraded the streets smoking cigara 
with the most insulting lanff froid. At length, one day —it was 
the 3d of January, 1848 — a cigar having been stiicken from the 
lips of an insolent soldier by an exasperated citizen, a rencontre en- 
sued, in which eight of the Milanese were killed and fifty wounded. 
Among the slain was Magnanini, an old man of seventy, a Coun- 
cillor of the Court of Appeals. Popular indignation was now 
roused to fury ; and, akhougii in a proclamation of the Hth, by the 
Viceroy, Archduke Kanieri,* redress was promised, it was by no 
lueans wholly appciistid. 
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On the 14th, at Turin, obsequies for the martyrs of Milan and 
Pavia were celebrated with iniposiiig pomp, and, subsequent!)', at 
Home, notwithstaudiug the protest of the Austjrian Ambassador, 
From Venice, despite the prohibition of the Police, eight thousand 
francs were, by the Jadiea, forwarded to tlie wounded at Milan, with 
a letter of sympathy. The Mayor of Viceuza forwarded two thou- 
sand francs contributed by the inhabitants; and, at Verona, sixteen 
hundred francs were conti'ibuted in eight huuis, when the contribu- 
tion was arrested by the Police. 

On the 15tli, at Milan, appeared an Order of the Day frura Ea- 
detsky of characteristic sternness ; and, on the 17th a letter from 
the Emperor to the Viceroy, which was published, caused a profound 
sensation. It was as follows : — " I have duly examined the events 
which occurred at Milan on the 2d and 3d instant. It is evident to 
1B6 that a faction, desirous to destroy public order and ti'anquilhty, 
exists in the Lombardo-Veneto kiligdom. All that you deemed 
necessary to satisfy the wants and wishes of the different provinces 
I have already done. I am not disposed to grant further conces- 
sions. Your iligliness will make known my sontirneuts to tlie pub- 
lic. The atljtude of the majority of the population of the kingdom, 
however, induces a hope that similar distressii)g events shall iiot oc~ 
cur. At all events, I rely on the loyalty and courage of my troops." 
This was one of the last of Metternich's manifestoes. A few 
weeks later, and he was a fugitive and an exile ! 

On the 22nd, the Judicium Stai-uarium, a provision permitting 
the trial and execution of accused persona within two hours after the 
offence charged, equivalent to martial law — alreadv mentioned at 



odI 7 a despot and a iboL 
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Venice — which was signed November 24th, 1847, went into effect 
on demand of the Police. Arrests now became numeious. Some 
of the prominent citizens were seized. The prisons were crowded, 
and numbers were sent to tlie House of Correction at Porta Nuova. 
Of the lower class four hundred were aiTested. One hundred and 
eighty of the ablest were sent as recruits to the squadi^on at Trieste ; 
and the residue, without trial, were transported as ganey-ala\es to 
Moravia and Illyria. Terror now seized Milan I The massacre of 
GaUicia, which chilled all Europe with howor, was remembered and 
dreaded ! The Gjulai Ke^ment was in Lonibardy ! On tIio21st, 
three hundred of the moat respectable citizens applied for their pass- 
ports. On the three last days of January, the railroad from Tre- 
\iglio to Milan was exclusively occiij>ied in the transportation of 
troop- On the 0th of lebrunj, a fete in honor of the Constitu- 
tion grmtcil Janu u-y 29th, by Feidinaud of Jfaples, was celebrated 
■with rejoicmm. A month later and the revolution at Paiis, which, 
aicordmg to Carljle, would never haie "broken out so and then, 
hut later and otherwise had there been no insurrectionary Sicily 
and refoimmg I'ope" — was celebraU-d with mingled dismay and ex- 
ultation and the ciisis was at the very door. 

Eaiij on the moimng of the 16th of March, the Viceroy had 
receiied mtelh^cnce of the leiolution it Vienna of the 13th ; and, 
long before dawn on the morning of the iVlh, under a strong es- 
cort, with his fimily and all his efftcls he was off for Verona — in 
obedience to be sure, to nn order fiom Vienna, dated a fortnight 
before The Gk»emor of the Piovince, Count Spaur, had, also, 
left Milan some days preMous ind Lis duties had devolved ou 
C unt ODrnnti* the Vice-Goiemor At nine o'clock on the 

• Thia »aino Oen. Connt O'Doiiucl, it pmbublj woa. wLo saTcd ttio Emporor's llfo Itma 
bh ssBSBin in Febroaiy, 1S5S, rail in Aliril re'joiyeU tho ordsr of St, BtonlslaoB from the 
di^^t oi fLufalEL, for tbe fd^t 
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morning of the l7tb, a .telegraphic dispatch from Cilley, a town in 
Styria on the route ffom Trieste to Vienna, announced that " the 
Emperor had determined to abolish the censorship, and to publish 
without delay a law on tie Press, as well as to convoke the States 
of the Kiagdoras, both German and Sclavonic, and, also, the Cen- 
tral Congregations of tho Loinbardo-Vcneto, — the meeting to be 
held on the 3d of next July, at latest." 

Upon this intelligence, all Milan at once repaired to the Town- 
Hall, shouting — "Arms and Civic Guard!" — and then, bearing 
along the Podesta, or Mayor, Count Gabrio Casati, repaired to the 
Governor's Palace to present a petition for the annulment of sumptu- 
ary laws, the release of pohtical prisoners, the election of deputies, 
the enrollment of a National Guai'd. The petition was rejected and 
the palace was stormed and taken ! Two millions of francs were 
found in the military chest : and old Radetsky's flight for the Cita- 
del was so precipitate, that he left his sword of " sixty-odd yeai's' 
service," and his vest behind ! O'Donnel, Biiling to effect his flight, 
was made prisonei', and in agonies of terror issued oi'ders for a Civic 
Guard, and every thing eLe di mended 

Barricades now arose is if by raign, m e^erj street, of enormous 
dimensions, and to the incicdihle numlx,i cf two thou and' Tho 
most cosily furniture furnished by patnciin hand^and the imperial 
coaches, were added to augment thcra The To«n Hall was buret 
open by Kadetslty's cannon, and thiue hundred insurgents «ero 
made captives. The fighting in the stieota of Milan then com- 
menced, and continued with unabated fury five dajs — until the eve- 
ning of the 22d. The tocsin peikd mcessanllj fiom every campa- 
nile. All night of the 18th raged ^ ternhc stoira, but the storm of 
civil war was more tetrific still. Next day was the Sabbath ; but for 
Milan it was no day of rest. Slusketry rattled from every window 
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and roof; wLile women and children ahowefed down paving sfones 
on the foe. " The very foundations of the wty were torn up," says 
Radetfikj in his official report. " Not hundreds, but thousands, of 
barricades crossed the streets. Such circumspection and audacity 
were displayed, that it was evident military leaders were at the head 
of the people. The character of the Milanese had become quite 
changed. Fanaticism had seized every rank and age and both 
sexes." The proudest ladies ministered lo the wants of the wounded 
in the hospitals. The "military leaders" alluded to are said to 
have been veterans of Napoleon's army in Italy, and adventurers 
from Algiera, the Levant,, France, and South America; whileabody 
of Italian Swiss riflemen, fi'om the Canton of Tidno, did deadly 
service from the marble roof of the Cathedral and the windows of 
houses. Long before — nearly a year, indeed — had Eadetaky fore- 
seen all this, and even the advance of Sardinia to the rescue, and 
had demanded of Metternich an army of 150,000 men in Lom- 
bardy ; but in vain. The old veteran states, in his I'cport of April 
8lh, that he had even been informed that the insurrecljon would 
I ak outo th 18 h 

Ti loss of 1 fe du mg t o tve d j f 1 th s f 

Ml has be n ar u ly tat 1 It 1 is bee 5 la ed is 1 is J 
sh o pa t ot the A s r ana a d 2jO on j irt of the ] oj I 
and as b^h as 6 000 dead and cayh e of the f me a I 
3 9 of the htte Eid b.1} s fo c l-m aW been 1 Ij s ted 
at f o 8 000 to 20 000 t ooj s mi 7 of tl em Ital a m tl from 
£ y to se nty peees of -irt ery As for the Mlinese tVey 
hid at h'st but a f w hundred fowlngjieces thoigh si ortlv 
s pplcdf omtheba ackstheCuto H theshpsofir ores, 
and fi'om the hands of Austrian soldiers taken prisoiiei's. Most of 
the body of nine hundred armed Police, also, took sides with the 
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people from the first. As for t!ie Italian troops, ttougli many re- 
inaiued and were forced (o fight against their countrymen as raers 
uiacbines, jet a regiment of grenadiers liad been ordered from Mi- 
lan only tlie week before. On tlie first alarm, Radetsky sent for the 
two frontier brigades of Strasaoldo and Maurer, on the Tlcino, but 
they came too late, and ouly joined him outside tho walls of Milan 
on the 23d. 

The Croats, during the bloody strife, are said to have been guilty 
of ati-ocities too alxiniinablo to pollute the printed page. Women 
were violated and bayoneted ; unborn babes were torn from the ma- 
fernsl womb ; children were nailed by the hands to the doors of 
their homes, oi spiked against walls or trees ; the white hand of a 
lady ornamented with rings was found in the pocket of a Croat ; 
men were flayed — were covered witti pitch and burned — were de- 
prived of hands and feet — wore buried alive ! Eyes and tongues 
were torn out, and Kring bodies were cut into frs^ments! 

Such atrocides would be incredible were ihyy not incontestibly 
attested. The Milanese, on the contrary, seem to have been humane. 
Even the infamous Count Boba, a spy of the Police, dragged from 
a liay-loft, was spai'ed. 'J'he 541 sick and wounded Croats in tha 
miliiaiy hospital of San Ambrogio were stiidioii=ly tended, though 
heartlesslv k-ft to perish by th';ir eomradus. Baron LandsfeJd, ehitf 
of the Police, was, with his funiily, respected. Delicate ladies 
dressed wounds ; — and they made them, too ; for one lady slew 
three Croats with her own hand ! Beardless boys wrung bayonets 
from velerans. Those who tost one arm still fought on with the 
other; while the la-Ht words of the dying ever were — Visa Vltalia! 
Eadetzky'a uniform, found in the castle, mas hung on a pole and rld- 
dli'd with balls. The projectiles flung by the foe, were sent back 
by cannon of wood and leather, hooped with iron. One species of 
15 
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^ was w dthtPda, d^ and, indeed, that 

all Lombardy was in revolution — that thirty thousand peasants were 
polling over the plains to relieve Milan — that ten thousand Swiss 
bad crossed the frontier; and that Charles Albert himself, King of 
I'iudmonl, with I'li'ly thou^;aiid moii, was oti the 'Liciuij '. 
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Evacuation of Milan seemed now to Radetsky inevitable, and on the 
evening of the 22nd of March, he issued thb necessary order. Eiglit 
houi's were required for ila execution, and it was morning before the 
hist Austriim soldier bad left the lamparts. Three hundred Germaa 
families left Milan with tbem. A terrible Sre was kept up on the 
retreating troops, and their path was lighted by conflagration. The 
Italian regiments of the garrison, during the retreat, were under 
aevi:rest surveillance. At some doubtful points, the Austrian artil- 
lery was tui'ned upon them, and the slightest haiitaney, or delay was 
met by the terrible menace — " Adrance or die !" Nevertheless, 
Eadetsky, in hia report of April 8th, declares that no Italians de- 
serted duting the strife at Milan, and that all did their duty I 

A constant cannonade was poured by the castle from sixty guns, 
shifted from point to point, wliile from the seventy bell-towers of 
Milan pealed out the unceasing tocsin of alarm. Fi'om every roof, 
window, tree, tower, wall, was s! lowered a H^adly fusillade ; wiiile 
even women aud children pouied down boiling pitch, and oil, and 
lead, on the haled foe. 

It must iiave been a wild— a fearful scene, that evacuation of 
Milan on the night of Wednesday, March 22nd, 1848 I The thun- 
der of tlie castle-guiis— the fitful rattle of musketry — tte incessant 
peal of hundreds of alarm bells* — the screams of the wounded — 
the groaiis of the dying— the blasphemies of the retreating foe — 
the triumphant shouts of the heroic Milanese — the blood-red glare 
of burning houses and the blazing citadel ivhich lighted up a midnight 
sky ! " Never, while I live," writes an Austrian officer, " shall I for- 
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get that Milan nigbt !" Well lia? the scene beun tenneJ " The 
LunibiU'd Ves]jera I" 

On tho following day, tlie Provisional Government of Milan — 
'wiiieh was formed on the night of ttie 2Ist — issued a manifesto, in 
which they detailed their wrongs at length. This powerful doeu- 
nient, which, hr boldness and precision, recalls our own Declaration 
of Independence, may be viewed as embodying not only the lead- 
ing grievances of the Lombardo-Veneto feingdora, hut those, also, 
of most of tlie other despotisms of Italy. To the capitals of Milan 
and Venice, however, it applied witii peculiar force. " Two thousand 
millions of Italian monev," says Caltaneo, " were buried in the Im- 
perial treasury ; and, although tba It ihana f rme 1 but one e j,hth ot 
the population of the A i tn in empjie, thej had to bear one-third 
of the public burdens !" llit snirms of hnu^htj tnd sullen offi 
ciala wei'G «11 of the abb ired lenton i iia — as ignorant gcnerilly 
as ihey wore presumptuous ^lnaJs — the \ery jiid^^s d^peusng 
justice tlirough interpreUrb i ' And then the h ifed and Latif d Po 
lice; and tliu despotic Consciiption which (.\ilcd the 30UigItaliin 
half his life to the fi-ontieiB of the Emjir ^ 

But, for the moment, th lie atrouou^ wrongs \\u<. w 11 1 ,1 1 l 
gotten, in the general jubil e, at thcwonJtiful triuraj h th tt hil 
just transpired. That an unorginiztd mass of unarmed citizti s, 
without experience or dscifhuL, should h ive driven out bom among 
them some ten or fifteen thousand of the best troops in the world, 
commanded by the oldest and, perhaps, the ablest military chief- 
tain of modem times, seemed incredible — were it not true ; and 
presented the only instance of the kind on record in all history, if we 
except the expulsion of the S[)aniards fi-om Naples by Jlassaniello 
in 1547— of the French from Palermo, in 1282— of iheAustLiana 

» In ISII, tlra tcmi of wtvim «m three yenra, l,nt in ISd^ tm\ hipn ratoi.lal to o^Hit 
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from Bologna,inl848, and of the insolent soldiery of Maria Theresa, 
from the walls of Genoa, by an infuriated populace, armed only with 
knives and stones, just one century previous, lT46. And yet, " The 
Italians dont fight," said Blackwood's Mi^azine only two months 
befoi'e ! What thought Marshal Radetsky ? And in what capi- 
tals of all Europe, save in Italy, have similar deeds of daring ever 
been witnessed 3 

As the Austrians poured oat of Milan ia their precipitous flight, 
the peasantry pouj'ed in no less precipitously from tlie BuiTounding 
country, until, it is estimated, not less than 30,000 of these rough 
patriots innudated t!ie streets of the capital.* But tlieir stay W!is 
short. Two Li'gions wei* formed — oue to defend the city as a Civic 
Guard, and the other, under tlje name of " Legion of the Alps," to 
follow tlie foe. The latter under guidance of Manara, C^tttaneo, 
Villani, and othcre, jiursued the reticating Kadetiky and harassed 
Lis fliglit, until j^jined by the serried battilia of the King Charles 
Albert, The ho}»e of Austria — vile aa it was vain — that, in event 
of strife, the Lombard peiisant could always hn incited against liia 
master the nobie, proved utterly futile; for patrician and plebeian 
found a foe alike in the abliorred Teuton. 

Meantime, and almost sinful taneously witii tlie events detailed at 
Milan, panic or mutiny took possessiion of the entice Austrian force 
in the Loinbai'd#-Veueto ; and post after post, town after town, 
corps after corjs, surrendei'ed, almost without a sliow of resistance. 
" Out of twenty battalion-s at the outbreak of the insurrection," 
aays the Prussian General "Willisen, " seventeen passed over to the 
enemy." Among these was a battalion of tha regiment Haugwitz, 
commanded by I'rince Sehwarzenberg, subsei^uently Premier of the 
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empire. The impregniiljlc strongholds of Osopo, Palma Nuova, 
Kocea d' Aiifo, niiJ I'izzigliettoiis yielded ahiiost without a sum- 
mons, and opened to the insurgents their viist supplii^ of arms and 
munilJons ; while Brescia, Padua, Vicenza, Monza, Bergamo, 
Trcviao, Eovigo, Como, Udine, and all tho lesser towns, posts, and 
villages followed their example, even to, and even beyond, tho 
frontier of " the ever-lojal Tyrol." The Laggo di Garda, ihe 
boundary of Lombaj'dy, was, also, taken possession of by means of 
its gun-boats and steamei'S, and 500 bai-rels of powder secured. 
" The Lambai'ds were free !" 

Verona and Mantua were saved oidy by the firmness of their 
Governo]-s, Gorzkowsky and Gerhardi, and the folly or treachery of 
the insurgents. Tlie fortress of Peschiera, on the Mincio, at Lake 
Garda, held by the stem old Baron de Eath, is impregnable, and w.is 
not approached. Neither was that of Legnano on the Adige. 
The cowardly Fi'ands of Modena fled to filantua, at tl e first out 
break at Milan ; and the still more cowardly Carlo Lodo u) of 
Parma " was too cowardly even to attempt flight," nd so b cano 
& prisoner in his own palace, his strong dtadel of P ac nzi be g t 
once evacuated by its Austrian garrison. The'Austri ^at iin it 
Ferrara was unmolested, and that at Comaechio cnj. tulated ia 
for Venice, she was evacuated by the Auslrians on tl e a ne dij 13 
was her sister-capital, Milan, Mareh 22d, and in " fta r 1 d fo m 
as hereinafter to be written." 

Thus, out of Fei'i'ara, Pescliiera, Mantua, Verona and Legnano — 
Austria had not left her, before the dose of Mm-ch, IS-IS, u single 
inch of firm ground, in all Italv ! * 
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It was on Tliui'sday, the 16th day of March, that those vagus 
rumors, which so often and so mystenousiy, yet, with such stran;^o 
truthfulness, anticipate nioro certain iutelligeace of momentous 
events, were in full cii'culatjon, respecting the revolution of three 
days previous at Vienna, — under the arcades of St. Mai'k. Yet, 
vague and uncertain as these rumors were, they met a reception as 
undoubting as it was welcome from the ever-sanguine Venetians. 
Their exultation was all the more intense for heing half-suppressed ; 
and their joy and triumph was more vividly declared by the flash- 
ings of their dai'k eyes, and tJie enthusiasm of their expressive 
features, than it could have been even by their lip. 

At about the hour of four that evening — the usual hour at that 
seawn for fashionable appearance on the Piazza of St. Mai'k — the 
feelings which now possessed the people were betrayed by the fact, 
tliat Marshal Mamiont was hissed while promenading with the 
Countess Talffy, wife of the Civil Governor of Venice, and that, too, 
by persona not of the lowest class. Marmont was one of Napoleon's 
Marehals wlio betrayed his master, and for many yeaw readed, with 
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other fallen din^nitaries, in fiilk'ii Yfiiice.* Sc.nio lioiics afterwards, 
when the people I'ejKiircU to tJie Ffiiice TLeatre with the pufposis 
of there celebrating the I'evohitiou at Viemiii, they found the doora 
closed, and an ovenvholniing Police fui'ce stationed wiLhin the iron 
railiiiga, by which, on the side of the Unmpo San Fantiiio, the 
edifice is surrounded. Contenting Ihcmselves, tlicrofore, vith 
applying to the guardians of the building t!io«i terms of ridiode 
which only a Venetian can conceive, tlicy shouted — " Death to 
Jlettemich !" " Death to PalSy I" and disj>ei'sed for the night. 

Next day, tho 17th, about noon, the Austrian Lloyd Su^anier, 
Venesia, from Trieste, bi'ought the Vienna mail of the 14th, de- 
tailing the extraordinary events which had transpin-d iu that city. 
Hardly Imd the anchor of the steamor foiiad the bottom, at her 
usual mooring ojiposifo tlio two givmite jiillars of the Tiazottn, 
when her remarkable i.cws was knonn tliroiighuut the city; and, 
hardly was it known, before an iiiiniense nmltitndo began assembling 
in front of the Governor's Palace. 

So indispensable to a correct apprelieiision of scenes and events 
is a distaact idea of the theatre on which tliey are enacted, espedally 
in a city so unique as Venice, that, even at the hazard of repetition, 

onli born ni4, c1i,.,l ,t Teiii™ Mttrch 2iiii 
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a second glance at some of hei- more prominent fentures— a rapid 
recapilulalion, as it were, of the cliaractenstics already presented, 
togetlier witli the supply of aucli additional su^estions fa miiy 
occur, seema advisable ; and the same coui-se, as ii may be required, 
will hereafter be pursued. 

The Piazza of Si, Mark is,, pi'obabjy, the most magnificent, if 
not the most capacioua, square in Europe. Napoleon said of it — 
" Za Place Saint-Marc es( wre mlon, auquel le del seul est dignc de 
servir de voute!" It embraces an area of 670 feet in length, by 
209 in width at its widest point. At the eastern extremity riacs 
the facade of the Cathedral of St. Mark— 1'72 feet long by 12 in 
height, with five domes from 80 to 90 feet in altitude — gorgeous 
willi mosaics and oriental with minarets — completed more thaa 
eight eeuturi^ ago— its famous bronze horses prancing above tha 
chief portal; while, in front, rise three masts, fiom which m tlie 
proud day of the Republic's power floated the conquered gonfalons 
of Cyprus, Candia, and the Moroa.* At tlie western e\(iemitj of 
the Piazza stands the palace erected by Napoleon in 1809 On 
the north, the old palace of the PTOCuratora of St, Maik ; and, on 
the south, the new palace of the Procurators, now occupied by the 
government — each structure being more than three centuries old.f 

■ Tlieee moats w<™ orlgliiaDy erccKfl to sustain Hie silken standatda uf Cn>ras, CamJia 
einlNcgropont; but, at a Inter periurl. tlio stniiilard DfMorea iias snl)sHtut«a for tliat of 

Miirt. Enito Biwl Lureilano, snliBlltuted tlia prfsent pplenilia peiieatals of btonzu, de- 
corated nilli syroM aiid bilona, the work «* jLenimrlo, fbr tlie orijLuai ftanies of wooj. 
The innsta tJiemselves are efcout sevenlyftet liigli, IndnleiJ red anJ anrnionrted by tho 
Ttlngeii lio^ gihled sod crowned. The silver loners of Cjpnia first floeted from a mast 
ofSt Mark, fcliruuryseui, 1439, opoa the abdicndon of tJie Conaro Qnecu Id fbror of the 
EopuliHo. 

Bt aiark. oflictrs of \ig)x digniij, and, od^diially, tJie vtardens of the EasUlcB, tire urot 
btiiig lEBtltniod about the middle of the llUi ccnturj-, and liiB term of offlce belna for 
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Tims, tlio nortliem, western, and sontliern sides of the Square of 
Si, Mark are completi^ly closed in by the walla of these splendid and 
lofty palaces, the only ingress or egress being througli low archea. 
Around these three sides of the Piazza runs a continuous Arcade, 
beneath which are the Cafes of Floiian, Suttil, Quadii, and others, 
and numerous offices, bookstores, and repcsitories of fancy goods of 
every description. The fourth side of t!ie quadrangle is occupied by 
the Basilica. At right angles with the Piazza, at ils eastern extre- 
mity, extends towards the s/rath to the quay, the Piazetfa, or "little 
square." In tie angle of the Piazza and Piazetta rises the Campa- 
nile, or bell-tower, of St. Mark — more than three hundred feet high, 
and more than seven hundred years old. This tall tower is tenanted 
by watchmen night and day, whose office is to strike the bom's on 
the huge belis in echo to those struck by tl i, sledge hammers of the 
two Moors on the platform of the opposite Tone dcC 0)oIogio, or 
"Tower of the Clock;" also, to peal the changes requuel by t!io 
nnum l-le solemnities of the Catholic church, e\en from diwn 
untlduk nd from dusk unlil dawn ; also to ii «c!i ner the cjty, 
and n e ent of conflagration, to raise the aUim raj diiect the 
P jn, by concerted signals, to tlie scene and lastly to sweep 
the p t and the Adriatic with glasses, and communicate the iji- 
proach of vessels, and the various circumatacces of mteiest nlith 
may pi'esent. These men — these watchmen rf the btll toner ff 
St. MarV, are, indeed, the veritable and mo^t ii^jilant guirdi in« of 
Venice. They maintain regular watch and ward and a small 

some thirty ; and, anions otiiw prerogaUvsa iicstoned on It, was tlmt of on Orphan'iL 
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Bpnrtmciit in tlie belfry of t!ic tower aiToi'da them a couch, and pro- 
lection Bgninst Uie chill sea-lirecze of the night, oi' the sultry sun of 
the dny, aa they altematoly sleep. 

The Piszetta is about one bundrcd fi;ct in width by one hnndred 
yards in length. On the east side, ib a line with the Cathedra], 
extends the immense Palace of the Doges; and on the opposite side 
is the Libraiy of St. Mark and the Zecca, or Mint — one continuous 
mass of struclUR', with an areade continuous with that of the Piazza 
beneath. The Ducal Palace has, also, its arcade, which, more than 
six centuiiea ago, under the nam^ of the Broglio, was the priWleged 
promenade of tlie haughty patricians. At the southern extremity 
of the Piazetta, not far from the water-aide, lise the famous pillars 
of ved and gray granite, so constantly mentioned — each of a single 
block — one surmounted by the winged lion of St. Mark, which in 
1807 insited the Inualides at Paris, but came home in 1S15, and 
the other by a statue of St. Theodore, the earliest patron of Venice, 
standing, sword in the k/t hand and shield in the right, on the 
back of a crocodile.* From this spot stretches away towards the 
east, along the port, or Canal of St. Mark, the Molo, or quay, in 
front of the Ducal Palace, succeeded by the Hiva degli Sclmvoni, 
and a continuous line of quays extending to the extremity of tha 
islands, nearly two miles distant, at the Public Giu'dens. This 

* Tbcae colnmno, it Is siiil, lay for lial 
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broaiJ and conljnuous quay is cut by numerous canals, wliich afe 
crossed by peculiar bridges, composed of steps ascending and de- 
scending. The Arsenal stands not far fiom tlie Gardens, and the 
corvette, or sloop-of-war whioli guards tlie hai'bor, a vessel of six- 
teen guns, lies at her moorings opposite the mouth of the canal 
Jeading to its gates. The Piazza, Piazetta, and Molo, are paved 
with variegated and ponderous flag-stones, though no anim.il larger 
than a dog is ever seen npon them,* and the clatter of hoofs, the crack 
of the whip, or the rattle of wlieela is never lieard. 

The continuous pile of structure called the Mint, the Library, and 
the Kew Palace of the Procurator, forming the west side of tho 
Piazetta and the south .'iide of tho Piazza, constitute tlie residence 
of the civil and niilitaiy Governors of Venice, and accommodate 
most of the Governmental offices. At the Boutheastem extremity 
of this angular pile, in the front of tlie edifice called tlie Mint, 
the windows and balconies of wliicii took out on the harbor — out 
on the Postal steamer from Trieste — out on the blue AdrialJc — 
down on the quay, to the Gardens, the Arsenal, and tlie corvette — 
down on the Piazetta with its two granite pillars, and on the Duca! 
Palace directly opposite — wliile, near the watei', iri the rear, on the 
BoutL, txtend the Royal Gardens planted by Napoleon — at this 
southeastern extremity of this angular pile, on the I7lh day of 
March, 1848, were the apartments of Count Palffy, Civil Governor 
of Venice. Forty years before they were the favorite abode of 
Kapoleon while at Venice ; and, in less than forty days afier, they 
weie the residence of Daniel Manin, Dictator of the Queen of the 
Sea ! 
One hour after noon, on this ITth day of March, the Plawtta 

it L88 bean sugnesleii by s dtuU iteutJujiao. 
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l)cneatli the wiiiduws of these npartraents seemed the rendezvous of 
all Veiiice, One large baud of citizens, consisting of several hun- 
dreds, came pouring through the Piazza by iho Sotto Portico of 
the Clock tower, while another band, witli rude strearaei'S and 
rader shouls, came rushing up the Rtva ; and, " Liberly to Manin I 
Liberty to Tommaseo !" was the bui'then of the cry of both. In 
fhe basement and arcade of the Ducal Palace, on the opposite side 
of tho Piazzctta, is a corps de garde, witli two field-pieces always 
standing iu front. The druaia now beat to arms, and the ivholu 
detaclinient seiiied theii' muskets and fell into line. The shouts in- 
crease. Count Palffy appeai-s on the balcony, and essays to speak, 
but his vo ce d o V ed by tl e uj. ar A deputat n f om tl e 
people de a d ihe mmed te lease of Man n ind Ton n i,eo 
With fear and tremi 1 g the dema d s accord d a i ag^ n tl e 
old Count c-siys to add e^s tl e exc ted popuhce to pall ate h s n 
discreet aU * B t tl y te e 1 not 1 Ley h d ru bed aoroi tl e 
Piazetta, between the col mns past th giadof Hrswh 
their artill y pist I e I cal P 1 c er tl e Po te d lla P gl i 
— from which you look up to the melancholy "Budge of Sighs," con- 
necting " the jiahice and the prison on each liaud ;" and, bursting 
open the doors of that same " pi'ison," had ct^leased their persecuted 
and incai'cerated favorites within apcriod less than that req^tiired by 

• VatOy-i ordei to LInder. CLIi^f of ttc TdIIco, iit the release a! -Manin taH Toinmnseo 

ii»i>onsiblUt7. to oriler tbdt Nlcolo Tommsseo aod Loilovica Mnnin, now tn arrest, shall 
beat oni»B«tfteeltoiDeiTeaI,andset Ht Libert;." Tbc oM Oovomur, in Lta trepiilalinii, 
eeema tu have /urgotlea that Manln'a ChrlaUao oajuo was DwitU.l6, s-aA not todf^tMt I 
" I do what I ought not," nors tho only wonls of tho pallftttoTy speeoli which «coompa- 
nied tlie order whici) aepma CTerto liare been bearil— anfDraenll; aigalficdnt and Bnfll- 
rloatly tnc, no ilouht, and aullick'ntly comidi'tii altto, one would think, notwlth^tumltng 
the focclseness. For, what could tlio old Oiuiit say riwrt! These words tmilwdifJ 
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this ^esciiptioT) of the ovenL AL the same time, despite fierce 
and even sanguinary reslatance oil the part of the prison -guariJ, 
several otiier individuals, confined on political charges were set at 
liberty, among whom were two citizens of Padua, who wei'e subse- 
quently welcomed to their hoine by an enthusiastic ovation of their 
fellow -citizens. 

Tommaseo, at once, at his own desire, was conveyed to his 
abode : but Manin, in piison gaib, squalid and livid, with neglected 
bair and heard, was borne on (he shoulders of the enthusiastic 
multitude beneath the windows of the governor, where, despite 
offiraal menace and entreaty, by word and sign, he prolonged an 
eloquent discourse — the people swarming the arcades " to listen to 
the thundei's of eloquence of the man, who, from that day, was to 
be to them, all that Kossuth was to tlie E ungaii an s,"— until, 
fainting from e-xeitcment and fatigue, he sank, and was borne on 
tlieir shoulder's to his homo. 

Venice was electiitied ! Cafes in the Piazza at once threw off 
their old appellations, and, re-christened, appeared as " Cafe 
Tommaseo" — " Cafo Manin." Univei-sal jubilee and rejoicing 
seemed the order of the day ; and, in the exeitement of the 
moment, the remarkable spectacle of the conquered embracing the 
conqueror — the Venetian embracing the Austiian— was witnessed 
in the Place St. Mark, 

But this could not last. Suddenly, to the amazement of all, at 
tlie summit of the central mast of the three which stand before the 
cathedral, where once waved the conquered standards of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and where, for more tlian fifty yeara, had 
waved the tiicolor of France, or, the in)perial SchwarU-yelb* of 
Austria, on all days of festivity or solemnity, now rolled out to the 
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setting sun, In tlie evening LrocKe, the liriglit folds of the glorious 
tricolor of independent Ilalj.* A detachment of the Kinsky 
regiment, on gtiard at the iJiiie, were, at once, despatched with an 
imperial standard to replace that of revolution ; but it was wrested 
instantly fram theii- hands, torn into fingments and trampled 
contemptuoitely into the dust ! A few momenla and six guns in 
rapid succession from the guaidiship, La Glanenza, spoke ftlai'm to 
all the forls and harracks in and around Venice ; and, at once, Sl 
Mark's Place bristled with bayonets. A ladder was brought to 
remove the obnoxious tricolor from the mast ; but, strange to tell, 
the attempt utterly failed ! How it chanced to fwl is not nairated, 
and can not well be conceived ; but, so long as one ray of the 
fading light permitted that symbol of liberty to be distinguished, 
the eyes oE the tiiumphant Venetians rested on it with joy and 
pride. And all that night it waved on, and it was still waving in 
triumph when the next morning's dawn broke over Venice. f 

At a late hour in the evening the great bell of St. Mark began 
tolling ; and the whole city, roused by its deep tones, ivhieh they 
regarded eifier as fhe tocsin of conflagration or of revolution, 
poured like a flood from eveiy avenue into the Piazza. On the 
balcony of the Governor's palace appeared the Cardln.il Patriaj'ch 
Monico in his priestly robes ; and, bestowing on the cscitcd masses 
his benediction, besought them to repair in peace and order to their 
homes. A movement of the people towards the palace, the better 
to catch the Archbishop's words, was interpreted as a signal for 
attack, and the order was at once given to clear the square, which, 

*GreeQ over wblCo, over ral, loogitndinnl, or at tifht onglsa with tie Etalf. Tlie 
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with niucli iinnceessary ronglmess, was esccutyJ ivith fixed bajonots. 
Tlie pcoiilu were (li'i\eii oil'; "a sglitude wjis niada and called 
peace :" but, strange to te!l, tiie triculor of fi'eo Italy atill floated 
ffom the suniiiiit of the centi'al mjist of St. Mark I AD that night, 
also, Count I'al^ held a council with the Municipal authonties, and 
tlie Cenli'al Congregation, as to the best mode of quelling tha 
tumult. Manin, a member of the College, suggested a Civic Guard ; 
hut a sujrgestion from that source was, of course, sternly disve- 
gatded. 

Thus ended " the fii-sl day in Venice." The blundeis of the 
Austrians were great and palpable. To release Maiiin and Toui- 
maseo was a blunder : to peimit the symbol of revolt to float for 
one moment over Venice was a blunder : to sufler, by cai'elesanesa, 
the alai'm-bel! of St. Mai'k to be tolled was a blunder ; to charge 
with fixed bayonets on an unarmed nmltitude of men, women, and 
children was a great blunder: but, the greatest blunder of all was, 
not to have cleared the square, by fair means or foul, si.t hours 
before 1 

On the morning of the ISth, a powerful, though suj^prcssed, 
sensation evidently pervaded the City of the Sea. On the [wn- 
deroiis ]iil!ars of the arcades of St. Mark, at the portico of the 
clock tower, in the Campo San Luca, upon the columns oF the 
Ducal Palace, and all along the Molo, and Mh-a, and, indeed, at 
every public place, revolutionaiy placards of the most inflammatory 
character had been posted duiing the night; and they were, of coui'se 
soon surrounded by excited groups, which every moment received 
fresh accessions to their numbers. In some quarters of the city, 
especially in the sestieri, or wards, of San Polo and Cannaregio, tha 
ma'aes became turbulent, and some ai-resls of ringleaders were made. 

But the rendezvous of the boldtat and most belligerent of tha 
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populace seemed to be the Piazetta, near the gi'anite columns, be- 
neath the windows of Palffy, and before the Guard-post of St. 
Mark, already alluded to. An aaaault on this statioo was soon com- 
moneed by means of those insulting jests fo wl cl tl e gondol en 
fisherraen,^aneMj"S,/aci:A('ni, and lower cl sesof^enoa lao al 
ways been famous. But the Croatian s nt n Is could co pr 1 p d 
nothing of all the insoloncB nJdi'tssed to tl e n c\cc| t th s j,u fi 
cant Italian pantomime; and their pro e b 1 p tence was tot ''oo 
exhausted, iior were their stolid co j 1 e ons soon iru e 1 
About noon, however, a detachment of tl K 1 j r "■ t u 
ben'iig about (liroe hundred, wa.s marcl ed j to tl e j ost and took 
position. Near!}' at the same time the 1 oslil st ne fro n Tr ^to 
anchored opposite, bringing rumors of tl e co c s. ons of tl o E 
perot at Vienna on the eveiiini; of the 1,>\ idlsfom fa 
Constitution and I'ailiament This nt II j, ce as r sly e 
ecivcd. By the well-informed and con=< at e tnjs welco d 
■vvilh joy, as an augury of a blighter future and i bettor go r me t. 
By tlie radical, it was viewed wiib d tr lat, o as a fo ced conces 
sion, indicative of feebleness ; and, instead ot sa fj g only roused 
hopes or fears, as touching entire, and, pe 1 ap n d ate e nauc 

pation from a hated foreign rule. As to tl e %. tl y com[ e- 
liended precious little of the whole m t a d tl e only n a g 
they attached to "constitution" was c^uca o or a &!o g ot 
the white feather" on part of tho o!d Em; eror Of ■se tl ere- 
fore, they were easily roused to insui'rect o a d to lem nd tl it all 
the rights, instead of a part only, should bo restor d to t! e r anc t 
Eepublic. Rushing, tiierefore, into the P izza, v th tr colo ed b 
ners and cockades, they continued the r u It and dcr on to va d 
the soldici's on guard at the Post St. M k a 1 at le ^t! I 
tearing up the huge flags which pave tl e j 1 d b k ^ tl i 
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into fragraenta, to supply tlieniselves with missiles. A platoon or 
two of soldiera witli fixed bayonels soon put an end to this amuse- 
ment ; but, s& ttey were regaining their post, a volley of rocliy 
fiTTraents came shofteiiof; on their heida and shouldeia Instintly 
wheeling the &oldiei-s d 'ichaiged the r pieces iii the in This 
clemency was, ot coufie, attributed h\ tie tlioujjtliss misses ti 
cow»rdn.e and the assaults and liisiiltb instead of bemg checked, 
weie only encouiagtd. 

The indifleience of the ijopulace to danger, howevei — the ^ery 
bojs dancing m the smole of the musketry up to the \er\ points 
of the kerned bijonels indeien m •<omo instances mai aging to 
unfix and cair\ oft from the cirbinea tliirse long and 'iwjid hke 
weapons — was certainlj len i kable and gaie an earnest <j1 the m 
trepid spiiit, at a later period, to be by those same boys displayed 
in their country's cause. 

But all things must have an end ; and, at last, stung by rage and 
pain, " the long-suffering German patience" was exhausted ; at>d 
like the troops of the British garrison at Boston, more than seventy 
years before, and, like the troops of the line at Paris, less than thii'ty 
days before, and with an ultimate result similar to that in each prior 
case, they delivered their fire on the unarmed masses. In an instant 
five Venetians lay dead on the pave, and nine more, dangerously 
wounded, lay weltering in their gore.* 

" To arms ! To arms I" was the startling cry which now rang 
along the canals of Venice, and which was echoed and re-echoed 
from her lofty palaces ! " The Germans have lired ! Venetians are 



murdered 1" 
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tlie gencrale, and tlie Place of St. Mark, in a few minutes, was filled 
with bayonets. Tlie order was then given, which should have been 
given hours before, to dear the square and the streets ; and a chaise 
with fixed bayonets swept the infuriated but unharmed multitudes 
into their houses. Audacious to the last, however, they ascended 
to the lofty roofe, and showered down all sorts of missiles on every 
unlucky pompon that was spied below. Long before this, a!! tlio 
shops and cafes on the Piazza had been closed, in apprehension of 
an emute ; and the danger of a premature explosion being immi- 
nent, all the poweiB of the republican leaders were ealled into 
rec[msition, to restrtun the ignorant and fiery masses, by means of 
promises of speedy aud complete recompense, fiom attempting im- 
mediate vengeance for the slaughter of their comrades. The shout 
for " vengeance," therefore, was, through their influence, adroitly 
changed into the cry — " A Civic Guard !" Already, that day, 
early in the morning, had Manin (^presented to Count Palffy the 
intense odium existing between tJie garrison — composed of Ilunga- 
lians, Germans, and Croats — and the Venetians, and the utter 
powerlessness of the former to maintain order, except by force and 
bloodshed ; and had renewed liis counsel of the previous night for a 
Civic Guard. This counsel had, a second time, been disregarded. 
At the present ciisis, however, the persevering patriot again ap- 
peared before the Governor, accompanied by the Mayor, or PodestJi, 
of the city. Count Correr, at the head of the municipal authorities 
and the most inHuential men of the city, when the weak old man 
relented, aud the order for enrolment was issued. The number of 
citizens he at fiist consented to arm was 400 ; but the Municipality 
caused the number to be raised to 1,000 ; and, at tlie urgency of 
M:min, the order, at length, at 5 o'clock in the evening, was issued 
for 3,000 1 
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It was near niglitfall wlien plncaril^ all over the city announced 
tliia event, and served piiitially to arrest the infuiiJited masses, wlio, 
armed with every imaginable implement which might serve for attack 
or defence, were hurrying to some rendezvous to prepare for ven- 
geance. 

The order for the enrolment of a Civic Guard liaving been signed, 
municipal regislera were at once opened in the Piiizza, and the 
ranks were speedily filled to the number of two thousand strong, and 
Manin was chosen captain. 

Arms from the Arsenal soon made their Appearance ; and, at six 
o'clock that evening, not a gendarme, a shire, or a soldier of the old 
police, was visible ; while the streets and piazza were patrolled hy 
the citizen-militia. lUeantimo the people were addressed hy persons 
ofinfluetico and popularity, many of them republican leadei?, in all 
the piiblie jilaees, and exhorted to become ti'anc[iiil. Tlio new 
police, as yet without uniform, were temporarily distinguished by 
white scarfs ; and entered on the discharge of their functions with 
promptitude and zeal, amid the acclnmntioiis of the people. 

But, while order and tranquillity were thus restored in the heart 
of the eitj', it was far otherwise in the distant Sestieri of Castello, 
Cannaregio, Dorsoduro, and other quarters remote fi'om the Place 
St. Mark. Here, fierce and fiery groups of the lower orders were 
assembled, and menace of teri'ible vengeance for those who had 
fallen in the morning was openly made. These dark threats may, 
perhaps, be viewed as the inception of a later sequel of horror and 
blood, A large number, also, of excited men, armed with cliilis, 
pistols, and daggers, had previously assembled at the palace of 
Count SkIvj, lient on mischief; hut, upon his ari'ival with the order 
for a Civic Guai'd, he was I'cceived with checi's, and the crowd di*- 
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In the Sestiere "f St Mark, however, all was pe^ce and order ; 
and, as a piotf of tlie fact, and to give this state of thingaenujuiage 
ment, tte >ast Fi.n:co theitie, fthidi can seit nearly 3,000 peoplp, 
was tliroiiged with •» brilliint audience A tew hours later, and 
this biilhant audience n i'' poured into the PUce St. Miik Ajoy 
oiia evLJit had tianspired A swift expiesa atpamer, dispatched from 
Trieete, hid brought the nelcome intelligence, that the prinaples of 
the promised Constitution had bpen propounded in that citv, and 
that the official declaration had arrived. The magnificent square of 
St. Mark suddenly assumed the aspect of a gorgeous saloon flooded 
with illumination. From the centre poured forth the inspiring 
grains of the Austrian bands^the finest in Europe — while flags and 
hangings waved from the windows of the surrounding palaces. Into 
this splendid square all Venice seemed assembled in mass; and, 
when, ou the balcony of Uie Governmental Palace appeared Count 
Palify, with his wife and the Podesta Correr, and iu person read the 
imperial proclamation,* the same populace, which only tho night 
before had heaped curses ou the Governor's liead, now ajiplaiidud 
Lim to " the very echo that applaud* again I" Intoxicated with a 
senseless, yet sympathetic enthusiasm, they filled the !ur witii 
Vivas : — " Viva il Imperatore !" — " Viva t Italia !" — " Vioa la Cos- 
tituzioneP^ And thus passed the entire night of the ISth — in 
songs, and shouts, aud embracings, and feliatations, and fraterniza- 
tions, and illuminations — in mad and blind rejoicings — the entire 
night, even to the morning's dawn. 

The next day was a holiday— it was the Sabbath. It was a 
bright and beautiful morning ; and, as is usual on that day, the first 
rays of the sun fell on the " Sckwarts-ffdb" — the imperial gold and 

otO'Donnel on the momtng 
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black of Austria — the standard of Maria Theresa, of Hapsburg 
Lorraine — as its voluminous folds rolled out in the fieah breeze 
from each of the tall masts of St. Mark, from the (ower of the Cam- 
yi.n\\e, and e^en from the turrets of the Cathedral of St M<krk itself 
A portrait of Pio Nyno crownel nith laurel, was exposed m the 
Piazza bnll mt carpets tipeatn, han^jings of eierj texture, dp- 
Bcrij tion, and character flaunted from the palace windows, looking 
down on the «quaie and coiispituoua among the colors, were the 
nhite ani red of Aust la — the colois of her army ind manne 
Before tho sun had gme down hownei a new comb nation had, 
here and there unohaenedlj, ciept in and the rej wh te, anl 
green proclaimed the tiicubr ol Italy At night tho spacious 
Feniu- was tilled with applauJin|r multitudes although the tncolor 
with wh ch it had been dccoi ited nas remo*pd ly an armed force , 
while illumination and exultation posspsied the Piazza Ihus the 
daj passed pcaceablj off in lejuicingo similar tD those ol the pie- 
cediUj, n ght. All ela'ises were gl id they scare ly knew why , and 
shouted they sctic Ij knew whit, or for «hat It is \ery ceitain 
that but *eij few of thU vast multitude weie capable of apjreciat 
mg the imperial concessions , and it is equally cei tain that those 
fi,w were by no means the most clamorous FratHmization 
Mhich had been cumintncid the niTbt bifure and which indeed, 
had for some days been go ng on w is now moie conipcuous thin 
e\er, between the Itahan troipa in the senice of Austiia and the 
Citizens of Venice E\er\where, in the cites and rpstamanti, he 
ceath the arcades and promenading tho S^^uare of ^t Mark, m jht 
be seen the offieeis and men of the Itahai crenadiera arm in arm 
with citizens, each decorated with the ominous white, led and 
green, for, they supposed that a cjnsttution imjlud nation ditj, 
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and nationality implied a symbol and banner. Every one saw this: 
miB) apphudcd none dpnoui ^ed 

And ihus pi&sed awij Sunday and Mondiy the I9ih and 20Lh 
dajs of March, m feasting rejoicing fiatemzmg ind thai, toc^ 
although rumors of convulsions m Milan and all over Lombavdy, 
hid become rife in Ven ce Order the must punctilious was, how- 
ever, meantime maintained throughout the city by the newly-enrolled 
Civic Guafd. 

It requires no remarkable perspicacity to detect three great 
blunders, at least, in the Austiian policy at Venice, on the ISth, 
19th, and 20th days of March. Indeed, so numerous were the 
Austiian blunders committed at this time, that never was the 
Koman maxim, that " madness precedes destruction," more strik- 
ingly illustrated. It was madness to permit the populace to assem- 
ble and continue their insults and assaults on the soldiery, and, at 
last, to fire on them, instead of dispeiBing them with the bayonet at 
first It was madness to grant the demand for a Ciiio Guard, and 
to place arms in the hands of the excited population. This was 
fatally proven — yet most fortunately — fatally to despots, in almost 
every city in Europe, in 1848. The first demand was always a 
National, a Civic, a Burgher Guard, to " m.iintain order ;" the 
second, " like unto it," was sure to follow — Libertij ; and, thanks to 
the arms granted by the tyrants, there was power, generally, to 
enforce that demand. Finally, it was great error on the part of the 
Austrian officers and authorities, to suffer the fraternization of the 
Italian citizens and troops under an insurrecdonary badge ; and this 
they very soon discovered — ^but discovered it, as was usual, when it 
was too late. 
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MARINOVIOH. 



"An assassination seemed the necessary precursor of all reforms 
— the indispensable prelude of all lie political changes of llie year 
1848. At Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Franlifort, Baden, Rome, this 
method was pursued, under various circumstances of treachery and 
cruelty." 

Such are the words of a British Tory in the " London Quarterly 
Koview ;" and to the names of Count Auerswald, Count Latour, 
CountLamberg.CountRossi, the Princess WindischgraStz, and Prince 
Lichnowsky, he would, probably, add that of Colonel Marinovich, 
tlic Coniinandaut of the Arsenal of Venice, How he would have 
characteiized the martyrdom of such men as Messenhauser, Baswi, 
Blum, Doclier, Jellinek, and the murders of the thousands equiiUy 
guiltless swept down hy fusillade, or milraillade, by musketry or 
artillery, in the streets of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Pesth, 
Baden, Venice, Milan, Naples, Rome, Palermo — in the streets of 
almost every consideiable dty oa the Continent of Europe, to say 
nothing of the martyrs of battle and siege, hai'diy need be askod.* 

jary, shin atPesUi. Seplember 2Blb ; Kossi. Fromlerof the Pupo, sluin stEotiie, Sovem- 
bet 151h ; Friiice« WlndlKUgrautz. wife oT ttia Auattlan UDishHl, skin aX I'ra^ui), ilsy 
KUi, by Behotfrom an opposite wiiiriow wliils in lior own aparlmenls, Aucrtwjjd wd 
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The intoxication of the 10th and 20th of March, seems to have 
been succeeded by 8 sullen reaction on the 21st. The intelligence 
that Milan was iu full revolt — that Eadotzky with 10,000 men had 
takea refuge in the citadel from the fury of an unarmed mob, and 
that all Lombardy was in insurrection, had, of course, its effect, and 
waa not neglected by the exceedingly ahrawd and astute men by 
whom the republican party waa led. Emboldened by events and by 
comparative freedom, these matters were not now, as formerly, 
alluded to witU "bated breath," in a corner, but were freely and 
openly discussed in cafes and restaurants. It was plain that Venice 
was anxious to imitate Milan, and brooded in sullen silence over 
some plan to effect her purpose. That the Austrian authori- 
ties should not perceive this menadng attitude of affairs waa im- 
possible. Ever provident, Mid thoughtful, however, only of thdr own 
personal safety, they, to a great extent, confided the preaervaWon of 
public order and the maintenance of municipal rule to Manin, Chief 
of the Civic Guard; while, for their own protecdon, the sentinels 
were trebled, and the courts and corridor of their palaces were in-^ 
vested'by a. large portion of tJie most reliable regiment of the 
gariTson— the regiment Orentzer.* 

UobuoirGky, al^n atTisi]kl!trt,in 3eptEIu1jcr. wure menibeis of Cka Giirnutn PurllsmFnl. 
LiohnDwaky WBS uld^do-cuDip of DoQ Oarloa of Spntn. whoD re^tdth^ nk BrLissBla. Blitru, 
*'tLe lampllgiiter of Laipsic." aleo a member of tluj PraLfcfHjct PftrUameat, was shot by 
orilor of WlbdiachgrafiU, Oclober Oth. McsBenhauser, OammonilsDt of tlie ArOademIc Le- 
gion, at "Vieiinfl, shored tho same ^Ifl, attbeeaine time and place, by ^osame sentence, for 
ttaeeamaoffenQB; ts did also Dis. Bocheranil Jellluok, editors of the "Universal Oasotta 
of Austria," a rwUcal joatnaL Of the marljra of Italy, " irtiose aamo la legion," poor tlgo 
BbbsI, the monk, Bbot at Bologna, A.ngnst Sth, 1S4P. must serve as the represeatatlra 

* The ADEtTian Ibroe at Venice In Uaroh. 134S, eonslstid of one btlpilo— comprising 
4,1)00 Italian troops Id fonr baUalions, wtth 8,600 Aiistriana and Croats in three hattillons 
—two of Germans and odd of BurAerers. Tbo Italians, (hough not In a mntlnuna state, 
WBTo not deanedtellablo: neiUior was the Maitae force of llio gnmil-sliip. ot of the 
Aisenal. At Pedua, boweva', an hour or two clislont by lailway, Baron il'Aipro had 3S 
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In the course of Tuesday, the 21at, rumors were rarculated 
throughout Venice, that the city was to be destroyed ! " A dia- 
bolical scheoie," it was said, " had been devised by Marinovieh, with 
the concurrence of Vice admiral De Maitini Pjr-.t Commls^oner of 
the Admiralty, and the cim! atil mltary Governors Palffy and 
Zichy, to bombard Ven ce tiom the surroui drag foite, and to blow 
the dty up by means of mines and other infernal devices, centering 
at the Arsenal, in event of the sli^rhteat insubord nation being 
again evinced," To the excittblo vaA crt.dulous ^ cnetians of the 
lower class nothing seemed more i robible lh<in this infernal plot" 
— mote infernal, even, than that supposed to have been subsequently 
defected at Rome. Indeed, ths idea seems not to have been with- 
out some credence even on the part of those who should have 
known better ; foi the British Oonaul General Mi Dawlins, in be 
half of the Foreign Con'iuUr corfs, dera in lei in etplinition of the 
rumor from the Austrian tuthouties The piorapt r^jondiirnas 
that no such purpose h<Kl ever been or wis then contemplttcd 
, The discovery of "the infLrnalilot found however uiidoubting 
believers in the masses, espncially among the woikmen of the 
Arsenal— the Arsenalotti — upwards of a thousand in number to 
■whom the Commandant Mwinivich had ba:,ome excessively odi 
oua, because of his seiere disc p! no his s aich o^ correction of 
abuses, and his reduct on of their w-t^es and perquisites whilst 
those of his own office hal been bv his super or? lacreasfd in le- 
ward of that veiv "ieverity In lead bo se taa to have boi,n ap 
pointed to this post e^ ressly on account of tis ftroc ty of character 
for the purpose of reforming irreguhiitiea and he is slid to h-ne 
performed the functi jns of his ippoiutment with stern fidelity to hia 

on, and one battery of ooogreio 
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masters. That fidelity and foresight cost him Lis life ; while to it 
Austiia owed the fact, among many others, that most of her fleet, 
instead of being at Venice at the period of the revolution, was in 
the harhor of Pola, on the opposite side of the Gulf, and thus in 
safety. That Marinovich was hated, however, by the ArsenaJotti, 
and, perhaps, deservedly so, cannot be doubtpd ; and even now ha 
ia spok«n of by intelligent foreigners, resident in Venice at the 
time, as " a fool-hardy brute, who rushed on his fate," * 

On the evening of the 2Ist, the Arsenalotti, on leaving the 
Arsenal at the regular hour of four, lingered in groups in the ad- 
joining campo and on the contiguous bridge, with the avowed pur- 
pose of slaying their hated Commandant — or, in the expressive 
phraseology nnd imagery of the country — " to waf<;h the wild beast 
as it issued from its lair — to assail it with std^s and biickbats— to 
knock it down and drown it!"f His life was saved this time, 
however, by the bravery and promptitude of Manln, who, having 
gfuned information of the plot, hurried to the spot with a detach- 
ment of his Civic Guard, and with infinite diiBcuhy, with a promise 
of Marinovich's immediate ruoignation of his ofiice, withdrew him 
from the bands of the enraged workmen, and conveyed him on 
board the guardship, Za Clemenza, anchored off thfe Arsenal, to 
p.Tss the night. 

That same night Manin and Tomiaaseo with other patriots 
d at the honse of the fojmer to lake counsel on the present 

rhia man's unpopulatltj ie Bitributwl to Uio fmX. alai, that, years beTurc. " he had 

Baliore •ndmartnea," who. nominally Commjmaer-in-chlef of the Auatrian navy, was 
3d under this surveUkmce of hia flteru Itcntenont; to euro him of en nnfortunate paa- 
Eot jailors ata taroly ropnkr. Eveu Marshiil Bagfaail, Louts IThlllpiic a oustodina 
10 Dnchess of Beiri, when Ler lust child was hom, was no escepUon, 
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altitude of affairs. We are told that various schemes and propo- 
sitions were discussed, Tlie first object of tie republicans had 
been triumphantly accomplished. Tbo people were armed. A 
numerous and well-appointed Civic Guard under command of Mania 
himself had been secured. The next step resolved on was to 
secure the Arsenal, which, from time imraemoiial, rightly or 
wrongly, had been viewed as the citadel of Venice. No spot in 
Venice, indeed, is more intimately associated witij its ancient great- 
ness, than its celebrated Aisenal. It was commenced in 1304 by 
Andrea Pisano, and completed in course of twenty years, although 
subsequently enlai^d and improved. Its walls and towers, macchio- 
lated and crenulated, embrace a circuit of nearly two miles. It 
has four basins ; and the dock-yards, work-sliops, foundries, &&, 
surrounding, are aloMst numberless. Its graceful arches, surmount- 
ed by antique shields and inscriptions, and its ponderous pillars 
with their chaste capitals, render its arohitecture almost as observ- 
able for decoration, as for its antiquity and strength. The Porta 
Leone, wiili ils trophies of ancient Grecian art, the anuory, with its 
strange weapons and instrmnenla of torture, the Model-room, with 
its representation of the famous Bucentaur, and its extensive I'ope- 
walk, or the tower of the Tana, erected a century and a half since, 
we among the most striking objects it presents. 

To rouse and concentrate the people who still retained a most 
enthusiastic, yet reverentiai, regard for the old Eepublic, despite all 
its traditional horrors, Manin proposed that the ancient battle-cry— 
Viva San Marco .'^with which Venice had become " Mistress of 
the Seas and the glory of the whole earth," should again bo raised. 
With the pristine splendor of Venice under the auspices of the 
Winged Lion of St. Mark, no goudoher even was so debased as not to 
be intimately familiar ; albat, he knew but little, and that but by 
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dim traditioD, of her tyraony, and nothing, of coarse, by experience. 
Viva San Marco/ In these three words was embodied whole 
centuries of most brilliant and wonderful history — yet, history 
which the humblest son of Venice could read and comprehend. 
The word eonstilutioTt, on the contrary, conveyed to his mind no 
distinct or tangible idea whafever, even wei'e it comprehensible at all. 
Viva San Marco ! became, therefore, at once the motto, aad the 
Winged Lion became the device of " Young Venice," 

On the morning of tlie 22nd, Marinovich, despite the counsel 
and entreaties of his fiiends, and especially of those of the Vice 
Admiral — Genera! De Martini, repaired, at his usual hour, to the 
Ai'senal, but not by his usual route, or to his usual entrance. He 
avoided the pilncipal portal, beside which stand the old lions of 
Athens, brougtt by " Morosini the Peloponesiaque" two centuries 
ago from Mount Hymettus, and which for more than twenty 
centuries before, even from tlie dale of the battle of Marathon, had 
stood in like manner the guardians of the capital of Greece and of 
its port, the famed Pirjeus. Not by this entrance did the doomed 
Marinovich, following the suggestion of friends, aad, prompted by a 
vain and tardy prudence, seek admission to his post ; and by this 
very act of " prudence" his fate was, perhaps, precipitated. A 
side-door at which he applied was found locked, and one of the 
conspirators who was despatched for a key appiised his comrades 
that their victim was in their power. Alarmed by the shouts of the 
approaching mob, the unhappy man, now too late, sought a hiding 
place in a tower near the Porta Nuova. But doors were burst 
open, the crowd rushed in, and, on the upper landing" of the stair- 
ease, siood the Commandant with two pistols and a drawn sword in 
his hands. " Would you take me alive or dead )" was his despe- 
rate demand. " Alive 1" was the stem reply; and instantly hia 
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weapOBa were wrested from his grasp, his body was impaled on a 
pike, and, dashed to the floor, was drag'ged by the feet down the 
staircase to the bottom. "A priest!" was the only prayer of 
the wretched man. " Next week !" was the bitter response—a 
response long since taught by his own lips to the importunate. 
Frightfully mangled — mutilated by a thousand wounds from a 
thousand weapons, long after life had Sed the infuriated Arsenalotti 
continued to insult the senseless carcase of their abhorred despot. 

" Thus died this bad man," says the official notice of his death, 
" hy the hand of God for the horrid plot to destroy n country of 
which he WIS an unworthy son," — for Marinovich was him'self by 
biith a Venetian 

This WM ]amentible, yet, deeply as we may lament, we can 
hardly wondei at the result In the eloquent woid^ of another* — 
" We deplore tho outrasji-s which lecomp mj revolutions But, the 
more violent the outrages, the moie assuied we feel that a revo/u 
hon was neceuary The violence ot those outrages will -dwijs be 
proportioned to the lerocity and ignotante of the people and tha 
ferocity and ignorance of the people will be prjpoitioned to the 
o[ pression and degradation under which they have been accustomed 
to live " But, though we may wonder not at the occurrence ot 
this bloody catastrophe, what we ma>/ wonder at, and whit, indeed, 
c-m be viewed only ■js intomprchenaible, is tho uMoe rashness of 
the unhappy man in retuinmg to the scene ot his doom Eq^ually 
incomprehensible, also, is his utter dcrelictun trom duty — i deielic- 
tion which fchould ha\e cashiered him had he survued, in not do 
manding of' Count Zichy, the Mihtary Governor, a guard for the 
post entrusted to his discretion and defence, if not for his personal 
protection; and even more incomprehensible and reprehensible is 
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llie neglect of the powera at St. Mai'k'a Place to send from tha 
ample garrison ample defence. But the old Counts Palffy and 
Zichy throughout the whole insurrection seem to have been stricken 
with judidal blindness, or to have been utterly incapacitated bj the 
exti'emity of bodily teri'or for the moat common exercise of Ilia 
most common powers. No wonder, that the superstitious masses of 
Roman Catholic Venice should have viewed the fate of this bad 
man as " a real miracle of Providence." No wonder that, aston- 
ished at his insane J'etuin to his post, after an escape from dealraclion 
BO nari'ow, it was declared in the official bulletin of his death, that, 
"by the special permission of Heaven, blinded by obstinacy, he 
rushed on a fate which saved Venice from deatruetion and insured 
ter immediate liberation from the barbarian yoke," No wonder 
that, on every wall and every column of Venice, on the evening of 
the same day, appeai'cd in flaming posters these startling words — 
" &iudizio di Dio ! Viva Maria Salvaln'ce di Veneina ! Viva 
la Mepublica Veneta ! Viva f Italia ! Viva Pio Nvno ! Tha 
infamous traitor who for years tyrannized cruelly over all in hia 
power — the vile Satrap of the AuJic iniquities of Vienna — tha 
hated too! of crime, has, by God's hand, been stricken with that 
chastisement so long merited and defied ! His hand — his soul 
sold to Austria,— th listed only for blood I God's finger, like that of 
the angel of Israel in %ypt, marked the last hour of his perfidy. 
Blind to all he had seen, deaf to all he had heard, he mshed on 
his doom. Ho died — died in torments — a second Prina !" * 

The slaughter of Marinovich was the breath which loosened the 

• Piins-Ohief of PoHoo of Mlliin nnder the Freneli tnle— tarn in pleoia by the people 
In bha BUeels. It Is aaid Ihat tlie man who Btracfc Maiinovich the futal blow was suTise- 
qnently appointed chief beepct of the h'orest «r the Montollo above Ttaviao, and atler- 
narda a masF^ wotknian in the Atstiual. fi position which he held until tlie final 
o&pitnlallan. 
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avalanche ! One might suppose that the prior slaughter of five of 
thdc unoffending fellow-citi^ens would moia effectually have roused 
the Venetians. And it had roused them. To that rash act, doubt- 
less, is directly traceable this second — this retribuliye deed of hlood. 
Deeply had vengeance been swoin, and with difficulty had its im- 
mediate gratification been postponed by the more wise republican 
chiefs. An attempt, which, on the 18th, could have met only cer- 
tain defeat, on the 22nd might prove, and did prove, triumphantly 
successful. There was on the 18th no Civic Guard— the people had 
110 arms — and the very act which roused popular insubordination 
demanded a popular police for the maintenance of order. The 
Civic Guard was secured— arms were secured, and the return of Ma- 
rinovich to the Aisenal on the morning of the 22nd, and the scene 
of violence which ensued, affording a pretest for an immediate de- 
mand for the (iehvery of that important post to the protection of 
the Civic Guard, would almost seem to justify the popular belief in 
the special providence of God. No doubt the schemes of the repub- 
licans were wisely conceived and deeply laid; but they could hardly 
have embraced — yet might oot very deeply deploie — the death of 
Marioovich, since his life had been saved only the evening previous 
with great difficulty, and only by the unlooked-for appearance of 
Manin with his Civic Guard at the Arsenal ; while his ultimate 
doom was the direct result of a rashness so utterly fool-hai'dy, that 
it must have been utterly unforeseen. No doubt Manin was ready 
with his citizen soldiery to march to the Arsenal, or to any other 
important point, at an instant's warning, on that momentous 22nd 
day of March ; and had Count Zichy been equally I'eady with his 
Groats, he would never have been forced to sign a disgraceful eapitu- 
lalion, and the Mistiness of the Adriatic would not that day, at least, 
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The death of Marinovich wsis the torch to the Revolution of 
Venice, and, in a space of time inorediWy brief, tiie entire raty was 
in a bUze of conflagration ! From Mestre to the Lido, from Bura- 
no to the Giudecca, went up the wild slogan — '' ^-aori lo Slrani&ro ! 
Morte ai Tedeschi .'" Away with the foreigners ! Death to the 
Germans I This was the signal for Mania to act. At the head of 
only two hundred men of the Civic Guard, led by Major Olivieri, 
he marched at once to the Arsenal by way of the Molo, and pereinpto- 
riiy demanded the keys. The demand was refused. The gates 
were lien forced, the most important posts were occupied without 
cffiision of blood, tbe armory wa5 entered and its contents distiibuted, 
and the acting Commandant, Vice- Admiral De Martini, was made 
prisoner. Members of the Civic Guai'd to the number of more 
than five hundred had now reached the spot, and the Arsenal was 
declared to be in their possession. Major Bodai, at the head of a 
body of marine troops, made up principally of Venetians, having 
ordered them to fire on a comp<iny of the Guard encountered on the 
Via dei Giardiiti,'* was not only disubLved, but was impaled on his 
own sabre by one of his own liputenants The soldiers then grounded 
their arms, tore oat the Austiian pompoa fiom their caps and re- 
placed it with the tricolor cockade This example was followed by 
all the Italians of the ganison, by al! the Arsenalolli, as well as by 
all the naval ti'oops on the spot. The artillery battalion of Qrent- 
zers which had come up and opposed the guns of the Civic Guard, 
— (which guns subsequently proved not to have been charged) — 
with loaded cannon and lighted linstocks, laid down their arms on 
the first invitation. All the vessels, as well as all the arms and mu- 
nitions of war contained in the Arsenal fell, of course, into the bands 
of Manin, and the free tri-color superseded the imperial red and 

* A street IcAdiQg to the Pabllo Gaidoiu. 
16* 
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white at the p«ak of the guard-port corvette. Immediately nomi- 
nating Col. Graziani to the command, already twice vacated in a 
single day, the eloquent Advocate addressed tha multitude in a few 
of those vigorous sentences which ho bo well knew how to make 
effective. Then unfolding the glorions old standard of St. Mark 
found in the Arsenal, and drawn forth, at length, after a lapse of 
fifty years, from some secret receptacle of the past, he led the people 
up the Moio, a distance of more than a mile, with shouts of " Viva 
SaK Marco / Viva la MepubUca /" to the great square of tho 
capital. 

" But where, dunng the enactment of these strange scenes, was 
the Austrian garrison of more than sis thousand men which held 
possession of Venice t" The question may well he asked, and it is 
as easily answered. They were in their respective harracks ! 
"And the civil and militai'y Governors, Counts Palffy and Zichy, 
where were they !" They were in the vice-regal palace, almost he- 
aide themselves with terror, vainly seeking counsel from their equally 
terrified counsellors ! The incompetence — the cowardly inaction of 
these men is incredible ! Not one measure had they taken to arrest 
the insurrection now raging in Venice ! They had not enforced 
respect to the flag they had sworn to mtuntain with their blood, but 
had suffered it to be torn down and replaced by a symbol of I'ebel- 
lion. They had not sought to secure the safety of the German 
troops, nor the loyalty of the Italian ; while Venetians were per- 
mitted to retain undisturbed possession of the Arsenal and of the 
corvette which protected the port. Palffy was a Hungarian ; but 
he had passed most of hia life in Italy and was personally exceed- 
ingly popular. He was ex-officio President of the Central Congre- 
gation, Sabregandi, a. Venetian, bang his Vice-Preadent. A son 
of his, fell at Presburg in '49, fighting agwnst the Hungariaoa. Tho 
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house of Palffy-Shandor is said to be one of the oldest, nohlest, and 
weaUhiest in Hungary. 

Zichy was also of Ilungarian origin, and helonged to a nohle, 
powerful, and Eomewhat extensive family. He had three brothers, 
and the name frequently occurs in the. story of Austria and Hun- 
gary in '48-9. It was, possibly, a son of his who was hanged by 
Goi^y as a traitor. In his early life he had bean a brave, high- 
toned soldier ; but now, thongh but fifty years old, emasculated by 
dissipation and prematurely old, he had long felt his incapacity for 
the responsible station he filled, and had desired recall fo Vienna. 
That desire should have been gratified. It was not. Wiien, there- 
fore, he did return, it was in deep disgrace, only to be rendered yet 
deeper by the sentence of a court-martial.* 

* Tbere Is some romnnre attached to Connt Zioby'B cireer— if Tumur Is not even Meer 

was snziom to man-j bar, auri flnallj' went with her to Bohemia, wherB tbey Lad two 
cliildren. Bobsequently he geve her s castle in Hungary ODd married a nolila lady, at 
Peath. PK^dent of Ibe Coundi at Paath, Imperial ConnBcnor at Vienna, irommaadaat 
of Fiume— floallj he waa Mnt lo Venice. Mere he Is eoid to have led a most llcanUona 
lib, aod the I'rIiieGis of Belglojoso attriliates bis remarkable inarmn«! of pnrpoee to an 
Intriene wllli a UUanew girl of the bumblcat eitnidfoi, of whom he was foollsblf Rmd. 
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On the morning of tLe 22d of March, there appeared in the offi- 
cial Gazette a nolJce fram the Central CoDgregation of the city of 
Venice, that, in view of insisting emergendas, it bad been thought 
proper to invite to n seat in its counsels some of the most exten- 
sively-known and highly *«tecmed of the dtizens of the place, not 
memhers of that boiJy. In accordance with this notice, there as- 
sembled, at the hour of ten of that morning, at the Palace of tho 
Municipality, the Podesta Cori'er, with the six Assessors and their 
Secretary, tc^ethei' with the citizens Eeali, Eevedin, Avesani, Pin- 
cherle, Castelli, and Costi, who liad been invited, aa mentioned, to 
assist in the deliberations. Thus assembled, they were discussing 
the state of affairs and the measures proper to be taken, when 
intelligence arrived that the hated Colonel Maiinovich, Command- 
ant of the Aisenal, had been killed by the Arseaaloiti, and that 
Olivieri, Chief of the Civic Guard of the Sesliere di Castello, in 
which the Arsenal is situated, had with his troop occupied tlie 
place, and had despatched another ti'oop to take possession of tho 
Goleita Guardaporto, or Guard-ship, La. Chmensa, a corvette of 
Mxteen guns, lying at anchor in the Canal of St. Maik. Almost 
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immediately upon tHa startling announcement appeared the Advo- 
cate Angelo Mengaldc^* Commandant of the Civic Guard, who had 
been previously commissioned by. the Municipal Coundl (o wait on 
the civic and military Governors of Venice,- Counts Palffy and 
Zichy, and demand the evacuation of the Arsenal by the -Croats, 
He now reported, that he had been favored with an audience by 
these functionaries, in presence of the Vice Admiral Martini and the 
council of the government ; that, Jn reply to his demand, it was 
remarked, that the requisitions of the Municipality were rapidly in- 
creasing, and ilat it was to be apprehended, that, were even the 
demand now advanced acceded to, like those which had already 
been granted, still other demands would he preferred, and order in 
the city would not yet be restored. It was desirable, therefore, 
frankly to be advised of the real intentions of the city. To this 
Mengaldo answered, that order would not be restored until all 
means of defence and otTence were yielded to the citizens. " Why, 
that is neither more nor leas than abdication I" cried Palffy. "It 
can not be granted. Nevertheless, you are desired to request the 
Municipal Council to present itself before the government, and 
explfun the wishes of the people." But scarcely had this refusal to 
surrender the Arsenal lo the people been uttered, before shouts ia 
the Piazza beneath the windows of the Palace announced that sur- 
render to be already complete ! 

• Itl8notiinpmbible,tlist the ftthar of lie AdYamta Hui^ldo was tha Chavalier of 
tbat Dune, nlth nhom Lord Bjroaliad s swliumlog mstcb InlSlS, et Venice, together 
with an Ugglisbintui maaei Sintt Ueiigaldo vaa then SO. Smtt 9G, Bjnm SO. Bjron 
look the palm. He wea In tbe wster four hours and twenty minutes, and swam soma 
fBuTDtavB miles, scfl up the whole length of tho grand canal, from the dlrseUon of the 
Udo towards Basta Chiara. On leaving Yenlce. Bjtod gava his trieai Mengaldo. as a 
la^i^inUr, a cross of tbo LifiioaiPBi/itaeur found at WatetlooL Ths cbevBlier had been 
b^mself decorated by Tjapoleon. 
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The Asaeffilily having heard the report of Mergaldo, at once 
despatched a deputation, consisting of the Podestft, with the dele- 
gates Micliiel, Medin, Aveaani, Pincherle, Fabris, and Mengaldo 
himself, to wait on \he two Governors, and demand, that, for the 
tranqiliUity of the eity, and to prevent the needless effusion of 
blood, the government should be reposed in the hands of the dti- 

It was nearly four o'clock when this deputation was introduced 
inio the preaenee of the Civil Governor, whom they found surround- 
ed by his council. It was received with hitter reproaches by Count 
Palffy, who declared that imputations against the government had 
been circulated among the people for the express purpose of causing 
agitation ; and, proceeding to enumerate them, he pronounced 
them, with great vehemence, utterly false, and was pouring out 
indignant denunciations without stint, when he was unceremonious- 
ly interrupted hy Avesani, with the remark — " Are we invited 
here, as formerly, to be reproached, or to negotnte?" At this cool 
interruption, the old Count became yet more furious, but observed 
that his words were directed not to Avtsani, hut to the Podesta 
and the others who had promised, that, upon the giiuting of the 
people's wishes respecting a Civic Guard, ordei should be restored ; 
whereas, both the disorder and the demands were on the increase. 
He concluded hy stalJng, that the Government Council was now 
assembled to hear these demands, and to decide whether they were 
sudi aa could be discussed. To this harangue the Podesta replied, 
that the present deputation had been sent hy the Munidpality to 
communicate to his Excellency measures it was deemed indispensa- 
ble to adopt, in order to prevent bloodshed, and that the Advocate 
Avesani would now, in its hehalf, present them. 

Avesani at once took the tloor. He said that the Governor must 
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be aware, that no ordinary demand was to be made, or of which 
the Council of Government could have cognizance ; that all dia- 
Biinulation was vtun ; that there was no time to he lost ; that no 
reply wonid, therefore, be made to hia Escellency's speech, nor 
would any dieeuBaion be admitted on the rights of the people, or 
the cause of their agitation, or the tardy eoncessiona of the govern- 
ment. Eveots demanded instant decision, and that decision must be 
this — " The Austrian Government abdicate its power !" 

"If that he your demand," iodignantly rejoined Palffy, rising 
from his ch^r, " I at once renounce all power, and, in accordance 
with my instructions, repose it in the hands of the Military Governor. 
Henceforth the city will treat only with him." 

Avesani rephed, that lie had but the moment before, by an acci- 
dental opening of the door, caught a glimpse in the passage of 
Count Zichy, Commandant of the city and fbrtificatjons, and desired 
that he might be atonce summoned to hear the demand and return 
his re'!pou''p The lequest wis conceded and theCuil Goiemor 
immediately announced to his m litiij coll'-iguo that the deputa- 
tion had prefeirpd demand'-, which it was mipo'sible should be 
entertained by himself and council, and thit, theieforp, he deposed 
e^ his powers into the h^nds of the Commandant of the City and 
Forts; desiring him at the same time to spare, as much as was con- 
sistent with the disehai^e of his stem duties, that monumental and 
beautiful capital, which they both loved so much. The Commandant 
expressed surprise at this request and pronounced it inadmissable. 
His long residence in Venice, he said, had inspired him with pro- 
found affection for her ; but, much as he loved Venice, his duty 
was dearer than her welfare, and this duty, he added, would be rig- 
orously discharged., 

" Then our demand is refused?" said Avesani. "Bait so; but 
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Upon your Excellency will rest all the bloodshed which this 
announcement will cause." 

" Your demand I'equirea modification," was the condliatory 
response. 

" Modification !" cried Avesani : " It is too late I" and he at once 
began reading tenns of aMication already drawn up, which he held 
in his hand : — 

" IsL The German troops, and all troops not Italian, will evacu- 
ate Venice. The Italian troops will remMO." 

"Impossible !" exclaujed the Count. " We will fight 1" 

" Be it so," quietly rejoined the Advocate, about to depart ; " wa 
will fight." 

" But to consent to such a demand would cost me my head !" 
faltered the Governoi'. 

" There are more heads in peril than your Excellency's just at 
present," dryly answered Avesani. 

" But my orders from Vienna — ■" 

"Your Excellency will receive no further orders from Vienna." 

" A few hours for reflection — " 

" Ifot a moment ! Too much IJme has been already wasted ! 
Each hour, each minute, the work of blood may begin ! The 
demand is Spartan — it requii'es a Spartan answer." 

" But a portion of the troops'* — began the Count — " should they 
be unwilling to depart — " 

" Every Teuton must go, or his blood be on his own head 1" was 
the stern response. " There can be no half measures now — no tem- 
porizing." 

" Then the demand must be accorded," said Zichy, sadly. 

" The second demand," continued the Advocate is this — " The 
troops shall depart immediately for Trieste, and by sea." 
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" Bat I cannot prevent the troops fj'om rejoining their respective 
corps, and thej must depart under protection of the forta," urged 
the Count, 

" The forla, also, must be evacuated," replied Avesani. " Besides, 
the Venetians have no wish to present to their brothers of the pro- 
vince a body of troops, of which they have themselves become tired 
and are happily free ; in fact, we have no wish for a single AnstrLin 
soldier on our Lombardo-Veneto soil !" 

The Count attempted to reply, but every objection was cut short 
by the declaration, that discussion was impossible, and that tho de- 
mand must either be accorded, or responded to by force. 

" Then it is accorded," said Zichy. 

" The third demand," continued Avesani, " is this" — " The mate- 
rial of war of every kind remains at Venice." 

There was the same refusal, the same persistency, the same final 
forced accord. 

" 4lji. The military chests rem^n at Venice." 

" But the pay of the troops and their transportation" — 

" Both shall be provided," interrupted the Advocate. 

" And the extra pay for three montlis, which is always paid to 
the soldier on his discharge ?" inquired the Count. 

This demand was, at first, opposed, but was finally granted. The 
fourth condition was then agreed 'to like its predecessors. The 
fifth and final demand wat this — " The two Governors shall remain 
as hostages for the complete execution of the Convention," 

To this Count Palffy most earnestly objected. Possibly the old 
man's perceptions of peril in longer continuance at Venice, and his 
desire to depart were quickened at the moment by the shout of 
the slaughterers of Marinovich beneath the windows — " One more !' 
He ui'ged, that, having resigned his office before the Convention was 
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opened, and having talten no part in it, the measure could have no 
propriety with reference to him. He appealed, ako, lo Avesani, 
whether he had not always deported liimsclf In office as a man of 
honor, undeserving treatment hke this? 

" Yes," replied the Advocate, " ymi have always acttd with 
honor and affection towards Venice until recently ; but, during the 
three months last past, you have committed grave faults, and have 
been guilty, of acts of oppression even surpassing your orders from 
Vienna — your orders from that rajui who boasts himself the Nestor 
of diplomacy — Hettemicb, yet, whose obstinate and blind opposi- 
tion to the torrent of the time has conducted the Austrian monarchy 
to the very verge of the precipice." 

Count Zichy, also, objijcted to being ret^ned as a hostage. 
Necessarily, in the execution of the Convention, he should be tho 
last to leave. Why, therefore, subject him to the mortification of a 
specific condition to the same effect? And he was so indent in hia 
entreaties, that some members of the deputation iiiterpose(r in hU 
behalf. 

" Well," said A vesanf, yielding, at length, to the general solidta- 
tJoD, and extending his band to the Count — "give me your word of 
honor, General, that you will be the last to depart, and your wish 
shall be observed." 

This parole ■<iit&, of course, given, and a stipulation was embodied 
in the Convention, that a steamer should be placed at the disposi- 
tion of his Excellency to transport himself and suite, with the last 
remiuning soldiera from Venice. It was, also, stipulated, at the 
instance of the Count, that transportafjon should be provided for 
the families of all the civil and luilitaiy ofEcei's, and for those of the 
soldiers. The convention was then executed in duplicate, one of 
the original documents being placed in the bands of his Excellency, 
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the Lieutenant Field Marshal, hta Commandant of the City and 
Fortfl of Venice, Count Zichy, and the other being committed to tha 
deputation, to bo solemnly deposited in the archives of the city. 

It ivaa now six o'clock, two hours having been consumed in these 
important transactions, and the deputation, departing from the 
Palace, proclaimed to the people, assembled in immense multitudes 
in the Place St. Mark, that the Austiian rule in Venice had ceased. 

Such were the circurastaneea attending the capitulation of the 
Austrian Government in Venice, on the 22nd day of March, 1848. 
We are left in doubt upon no point in the enljro transaction, inas- 
much as a prewse and detailed account of the whole inlervien', 
signed by the deputation, appeared in placard the same evening, 
posted at every corner, to which was subjoined the Convention 
itself and a Proclamation to the people.* The Convention was as 
follows : — 

" Eia Excellency, the Signor Count Luigi Palffy, Governor of 
the Province of Venice, in order to avoid an effusion of blood, and, 
having been informed by his Excellency, the Count Giovanni Correr, 
the Podesta of Venice, and by the Municipal Assessoi's, and by other 
dIJzeDS delegated for. the purpose, that this would be impossible, 
except upon the conditions underscribed — deposed his powers into 
the bauds of Hia Excellency, the Signor Count Ferdinando Zichy, 
Commandant of the City and Forta, warmly recommending to the 
said Signor Commandant to exercise great consideration for this 

• " Caiietlilasitine I'd Gi/eerwi Avstriacoia Veneaia, Addi S2 Xarzo, 1S46. Dal 
Wrario Pigiro MUtai <il Pimte di & JfoiM. (7!p. Merle.)' This Biagulai decn- 
ment it now uceedlnsly iwe-sU eoplea found on tha reCiuii of thd Austrlsns liavinj 
been deslioTed, together wiUi all olhet records of the rovolnUon or repnblic of '43-9, 
whataoeYer — the only o^sjjlea spared being l^ose ia the aroh1ye« of Uie foreign ConsalatfS. 
'Deie^liiiaorawpjofiMa"OapitolMiime''tii tbe possession ofa Venetian at the piesent 
Umo would be deemetl wairaot for Instant arrest. 
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beautiful and monumental city, for which he (Count FalSy) had 
always pvoftsaed the most vivid affection and the most loyal attach- 
ment, and which it afforded him pleasure anew to repeat. In con- 
sequence of this recommendation, tHe Signor Count Zicby, impressed 
with the urgency of circumstances, and with the same desire to avoid 
useless effusion of blood,* hiis agreed with the -undersigned to 
establish the following Convention : — 

1. — From this moment the civil and military government, both 
of land and sea, ceases, being remitted to the hands of a Provision- 
al Government to be established, and now assumed by the citizens 
uadersigned. 

2. — The troops of the Regiment Klnsky, as well as of that of 
the Croats, the Artillery of land, the corps of Engineers, shall 
abandon the city and all the forls, and all the Italian troops and the 
Italian officers shall remiun at Venice. 

3. — The mathriel of war, of every kind, shall remiun at Venice. 

4. — The transportation of the ti'oops shall ensue immediately, by 
all possible means, by the way of Trieste, by sea, 

5. — The families of the officers and soldiers shall depai't, and 
shall be protected, and means of transportation provided for them, 
by the Government about to be instituted. 

6. — AH civil officere, Italian and not Italian, shall be protected in 
their persons, fainilies and goods. 

7. — Hi^Exceilency, the Signor Count Zichy, gives his parola d' 
onore to remain the last in Venice, to secure the execution of the 
above conditions. A steamer will be plitced at the disposal of His 



mid bsjoDOls, if ttiere la 
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Excellency for the transportation of hia person, and lie persona of 
his suite, and tLoae of the last soldiers who shall remain. 

8. — All the chesls shall remain, sufficient money for the pay and 
transportation of the troops being taken out. The pay shall be 
given for tbree months. 

Executed in douhle original. (Signed) Count Zichy, Field Mar- 
bhal, Commandant of the City and Forls, Giovanni Oorrer, Lui^ 
Wicliiel, Dataico Medin, Pietro Fabria, Gio. Francesco Avesani, 
Angelo Mengaldo, Comiaandant, Leone Pincberle: witnesses, 
Francesco Dott. Beltrame, Antonio Muzzaui, Costantino Alberti."* 

The following Proclamation completed the placard : — 

" VIVA vBKEziA 1 VIVA l'italia ! 

Citizens ! the victory is ours without blood ! The Austrian 
Government, civil and military, is fallen I Honor to the bravo 
Civic Guard! The undei'^gned, your fellow-citizens, have stipula- 
ted a solemn Treaty. A Provisional Government will be instituted ; 
meanwhile, compelled by the necessity of the moment, it has been 
assumed temporarily by the undersigned. The Treaty will be pub- 
lished this day in an appropriate supplement bf our Gazetio. Viva 
Venezia! Viva P Italia / 

Vbbice, March 22, 1S48." 

This Proclamation, like the preceding documents, lore the --ign \ 
tares of Cdrrer, Podesta, Michiel, and Medin, Munitpil Asoessoia, 
Fabria, Central Deputy, Mengaldo, Commandant of the Civio 
Guard, Avesani, Advocate,} and PinchLrif, Hebrew Banker 

• 'Lilenil trsBsialLon. The military cheste proved [o conWn 30,000,1)00 Anstriao Lira— 
olwnt 16,0011,000 : the " materiel ot war" amounMil to 30,00(1 mostfta, wfUi othm arms ; 
the Itillan Bolrtiera lenislnliig were nearij 4,nOO In number, ana the (Grouts onfl Gennaos 
eenloffnesrljS.OOO. 

t " The Bovolallons, Dot obIji of Italj. but of all Europe bave heea raised and dlredi-d 
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Thus fell the Austrian power in Vemee, with not one effort to 
maintain it! Never was there exhibited a more extraordinfuy in- 
stanc« of the paralyzing efect <rf panic A well-appoint«d garri- 
son of nearly seven thoiisaad troops, in full and unquestioned poa- 
seEBion of a city like Venice, easily held, laid down their arms at the 
bidding of a mere mob — (so far as power was concerned)— without 
attempting a single blow ' Well mij this event be \ie*sed as 
among the most wonderlul of all the wonderful events of thit re 
markaUe ejoch, and, if it astonished dl to whose knowltd^e ,t 
came, hardlj leas did it astomsh those hj whose cool intrepiditj ind 
dogged peiBistency, it hul been awomjlished In \iew of the piti- 
able and humiliating scene of the capitulation in the Go\ernoi''s 
Palace, theie must be admitted, loi its CDrnpreheoaioD, either a 
most impo'iing diiplay of energy on one side, or the presence of the 
most abject and deplorable iinbii-ihty and cowirdioe on tiie othi,r 
Judging fiom the detailed icpjitof this conf^ience, of which tiaiis 
lation has been given, and which it is not surprising tlie Austrian 
government should have subsequently manifested some zeal to sup 
press it, it is probable there was no lack of dther. The Advocates 
Avesani and Mengaldo pioved themselves brave, firm men ; and the 
Counts Palffy and Zichy proved themselves very arrant eowards,* 

by lawyers." 80 »rs tbs London Times. In Venice, Manin, Avessnl, gna Mangeldo ; ia 
Floreni:?, GnstuSil; la Milan, CuaUi; iL HDngBry. Kussuth; and oameions leu promi- 



• Ot one of tbeae n-oraics, it 1b related, that, tertifle. 


1 bj the tragedj 1 




loh, he retired to 1 


he emergod only wlieu informed tbat Ha mnst sign : 


artieleaofMpimI 


"Klchaidwaa himself i^iilni" nod, tbMiklngGod Uis 


LlLemishtn™ 


In peace, lio at once seat^id Limsclt at Ublc, and co 
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80 rapidly bad the events traaspired which have bean det»led, 
that the ,Bun had been gofie but an hour when the capitulation 
was proclaimed to the immense multitude which now swarmed the 
Place St. Mark. Atnong these were about two thousand of the 
Civic Guard, with their chief, Manin, at their head, who, in re- 
sponse to enthusiastic Vivas, addressed them in one of his brief but 
fiery harangues. He told them that their freedom was achieved — 
that a Provisional Government would be at once declared — that the 
independence of all Italy would follow, cemented by a Republican 
union to be ratified at Rome. Thus eai'ly in the struggle did 
Manin put forth the pi'inciple of Mazzlui — the independence — not 
slooe of Venice and Lombavdy, but the independence, union, and 
republicanism of all Italy. And it was amid enthusiastic shouts of 
Viva V Italia ! Viva Sepublica ! that tbis eloquent man thus con- 
cluded: — " Venetians! I know that you love me,* and, in the 
name of that love, I know you will permit me to enjoin upon you 
moderation and order. Be joyous I — be exultant! — it ia your 
right ! — it is your duty ! But you will never forget to conduct 
yourselves with the dignity and propriety of men worthy to be 
free." 

The articles of the Convention were carried out without delay ; 
and the three thousand Croats and Germans were embarked for 
Tiiest*. This evacuation, however, was not unattended with some 
little excitement, wbieb, in one instance, menaced results, which 
might have utterly changed the whole face of aflwrs. The third 
ai'ticle of the Convention declared — " The material of war of all 
kinds shall remain at Venice." Under this article the soldiere were 
required to leave behind them their arms. This the German 
Kinsky regiment refused to do. Indignant at what was deemed 
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designed disgrace, General Culoz ordered tb dien back to tlieir 
casertna, which was on the Miva dei/ii Schiavoni, looking upon thu 
Port, and hai'ricaded the portalb. Gun-boats, brought np from the 
Arsenal, were moored opposite, tu hatter them dowa ; but the 
bra?e fellows absolutely and btuhbornly persisted in ignoring the 
disgraceful condition of Zichj'a convention for houta— some say for 
days. Manin, on the other hand, as ohslJuately inaiated on literal 
compliance with the terms of the capitulation ; but he was over- 
ruled by his culleagues, and unwisely the regiment was suffered to 
depart with the honors of wai'. 

That same evening, the 23nd of March, at nine o'clock, the fort- 
ress of Malghera, which defends the approach to Venice on the 
west, was occupied by the Civic Guard of Mestre ; and on the suc- 
ceeding night, the fort of San Felice, which guards the entrance to 
the port of Chioggia, some twenty miles distant from Venice, was 
taken possession of by the eiljaens of the former place, and all the 
other forls and batteries which drcle the Lagune shortly shared 
the same (ate. 

The possession of these fortreaaffi, and especially, of that of Mal- 
ghera, was of the utmost importance. Had they not been sur- 
rendered, they could not have been taken, and the redstance of 
Venice would have been materially shortened. 

Immediately upon the execution of the Convention, the deputa- 
tion of seven by which it had been signed, and by which tempo- 
rary rule in Venice 1i ad been assumed, appointed one of their number, 
Angelo Mengaldo, to act as Chief of the Civic Guard, in place of 
Manln, who had previously resigned ; and, investing the foitner with 
their powei's, gave him in charge to form a Provisional Govern- 

!, the Counts Zichy and Palffy I'emained prisoners on 
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jxirole in their palaces. Two daj3 afterwards, they were both em- 
barked with their suites on a steamtr for Trieste. The hght ia 
which their conduct was viewed ty the Iini>erial Government at 
Vienna may be inferred frara the fact, that Zicby was subsequently 
condemned by a court-mattial at Olmutz,* and that the humiliating 
apology of PalSy met with cool indifference. In this apology, or 
" explanation," the Count expresses " aa afBicting feeling of aor- 
TOw," which, no doubt, he felt — for the loss of Venice ; but he 
solemnly protests, that he not only took no part in the capitulation 
of the gamson, but was absolutely in ignorance of the event until 
it had transpired! He states, that, immediately upon the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, he perceived the necessity of placing 
unlimited power into tlie hands of Ihe Military Governor, which he 
accordingly did, agreeably to existing laws, at two o'clock, p.m., on 
the 22d of March ! Subsequently, he asserts, he was placed under 
guard in his own apai'tmeiit, and was conducted to the steamer for 
embarkation, without being suffered to communicate with any one 
but his escort. On the S6th of March, he made a full and detailed 
report of tiie whole affair to tiie ministry, Ilis concluding words 
are these : — " All then must bo convinced, that I neglected no duty 
either before or after the unfortunate catastrophe, as a servant of 
the state and as a man of honor." But poor Count Palffy'a hopes 
deceived him. "AH" were noi "convinced." Indeed, very few 
were convinced of anything — save Lis own deplorable weakness and 
incapacity. 

On the morning of Thui'sday, the 23rd of March, the Piazza of 
St. Mark contained all Venice. Two battalions of the Civic Guard 

• From Trieste. Ziohy b aald to have repalrod (fl Jellaabicli at A^am. whanco ho des- 
pntolied an apologj for his eonaoct, to Vii'nna. OrJi^red W a fortress in Slleala, he wsa 
there put nnder amst Conflemned at Olmulz, he waasoot to Klagenfiitll, bnt nm 
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were drawn out by their Commandant, Mengaldo, and amid enthu- 
siastic shouts, whicli echoed throughout that roagmficent sijuare — 
shouts, which, for more than half a century, had be«n hushed — 
Viva Veneda ! Viva San Marco/ Viva Hepublieaf Viva 
ritalia! Fitw jl/awin /—the Republic was proclaimed, a Provi- 
sional Government was nominated, and upon the tri-eolot of liberty 
was solemnly invoked a benediction, by Monico, the venerable Pa- 
triarch of Venice.* The members of the ProviMonal Government 
were nine in number — Daniels Manin, President, and Minister of 
Foreign AHairs; Nicolo Tommaaeo, Minister of Worship and In- 
Btruetion ; Antonio Paoluzzi, Minister of Marine ; Jacopo Castellii 
of Justice; Francesco Solera, of War; Pietro PiUeocapa, of Public 
Works ; Francesco Canieiata, of Unance ; Leone Pincherle, a Jew, 
of Commerce ; and Angelo TofEfli, Artiere,'\ who had been efficient 
with the people, who was connected with the Cabinet as Minister of 
Arls, though without portfolio, or specific trust. 

Among the earliest decrees of the Provisional Government was 
that establisliing a standard, which, as the symbol of the Republic 
of Venice of the nineteenth century, was thenceforth to float from 
the masts of SL Mark, so long as that republic continued to stand. 
The standard of the Old Republic, which for fourteen centuries had 
led the Ocean-Queen to glory, had been of royal pui^le or of snowy 



of 650 iitiesla marching stonnd thu Plasui *Ltli ball «a& book, croBS aoil oed. 
Council at Vienna, in ilfl pri^ammo of the ceromony, prraoribad "i B> 
lioraea,"— a preMTlpHon wonaerfally " Gsrniait to tlio matter," bbjs Bjron, 
tLo event In 8 letter to Murray. "AfliMoli and tuul liorses" In SL Mart 
bflJgo and twelve lovvers in lljde Fark! 
t ArHsui. Toifoli «B8 a tdlor. In UkB mmnM, " Aibat Ouvrier," in : 
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white,* chavged with the device of the Winged Lion of St. Marlt in 
gold. The standard of t!io New Republic was of three colors — 
greet) nearest the Btaif, white in the middle, red at the end, while 
above, on a white field bordered by the three colors, was the goldeu 
lion ; — the flag thus tmiting the symbols and associations of the 
Venice of the past with those of the Italy of the present. The de- 
cree by which this standard was instituted, beai's date March 27, 
and tlius concludes : — " The tricolor is tlie common banner of all 
Italy, implying Italian unity. The lion is the special symbol of one 
of the Italian &mily." 

But no celebration in Venice is complete which is not conse- 
cra(«d by the solemnilJea of her religion. Upon all great occasions, 
an ancient painting of the Madonna, said to have been executed by 
St. Luke, which is preserved among tlie most pi'edous treasures of 
the cathedral, is exposed to the gaze and adoration of the people. 
A similar p>unting is seen at Florence. This picture is said to Iiave 
worked many miracles. In the autumn of '91, it, was eifposed for 
the worship of all Venice, and wiis even canied in procession around 
the Square of SL Mark, wiili a \iew to the cessation of a protracted 
season of rain, which it was apprehended would blast the vin- 
tage — albeit, no effect on the heavens was otiservable. But 
now, it was not to implore, but to celebrate a miracle, that the old 
painting was exhibited to the people ; and no wonder that the 
Venetians, superstitious beyond all belief, in view of the extraordinary 
occurrences of the twenty-four hours last past, should cry out, as 
they did, with one voice, when the Madonna was elevated before 
their eyes — " The downfall of Marinovich, the Virgin's first miracle !" 

* Botb colors nre titsd by cbronlclen: bat purple hta tiie preference. At tlie impfiiil 
curoimlion at Mtlan in ISSS, Venica was represtnlsd by b slBadira of purple witb b blBJon 
cf azure and Fraor^U—tbe sky soil tbeses. 
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In this general and enthusiastic inauguration of the RepuhUc of 
Venice, only two merabers of the numerous coi'jis of foreign con- 
suls officially participated. These were the Cousui-General of 
France, and the Consul of the United States — the late William A. 
Spai'lis of South Carolina ;* and, of these two, the latter was hy far 
the most prominent. In person, he assisted at the celebration ; and 
the bright stripes and stars of our own glorious republie waved fra- 
ternally beside the tri-color of young Italy, amid exultant shouts — 
" Viva gli Stati Uniti ! Viva la grande Eepuhliea ! Viva H Con- 
sole .Americano !" It was a strange spectacle this recognition of an 
ancient republic, so long dead, once more revived, by a sister repub- 
lic six thousand miles distant, which had been struggling into birth 
when tiie other was ceasing to exist ! The prompt recognition of 
the Venetian republic by the American Consul met a hearty re- 
sponse from President Manin; and, in an autographic note, bearing 
date the 24lh, warm gratification is expressed; and the hour of 
one of that'day is designated by the Provisional Government for 
special audience. 

The first ofEcial act of the Pi-ovisiona! Govei'nraont was most 
commendable ; it was to assure security to all strangers in Venice 
of whatsoever nation, or political creed. The second was equally 
so : it was to adopt as " Sons of the Eepuhlic" the sons of Eugenio 
Zen, who fell in the massacre of the 18th of March, in the Piazza 
of St. Mark — a decree as profoundly politic as it was just. On the 
samo day a Provisional government was proclaimed by the towns of 
Eovigo, Treviso, and Udine, which towns, together with all other 

• Mr. Sparks died of cbolora at Venice dnriDs the bombarilmeiit ty tUe AostrisDS, 
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provinces of the old Venetian republic on terra firma, very shortly 
sent in their adh^ions. Each of these provinces, it; was decreed, 
should depute to Venice three counsellors, which counsellora uniting 
with three otheis elected by the Capital herseH^ should on the lOth 
of the ensuing month, assemble in the Ducal Palace, appoint a 
president, adopt rules for their own government, and maintain a di- 
rect and constant recommendatory correspondence with the Admin- 
istrative Oovornraent. 

It may as well he here remarked, that the promptitude with which 
Venice declared herself a republic, was viewed, at first, by no means 
favorably at Milan, and even at Genoa. Bv the patiiots of those 
cities, it was deemed the duty uf Venii,e to ha\e awaited the eipul 
sion of every " barbarian" flora NortheiQ Italj, before determming 
a fonn of government. But Mihn and GLUoa were situated far 
differently from Venice. The former cities might he assuled and 
reduced by Austrian, or even by Sardinian aims, almost anj day, — 
as events proved, — despite ill dethrations and jnaugurations of a 
republic. But the Oceao-Quecn, once evacuited of foLei^ foes, 
might boldly lift up her "tiara of pioud towei*, circled by the 
prolflcting waves and a double zone of biWeriea , and, for months 
nay, for years, even — as events also proved — defy dl tlie powi.r which 
Austria could array against her Well, then, mi^ht she proel iim 
herself an independeot republic— albeit she did 'lo but proiisionally 
— even before the last Croat had ceased to pollute her soil, — " well" 
might she do this, though, perchance, in so doing, she did "not 
wisely." 

The exciting- events of the memorable 23rd of March closed with 
a splendid illumination of the Fen ice Theatre, the entertainments of 
which were enlivened by a song written for the occasion iu honor of 
the brave Civic Guard. 
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of an artillery force, a cavalry force of two hundred men for servica 
on terra firma, and a volunteer maiine force. A Committee of 
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Safety was also instituted ; the salt tax was abated aticl the personal 
tax abolished : importation of arms was encouraged ; the chiefa of 
porta and fortifieationa were iusti'ucted to sink all foreign vessels 
attempting io approach the city without examination and per- 
mission; the tariff of duties in various forms was modified; the 
reception of bank-nofes at the public offices was forbidden ; the 
depai'tment of Imperial Engineers was suspended ; duties on 
Sardinian wines and stamp duties on newspapers were abolished ; 
a free press was decreed — every publication bearing its author's 
name ; all forms of religion were declared equally privileged, and 
all citizens, whatever their faith, were declared equally eligible to all 
offices in the state. A Commission for the revision of all civil and 
criininai laws and forms of action was appointed ; protection of the 
rights of minors was assumed ; all prisoners on political charges 
were released ; the deliberation of a tiibunal on all accusations was 
declared indispensable ; also, that all accused peraons should ha 
provided with an advocate ; the people were enjoined to express 
their wishes and sentiments by means of menidiials and the press, 
and, under no circumstances, to resort to tumultuous assemblages ; a 
Commission of revision superseded the Senate or supreme tribunal ; 
loans were negotiated, contiibutjons solicited, money was coined at 
the Zetca, or Mint, bearing the winged lion, the device of the 
republic of former days; the Palaezo Rcah became the Palazzo 
I^azionaU ; a body of Gendarmerie, or civic police, was created ; 
the terms of payment of bills of exchange were extended ; a 
garrison force to occupy the fortifications was instituted ; the 
enrolment of a battalion of Swiss was ordered, and Major Olivieri 
and Major Canetti of the Civic Guard departed for the Canton of 
Zurich for that purpose. The entry of the steamers of the 
Austrian Lloyds into the port of Venica was prohibited ; and the 
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functions of the Central Congregation were declared to be super- 
seded by the Council of Stata convened April lOth. A national 
cockade was adopted ; the Anena! was entrusted to a guard 
composed of ti'adesmen of Btandiiig, and the mercantile mariuo was 
encouraged to transfer its service (o the " marine of war," The 
little brothel's of Lieutenant Moro, executed at Cosenza, in 1844, 
were declared sons of the republic, and a pension was settled on his 
widowed mother. The government monopoly of cotton was 
abolished, as, also, the penalty of impvisonment for certain finan- 
cial offences, all persona who were then in prison convicted on such 
chaJ'gea being liberated. 

Numerous other measures were adopted and provisions decreed 
in couiso of the first month of the republic ; but tliose cited will 
indicate the general tenor of all. Meantime, those dvic and 
religious fetes, which are ever so rife in pleasure-loving Venice, 
were not neglected ; while obsequies for the illusti'ious dead, the 
consecrafion of banners, and the inauguration of civic and military 
corps were of almost daily occuiTence. On the 2oth of March, the 
fete which commemorates the founding of Venice was celebrated 
with most imposing solemnities in the cathedra! of St, Mark and 
throughout the dty. The coincidence was viewed as siguiScant 
and propitious, that the anniveisary of the founding of Venice 
should be almost identical with the date of her freedom from 
bondage and fbe founding anew of a republic The Feast of the 
Annunciation fell, also, on the same day. On the 2nd of April, at 
Campo-Sampiero, a benediction of the banner of the Civic Guard 
was solemnized with great splendor, in tlie presence of an immense 
assemblage of ciljzens ; on the 4tb, obsequies for tlie sons of 
Lombardy and Venice, fallen in the cause of Italian liberty, were 
i at the church of S. S. AposloU, as well as on the 13th 
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at the cathedral ofSLM h hah tliiri 
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Flace St. Mark, formed a portion of the celebratron of tlie Icita di 
San Marco ; and, on the 30th, was inaugurated the banner of the 
Sdutol of St. Mark, a discourse on the occasion being delivered by 
Father TornielU. 

The first duty which devolved on the cliiefe of the revolution was 
to secure their conquest, and to this end, a militaiy force was indis- 
pensable. Here was a task by no means easy. The Venetians, 
though overflowing with enthusiasm, patriotism, and courage, were 
yet utterly ignorant of the use of arms, which, indeed, most of them, 
had never seen except in tbe hands of tJieir oppressois ; and were 
equally ignorant of discipline, tactics, or the art of war. As for 
the four battalions of Italian grenadiers, with the 800 dragoons 
who had manned the fortifications, as a portion of the Austrian gar- 
rison, they are said to have become almost useless when freed from 
their Teutonic taskmasters and the terrors of the rod — albeit, with 
Jellachich in Hungary, and even with. Eadetzky in Italy fighting 
agiUBst their own countrymen, at tliat very IJme, they won the 
warmest encomiums for bravery and discipline ! But, of ali the 
eighteen or twenty battalions tliat deserted the Austrian standards, 
hardly as many hundreds ever became reliable soldiers in their 
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country's cause. Aftev rioting a few days at Venice, Milan, Brescia, 
Cremona, or elsewhere— offering for sale their arms and equipments, 
they became clamorous for home, and home they were gladly sent 
— to be a cui'sa to themselves and eveiybody else to the very end of 
the chapter.* 

In looking abroad for aid, the Swiss, whose aen'icea at Rome, 
Naples, and Milan, had distinguished them in Italy, at once at- 
tracted attention at Venice; and, in April, as already stated, 
CanetU and Olivieri, of the Civic Guard, were dispatched for Zurich, 
where tliey negotiated the enrolment of a company of one hundred 
men, under command of Captain Jean Debrunner, " to serve tha 
Eepublio of Venice faithfully and loyally two years." The principle 
of neutrality had been recently proclaimed by the Swiss Diet; but 
Debrunner managed to get his company out of the Cantons ; and, 
after various adventures, reached Venice on the 11th of June.f 

On the 24th of March, the day after the evacuation of Venice, 
intelligence arrived of the evacuation of Milan, which event caused 
great rejoicing and an illumination of the Fenioe Theatre, renewed 
from the night before. The same day Padua was evacuated by the 
Austrian troops, and the fortress of Patma liTuova was surrendered 
to the National Guard, under Gen. Zucchi, who, a state prisoner, 
was released from the fortress to take command. Deputations, 
also, arrived from many provincial towns, recognizing the Republic, 

• BelgiojQW. TLla, pettinpa, Is loo Btrecpiag. Col. Fortta siys thit > batlalton oom- 
t Ja a corps of chaseeuTS tbfs body of Swiss eervert BiHhfutlj Ihrooghout all Ibe resi- 
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and giving in tLeir iwlhesion in the name and bahalf of tbe citizens 
of those towns which thej reprt^ented. To strengthen these places 
against the Austrians, by whom they would, of course, he speedily 
meaaeed, cuaiei'ous corps of volunteers, called " Cruciati," or Crusa- 
ders, from the tri-colored cross which they wore on their breasts, 
were enrolled and sent off. The first of tiese bands, commanded 
by Giorgio Gritti, and called " La Legione Triviffktna," departed 
on the 30th for Treviso. One band of these Crusaders, it is'sad, 
was composed almost entirely of women I But these Amazons seem 
never to have rivalled in bravery or discipline that ancient sister- 
hood which furnished them an example and a name ; while Uia 
bands of their male compatriots, made up of gondoliers, faccMni, 
flaneurs, and vagabonds, and officered by young students and 
artists, became, it was eorapliiined, rather a terror thaii a succor 
to the country they professed to protect One of these bands was 
commanded by Col, Davido Amigo, commissioned by the Provi- 
sional Government, and another by Ernesto Grondoni, both of 
which marched to the relief of Palma Nuova besieged by the Im- 
perial troops, early in April. Ih a sortie, shortly afterwards, twenty- 
three of these Crusaders were taken captive by the Austrians, but, 
from some cause or other, were at once set at liberty. The firat 
bands of these Guerilla troops departed with the benediction of the 
Patriarch of Venice and the eloquence of Manin to nen'o their 
arms and fire their breasts ; while they wore, by official decree, ele- 
vated to the gi'ade of regular troops, being promised the same pay ; 
and, if they fell, support was guaranteed to Iheir families. Still 
more to inflame the fever for arms, Ugo Bassi, a Bamabite monk, 
assisted by AUessandro Gavazzi, Frate Tornielli and others, traversed 
all Lombardy and Venetia, preaching a "crusade." The effect of 
these inflammatory appeals was at once apparent ; and bands of 
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armed men sprang up as if from the dragon's teoth of Cadmus, all 
over the north of Italy, every town, Laiiilct, and \ illnge sending forth 
ita quota. 

On tlie 26th of March, the Viceroy, Archdulto Eauieri, departed 
from Verona fi>v the Tyrol. On the first of the ensuing month, 
Field-Marshal Eadetzky arrived at that city in full retreat from 
Milan, and immediately held a council of war, composed of generals 
and coloiiek. The result was witnessed in a proclamation two days 
afterwards, declaring Verona in a state of siege, imposing en the 
citizens a foi'ced loan of three millions of Lire (half a million of 
dollars), and enjoining the surrender of all arras within twenty-Pjur 
horn's — those of the Civic Guard alone being esicepted. 

Eadetzky having accomplished his peiilous retreat from Milan on 
the tcrrihlo night of March 22nd, had directed his march towards 
Lodi. But his prioress had been slow, owing to the destruction by 
the peasants of roads and bridges, and the rearing of barricades. 
" The weather, also, was tenific during all that terrific contest." 
At Molignano, the tocsin was rung — his interpreter was seized, and 
his troops were even summoned to surrender ! But he soon taught 
lie little town by horabardment and conflagration the folly of il3 
audacity, and thus all other little towns inclined to imitate ita 
example. On the night of the 23d he reached Lodi, which was 
held by the Archduke Ernest. 

On that same 23d of March, Charles Albert, " by the grace of 
God King of Sardinia, Cyprus,* and Jerusalem," had issued a pro- 
clamation to the people of Liombardy and Venice, declaring that 
the destinies of Italy were maturing — that a happier fate awaited 
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the defenders of down-trodden righta^tliat afEnity of race and com- 
munity of feeling bad caused liU people cobe tlie ficstto manifest the 
admiration fellbyail Italy — tbat his ai'mies, already concentrated on 
the fronljer in anticipation of the liberation of Milan, were now coming 
to offer tbat ^d in future trials which brother expects from brother, 
friend from friend — confiding in that God visibly present — -that God 
who had given Italy a Pius — that God, who, by such miraculoua 
influence, had enabled Italy to act alone. The Proclamation 
thus concludes : — "And, tbat tiie sentiment of Italian unity may be 
further manifested, we command our troops, on entering the terri- 
tory of Lombardy and Venice, to bear the escutcheon of Savoy on 
the tri-eolorcd flag of Italy." 

Upon the appearance of this proclamation at Turin, the Envoys 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia at once demanded their passporta. 
A diplomatic note from tho Premier Pareto suggested to Austria, 
that the Sardinian government was forced to the measure it had 
adopted, in order t« protect its throne, as well as all Italy from the 
baleful effects of a republic in Lombardy and Venice ! The same 
plea bad formerly been rendered to account for the extraordinary 
concentration of forcra on the frontier. At variance with Austria for 
three years, in January, '48, when Austria resolved on a garrison of 
15,000 men on the Ticino, Sardinia placed her army on a war- 
footing, enlisted volunteers, established depots at Chivasso and 
Vercelli, and, on the fii'st alarm from Milan, mustered a force of 
60,000 men on the frontier, with reserves at Genoa, and Turin, and 
elsewhere, of, perhaps, as many more, ready at a trumpet-call for 
motion; while 300 cannons, 00,000 niuskefs, and two millions of 
cartridges were stored in the forti-eas of AUessandria ! 

Nor was Piedmont alone in this concentration of mililary force. 
In tho spring of 1848, Austria had 70,000 men in Northern Italy 
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in twi> diM'iioni, one at Mihn, tiia otl er at Padiin, subd \idLd into 
fiftj se^en battalions and thiitj two s|ua Irons Tlieie were parks 
of iitilleiy at Magenfi, Pddu-*, and Varese numberiiiij more than 
one bundled cannon, and t«o siege batteries ol tlie heiviest mfttal 
and largest calbie Munitions of war were, aLo pjuiiiig con- 
atantlj into Italj, and the f urges of Muiizelle were ever active; 
while not eien a pound of uitic, or a single sword blide was 
suffered to cross the fiontiir, tht e?act destination of whith nas rot 
surely known All Lorabirlj had briitled wiLh baj Dnet=, ind the 
palaces of Venice bii beuiiae the banacks of Croats Princes 
Schwartzecbeig and L chtenstem had been dispifcbcd to Italy with 
large cimmands , and Anslrit, b} her radioads and steamera could 
pour fifty thou--and men from Vi^na on Milan in less tlian a 
week — provided alnajs she had them to pour 

Chailes Aibtit, only one month befjie bis pioclamation, in an- 
nouncing to Austru his purpose of giiuig his four niiihons of people 
a tonstiluUjn like that of France in 1830 had assured her of his 
continued friendship and of his design to maintiin all tn-aties as 
faithfully as eier fo the lemonstrances of the Austrian minister 
against the violent tone of the piess towaids his Govetnment, and 
its diiect appeals to the Lonibirls and Venetiins to revolt, as, also, 
to his deminds for explanation ot the unusual concentration of troops 
on the fiontiei, rejpated assurances of triondhness were alono 
obtained, and the utter absence of hostile intent towards Austria 
declared When, too, the Aiistiiin enioy, Count Buol Schauen- 
stein (subsequentlj minister to England, and moie recently pre- 
iJiier bj the death ot Pnnce Schwartztnbcrg), prctesftd a^'ainst the 
enrollment of a coips of volunteers at Turin, manifestly for the inva- 
eion of Lombardy, which had been decreed, and into which foreign- 
ers might enlist, inquiring at the same time wliatber subjects of 
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Austria would be recwved, he was assured by tbe Mavqiiis of 
Pareto, Savdioian Minister of Foreign Afi^rs, that " he would do 
all that depended on him to insure amity between the two states.'' 
Yet, at that very time, Charles Albert had promised Milan, upou a 
direct demand of ils people, a military subsidy, and the next day 
issued his proclamation ! Comment is unnecessary. There can be 
but one opinion of the conduct of Chai'les Albert — diplomatically 
speaking — in this violation of the Treaty of Vienna — a treaty to 
which Sardinia was a party ; and which, while it secured Genoa to 
her, by the same right or the same wrong secured to Austria the 
Lombardo-Veaeto. But Charles was possibly " whiried along" by 
Lis new Ministers, Paceto and Baibo, even aa was Piiis by his. This 
seems his sole apology. 

On the 26tb, 6,000 Piedmontcse troops entered Milan ;* another 
division of 8,000 was at Crema on the 28th, while the King at 
Lodi on the 81st with 40,000 men, or as some say only 25,000 
men, issued a proclamation, stating that his army had advitnced 
110 miles in seventy-two hours, and rejoicing at the call of Lom- 
bardy and Venice for aid. 

Nor did this gratification seem unreciprocated. At Milat), on the 
26th, aproclamalion had declared Charles Albert the faithful ally 
of Lorabardy ; and that it was agreed, that, during the coming 
contest, the aimy furnished by him should be pi'oviRioncd by that 
city. The king had now under his command some 53,000 men, 
while 17,000 Eomant, 3,000 Modenese and Parmesans, 5,000 Tus- 
cans, and 17,000 Neapolitans were on the march to join him. 

The revolutionary movements at Pai'is, Vienna, Milan, Venice — 
in all the cities of Central Europe, bad forced the liberal pontiff, 

• One of Cbarles' ntal acta effect Uie enlargement ot ttie Dutc ot Parmo, who had botJi 
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Kua, who had himself, unwittingly struck the firat hlow two years 
before, on his accession to the Papal See — hs well as the dt-spot 
Ferdiiiand, tlie Duke of Parma, and the grand Duke of Tuscany, 
to yield to the voice of their people and send auxiliaries to aid in 
driving the bai'barian from the soil of Italy. 

As early as the 23rd of March, Gen. Feriari led 10,000 militia 
and volunteers from Rome; while Gen. Durando, an esile from 
Piedmont, a soldier in Spiun, recalled to Italy by the amnesties of 
'46, followed iraini?diately with 7,000 Swiss infantry and Roman 
dragoons. 'On the I7th of April the divisions met at Ferrara ; but 
it was not until the 2Ist, that Durando ventured over the Po, be- 
cause forbidden to cross without orders, and placed himself under 
the dii'eetion of Charles Albert. Subsequently, after some further 
delay, his command, joined by some G,000 Lombard and Venetiaa 
volunteers and Ferrari with his 10,000 Craciati, who had preceded 
him, making an ^gi'egate of about 23,000 men, hastened to Tre- 
viso in order to prevent the advance of Nugent. 

As for Tuscany, her Grand Duke early sent 5,000 volunteers un- 
der Gen. De Laugier, and a Legion of Students led by their Pro- 
fessore, to the frontier, on the plea, at first, of " maintaining order ;" 
but, finally, April flth, ha bade them " fly to the rescue of their 
Lombard brothers," and, with " extreme regret," gave his passport 
to the Austrian Envoy! These troops, therefore, with the 3,000 
men of Parma and Modena who reached the camp April 24th, and 
the Students' Legions from Genoi and Turin, formed from the very 
opening of hostilities a portion of the Sardinian army. 

As for Naples, hei farst band of volunteeis, 184 in number, em- 
barked for l>noa on the ste'wner Virgilio, on the evening of the 
29th of M irch, amid enthusiastic 'shouts, led by the Princess Chris- 
tina Tri\nlzio di Btlgiojwo, who bravely bore the td-color through- 
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out the war and puUisLed tie story of her adventures at its close. 
Two days later, thieo other legions followed, numbering some 600 
volunteers ; and, in a week, the 10th regiment of the line was on 
its voyage to Leghorn — at all of which movetnents, be it note(J, 
Lord Napier, the British Envoy, expressed unqualified dissatisfaction. 
Just a month subsequent set out the " Neapolitan Army of Expe- 
dition for Northern Italy," under the veteran Pepe. 

This old man's name fills, a lai^e space in the events of '48-49. 
Exiled inl799, at seventeen, for liberalism, frumhis native Naples— 
a hero of the Italian Legion under Napoleon at Marengo — an orna- 
ment to Murat's staff in Sicily, 1810 — at the head of 50,000, at 
the acme of military rank, the liberator of hia country, in his thirty- 
eighth year, in 1820— an exile then for twenty-seven years in England 
and France — in the March of 1848, at the ^e of sixty-two, a Nea- 
politan war-ateamer was oidered by Ferdinand to convey Gen. Pep6 
from Marseilles to Naples, under the amnesty of the New Consti- 
tution. 

And this New Constitution? Oa the 2nd of September, 1S47, 
a demand, suggested by the reforms of Pius, was made for "inde- 
pendence and liberty," at Eeggio and Messina, but was at once 
stifled, as usual, by bombardment and blood. Nothing daunted, 
however, the people of Palermo publicly proclaimed a purpose of 
rebellion,— an act of daring of which all history has no other re- 
cord—mere not a constitution granted them prior to January 12, 
1848, the birthday of the king. None was granted, and they were as 
good as their word, and sustained the revolt against nine war-steam- 
ers and some 14,000 troops* Salerno nest rose with 10,000 men, 

♦ On the ISUi of April, tie Sicilian PflrLlament met— adopted their constitntlon of 1812— 
deolsreii FMflinand of Bourbon on locger tlietr kloR, and on Ojo lllh of July, proctaica 
10 elect the Duke of GeEoa, younger eon of C&atlfs Albert, to that office. Fetdioaad at 
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followed, on the mornin J y2libNp h wh 

20,000. The result w hi h 

the infamous Del Car h and 

constitution, the French h d fi J h L 

clwmed on the 29th fo^ ho h e^ 

At Genoa, Pepe loa d B V 

Milan, at Venice; volunteeiB ntre floclmg to Milan ind Charles 
Albert's camp, and the old chief hiJiTielf, lesitned the due Guard 
of 5,000 men. Arrived at N-ipks — dosettd with the king — de- 
sired to form a Ministry — uffered an armj of 40,000 men to cross the 
Po^-overruled in a demiiid for snea steamers to convey a& many 
liattalions to succor Venice and capture Trieste— delayed unhappily 
by illness— at last, on the 4th of May, a brigade of 17,000 men of 
all arms was m route for Lombardy, to be followed by 24,000 more, 
and the veteran was himself ere voyage for Ancona to join them, in 
the sleam-corvette II Stroniboli — having received at the moraent 
of embarking, instructions to confine himself to the right hank of the 
Po until subsequent orders — instructions which tho old hero was re- 
solved to regard as " never received." On the 10th of May, arrived 
at Ancona, was issued the firat of those Ordei's of tho Day which be- 
came subsequently so celebiafed — rou^lng the n^tiomlitj of the 
troops and abolishing the lish In the port wis the Viue Admiral 
DeCosawith seven Neapolitin wir stLiraeri, two fn^atea, and a 
brig, with 4,500 troops of Tcpe s fjrce en ho-»id On the 16th, this 
squadron joined the Sardinian, under Admiral Aib)ai,8t Venice, and 
on the 22nd, the united fleet was off Trieste. 

At Bologna Pepe received a despatch from President Mauin, ap- 
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prising him that the nhole of Fnuh Bwaimed vrith Austnans, who 
mere advancing to blodiada Veun,e by hnd, ivbilst a blockade lij 
sea was already d<'(,Iared , and lervently iniokmg Lis imm^diato 
advance and aid Hert, al>o, the old general recened a coramuni 
cation from the king uf Sardinia, and at once despatched Captain 
Ulloatoplwe the Neapolitan troops under the king's coramind. 
But that very diy — Miy 22nd — came a dp-^palth from the Mims- 
tiy it Naples, reuiunting disturbances of the 15th and reeilling 
all the troops, e\cept the Volunteers, and adding, thtt, if Gen Pepe 
did not think pjoper lo conduct the n-tieit, that dutv should be 
assumed by Gen fetifelh, nhom be had himwlf seleUed as Lieu- 
tenant-General on leaving Naples. Accepting the alternative, Pepe 
at first resigned the command, but, immediately, moved by the re- 
monstrances of the brave Bolognese, re-assumed it and despatched 
Gen. Scala to Naples with a definiiive declaration, that he would 
neither send back the troops, nor conduct them back, and that the 
duty of a citizen, superseding all othere, was to consult the welfare 
and glory of hia country. Admiral De Cosa was more obedient 
with the squadron, though not until positive and reiterated orders a 
month later; while Statella who had resigned at once, narrowly 
escaped being burned — thus sharing the fate of his caniage, in Tus- 
cany, in his retrograde flight. 

The insurrection at Naples which afforded a plea for this recall, 
originated in a difference between the king and the liberal deputies, 
on Saturday, the 13th of May, as touching the form of oath to be 
taken on the opening of the Assembly, on Monday the 15th. Sun- 
day night the Swiss were under ai'ms — the National Guard were 
ordered out — barricades rose— the Ministry resigned — ^the King con- 
ceded everything as lo the oath ; but the removal of the bariicades 
was refused, except upon further concessions. At noon, on the 
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15tli, the streets were crowded ; the S s as and the N^t on'jl Guird 
were in presence, and a chance bhot wa t! e gnal for the com 
mencement of a scene of maasacre for £f een ho ra wli ch bewgira 
all deacripdon. The National Gi ird mas a n 1 ited the I. zza 
roni declared for the king and perpet atcd uoutterible atroc t e 
nearly every house on the Strada T ledo n r ddled hy irt llerj or 
Hacked ; the white flag of the Bourbons supe c ded tl e t -c 1 r 
and from every house hung a white shpet or handke ch ef la •» j ro- 
tection. The victims were hundreds,* M ny o ^1 1 refuse o tha 
English and French ships in port L -mi the F ench Charge 
went on board the flag-ship Friedland to sol t nterte ence f om 
Admiral Baudain, who, to that end despatched a memor al to the 
king. An indemnity of 50,000 fine, na subejuenty awa i d 
the French iu Naples for losses. The k ngwi. as e t d to hi hnd 
20,000 troops in the city. Del Ca etto and t^ampo Bi"SO the ol 1 
executors of Ferdinand's cruelties, rece tly retu ed from th r b ef 
and forced exile, are said to have p d d h b d 

sight of which the infamous Cai li Rifhm mhh 
shivered in his shroud ! 

On the 18th, a new ministry as fa firs t, d h oopa d 

tie fleet from the North ; and tr has he n d d h f 

the King of Naples wished to h & ^ 

Austria, he chose wisely his tim was le h h 

moment when these troops were rec d h th d 

Naples might have turned the sea Th N d 

Pepe, united with the Roman and L m d oop d D d 
and Ferrari, would have number d j 000 — 

eued by which, Charles Albert c d s. h d Id 

etzky over the lionzo. But the N p d h n 
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tl]o Pd — thn wliul of the first Division c[uartered at Ferrara being 
fiivt led off b) a bicilian regiment — tho 12th — of " galley-slaves 
and paidoned bghwajmPn" These were followed, on the 10th of 
June, despite the positue Older of the Day of that date of Gen. 
Pepe at Rovigo to cross the Po — by all the residue of the Neapol- 
itan forc^, to Bell as the 10th regiment that had fought well 
and brivelj at Curtafone— a single battalion of Rifles, a single 
company of feappef, a body of Volunfeera and a train of 
field-artillery only eieepted. With this force, together with a 
second battalion of Neapolitan Eifles, and sevei'al field-officers who 
had managed to escape fram their retreating troops,* niimbering in 
all some 2,000 men, the old veteran dii'ected his steps towards the 
City of the Sea, in compliance with the repeated and earnest 
entreaty of Man'm ; and, on tho 13th of June, entered the Lagune 
just in season to save her fi-om capture and to prepare her for a 
siege of fifteen months. 

Nor was the defection of Naples the only one which the " Holy 
War" was at this time called to suffer. Bitterly vras Italy taught, in 
'48-49 — "Put not your trust in Princes !" On the 18th of April, 
Ferdinand called home his troops, and on the 29th Pius IX. did 
the same by his ! Yes, Pius IX., who had not only — voluntaiily or 
compulsorily — authorized his subjects to aid the cause of Italian 
independence, in which he had himself assumed the initiative, but 
who had, in a manner, given their banners his ni»sto]ic bene- 
diction, as they defiled before St Peter's, on leaving the gates of 
Rome! Scarcely had they departed, hovi-ever, when, suddenly, 
early in April, his confessor, whose influence had been for liberalism 
and had been very great — died — it was said, by poison ; and, on the 

*Gen. Lahane, draffifl »'™B iT li's troops, took bia own life In ilospair; bwI Col. 
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29tli of tlie same nnjrth, a[ fe-iipi the PjpA famous Alloeutioti, 
in the Consiatofy of Ciidinal'., taking decided st'inj against tlie 
Italiin cau=e, by dicliring the ww himsilf had oiLginated ■igainst 
ttie Geiman^ to be " whoUj abhcrLent from his couuael'' I" 

If DOW wo loot for mundine ciuses for this sf intuil honoi, we 
■-hill find, thit, on the 2jth of Apnl, (he Jlinistiy of Puis urged 
wir on Austiii t}jat thp German cardinals at once, in a body, 
, that such a step would cause tln^ir immednte 
1 of 'ill allegidnce to the Holy '^eo , whereas, by a 
counter course, the Papicy might recene all the advanti^es 
promised \^ Joseph II , and, fin illy, that, Apnl 29th, appeared the 
\llocution of Piu', nithout CM5ultdtion with his MinMrv, or eien 
with Cardmtl Antonelli, his most intimate Counsellor' The people 
of Rome were indignant, and no wondei To withdraw the 
Pipil Crociiti, alreidj m Lom bard y, Pius then wnt "the stint 
ed le^afs" Coiboh Busai — a saint in f k,t, it la said, as wU as m 
fii^ — dnd, whose words bj the superstitious Charlea Albert were 
deemed little lew than " the will of God," although innounciiig a 
niMt dishonciable d fittion And this wis the «irae Pio Noiio 
whose ntorms of 1846-*? ivere the cause — the oiijn — the iul p- 
tion of the events ol 1848-9 in Itily — in Europe , and nho, upon 
the occupation of Ferrara by these same " Germans," had been the 
first to protest, and had led the cry which went up from one ex- 
tremity of the Peninsula to tlie other — from Sardinia to Sicily — from 
Venice Ut Leghorn — Fuori i barbari ! Away with the barbarians ! 
It was the same Pio Nono whose acts had directly originated 
disturbances in Naples and Sicily, which, as we have seen, extorted 
from Ferdinand of Bourbon the constitudon of January 29th ; 
diatui'banccs in Piedmont, which gave her a constitution, February 
8th, commemorated by splendid rejoicings on the 27th ; disturbau- 
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MS in Tuscany, a few days later, wilh like result ; disturbances in 
Paris, which made France a republic, February 25th ; disturbances, 
within the space of the following week, in tlie Dukedoms of Badon, 
Bavaria and Nassau, the Kingdom of Wirlemberg and the Electo- 
rates of Hesse Darmstadt and Hes^e Cassel, which resulted in 
concessions and refoims; disturbances at Munich en the 6th of 
March, which resulted in abdication of the King , disturbincea, on 
the 14th and 16th, in Ilanoier and Saxony, e\toiting reforms; 
disturbances at Berlin, which resulted, on the 2Iat, in the promise 
of a German Empire with a constitutional government , distuibances 
at Vienna, which exiled Mettirnich and proclaimed, on the 15th, 
the basis of a constitution ; disturbancf* at Mihn, whu,h evacu- 
ated that'city of Austrian troops, on the 22nd, ind disturbances at 
Venice, which made her a republic on the same day , to =iy 
nothing of like disturbances in every capitnl and every hr^e town 
on the continent, witi) like results Rome receiied her Slatulo ou 
the 14th of Mai^ch * On the 26lh of tmt month, Charles Albert 
was in Lombai'dy at the head of a Piedmontese armj , and volun- 
teers and troops of the line from all Itrflj were flockmg to his 
auspicious standard. In the lanG;uia;e of the cplebrited historian of 
France, Mignet — " Toute V Itahe s elangait sous let etmdards rfw 
noble Charles Albert !'" Kn&, at that moment was it, ot all others, 
that Pope Pius thought proper to ignore the work of Li'< own 
bands — to repudiate the putative offspniig of hia own held and 
heart ! He would neither nouiish the fl'tme he h^d kmdled nor 
quench it. By his famous Allocution he dechned to deel iie war; 

• At Kome thft Impe^al arms over the AusljiaD ElmbBssj were torn down b^ the 
people Uiatcb 21al, At yiorence and Leghorn the 24t]i, at Naples the 36t]i. Count LUT^ow 
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ami yet, tad he not blessed (he banners of his crociati, who, though 
ostensibly sent " to defend his frontier" against Austrians' already 
flying over their own, had yet crossed the Po with his apparent 
assent! Nor was this all. At the s^ime time, he addressed a 
letter to the Emperor of Austria, calling him the "Prince of 
Peace," and advising him most paternally to resign his Italian 
Provinces, at the very moment his own troops under Dnrando and 
Ferrari mere doing their best by force of arms to take those 
provinces from him ! At the same time, moreover— or rather two 
months later— on the 27th of June, — he addi'essed in autogi'aph to 
Venice, through Castellani, her Envoy at Rome, the following 
words : — " God give his blessing to Venice, and deliver her fVom 
the calamities she apprehends, in such manner as in tile infinite 
resources of His Pi'ovidence shall please Him for (he purpose." 
Could inconsistency, vacillation, or duplicity well go farther ? And 
is it wonderful, that even at this early period Pius began to medi- 
tate flight, and asked for a refuge at Naples, that Medina of Papal 
Hegiras, from the terrible storm his incantations had conjured up ? 
In view of this deplorable defaetion, how like a mockery and a 
lie seem his early benedictions of the Italian cause — his early and 
enthusiastic words — " Benedite, I>io, P Italia .'"—so often 
quoted. 

The army of Charles Albert af the close of April, according to 
General Pepe, numbered 60,000 Piedmootese, 5,000 Tuscans, 3,000 
Modenese and Parmesans, 17,000 Romans, and 5,000 Lombards — 
in all 90,000 men — though not more than 70,000 were under his 
immediate orders. The field-artillery, consisting of one liundred 
and twenty twelve-pounders to oppose the Austrian eight- pounder?, 
is said to have been "faultlessly equipped ^nd well trained ;" and 
was under the command of the Duke of Genoa, the King's younger 
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son ; wbilB the sij: regiments of lancers, almost equally unexception- 
able, wei'e under command of the Duke of Savoy. Tiie Commissar 
rial, however, is sfud to have been ia a sad state of confusion ; wbila 
the genevid staff "seemed to have lost the very rudiments cf 
Btrat^y." i 

To oppose this gallant array, " Father Radetzky" had an army of 
135,000 men on paper, thougt l^s than 80,000 in fact, and only 
50,000 io the field, of which some 10,000 were tried Italians: 
and he was hoping for a reinforcement of 25,000 troops from Vi- 
enna, for which lie had applied, together with vast munitions. 

"WekfttheoldMarehalat Lodi on the night of the 23d, resting hia 
exhausted troops, after their protracted stnfe of five days at Milan, 
and thtar perilous evacuation of the previous night, and thdr ha- 
rassed retreat ot the previous day But that repose was brief. The 
whule country he hoon found was m arms — 3 000 Italian troops de- 
serted him and went to iheu homes, and Charles Albert, with. 
40 000 men, wts in hot pure nt Any attempt Ikm fo re-take 
Milan, ■js he vns lif hil it hret f ui^o^ed, would have been mad- 
lie's On the 25th, tiierefore, he continued his retreat eastward to 
Cieraa where in a proclamation he announced, that " peacefid in- 
liibitants had Itom his sikhery nothing to dread; but that all per- 
aori'M tiktu «ith aims in tlieir hands should be judged by a military 
coinmi-*ion ind, on conviction should be immediately shot." 
From Crema, (he Marshal continued his retrt. it — imposing a heavy 
contnbution of supplies on the defenceless Mllige of Montechmi, the 
Austrian mustei field for apiing reMews — until ho reached Verona, 
which, with Mantui Peschiera, ind Lejnino con^itituted the only 
places in all Lombirdv and Venice now in tho hinds of the Aus- 
triiis' TV tliin the ].Lnjd. of j Mi^^le ivcek, the joke had bpeu 
thiown oil lium all the lesidue ot what had bei-n the ' Jtejiw Aus- 
18 
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triacff Lomhardo-Yentto ;'" and the troops by which it had beeo 
garrisoned had either capitulated, been imprisoned, or suffered to 
retreat. 

Thus, '' within five days, a host of 70,000 combatants was routed 
and scattered with a panic and confusion, such as the world never 
witnessed since the days when angels smote the host of the Assy- 
rian. On the 16th of March, Austria seemed invincible: on the 
22d, it was thought she had ceased to exist." 

On the 23d of Mareh, the people of Como declared a Provisional 
Government, seized the barracks of 12,000 troops, and, securing 
their arms, hurried off to aid Milan. At Varese, two hundred 
Croats were compelled to surrender. The cattle of Pizzighettone 
was given up with all its ordnance, and that of Piacenza was 
evacuated. The people of Pavia, I/odi, Dezensano, and Cre- 
mona, drove out the " barbarians" with considerable efhision of 
blood ; while the garrisons of Udlne and Treviso were permitted 
to capitulate, Tue dtiaens of Brescia expelled the Austiian troops 
from their walls, having first ari'ested their commandant General 
Shoubals, with some fifty of his officers. The garrison at Ber- 
gamo, consisting of eight hundred men, retreated to their bar- 
racks on the breaking out of the insurrection, when, their arms 
being demanded on condition of an undisturbed evacuation, they 
seized the deputation of citizens who made the demand ! To re- 
lease this deputation they were permitted to depart with their arms 
in their hands, in the same unwise manner as at Venice, Parma, and, 
indeed, all over Italy. 

At Verona, Mantua, Legnano, and Peschiera, by order of the 
weak old Viceroy at Milan, arms had been placed in the hands of 
the citizens at their request, on the plea of " maintaining order" as a 
National Guard. The result was as inevitable as, under like cir- 
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cmnstances, it was elsewhere and everywhere, invariable. The Im- 
perial garrisons in these towns, as in all others. Were at once assailed, 
and owed their sifety only to precipitate retrPit to thi' massive for- 
tresses — none of which, howe*er, were prepared or proMSioned for a 
aege. At Verona, when the castle was summoned by the people 
to surrender, tte prompt rejly of its Command inl. General Ger- 
hard!, in the spirit of General fajloi, at Buena Vistt— " Coma 
and take it." — seems to have quieted efleefually the aspirations of 
the most enthusiastic. Theginiwn of Mantua was commanded by 
General Gorzliowsty, a Pole tj b lih, and, since the caj itiilition of 
Venice in '49 M litiry Governor of that city Hi>i entire force con 
sisted of thiee hunlred irtiUery men and a few hussirs With 
tb a bandlul cf men he retreated fiom the menicmg aspect of the 
National Guard which by order of the Vicero\ he bad been eom- 
p^'Ued to arm and having dispatched ui^ent request for rcinfoice- 
ments shut I iraielf up in the citadel to await the sequel Hardly 
was this accomf 1 ?hed when a dtfutition of citizens led by tho 
Bishop of Mantua appeared at the ijates, and firraally d^minded 
the kej« of the fortress a 1 t immediate evicuttion by the \ab 
trian troops The j le-* urged in just ficition of this peremptory de 
mand was, the prevention of needless effusion of blood — the fate of 
the garrison being declai'ed inevitable, should the citizens, now 
fully armed and sanguine of success, pour themselves era masse on 
the castle. The city is situated on an island formed by lakes and 
the Mincio, and approached only by five long and narrow cause- 
ways, raited by batteries. In the midst, the citadel rears its massive 
pile, which, for nearly five hundred years, was alike the palace and the 
fortilace of the Gonzagas, the " Captains" of Mantua. It is now a 
prison and a castle, flanked by proud toivera heavily macebiolatcd, 
but enfeebled by antiquity, decay, and the storms of war, which hava 
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for ages beaten agiunst its rugged bittlemcnta Nor wis it now pre- 
pared Ui sustain a siege, nor could its £;irMSjQ be relied on Upon 
the first visit of the deputation uf citizen", it is related that 
Gorzkowsky, having listened eoucteQUsly to its nnssion, replied — 
" Gentlemen, jou say that you urge capituUtion to prevent effusion 
of blood. But I shall not attack jou, and if you attack me, your 
blood and mine be on your own heids As ret^^ids tbis fortress, 
the Emperor, my master and youis, has committed it to my trust. 
If in peiBon he demands its keys, tliey are hia : but to you, bo 
assured, it will be yielded only as a mini" 

On the second visit of the deputation, the Governor took .the 
Bishop into the magazine, and then, pointing to a flint and sieel in 
hia hand, he pronounced these emphatic words — " When T can de- 
fend this fortress no longer, with this flint and steel I will blow it 
into the air, and, with it and myself, half of Manfua!" The old 
Eishw dropped trembling on his knees, and Implored the abandon- 
ment of so desperate a resolve. " So help me God, I will keep my 
word!" was the brief, stern answer; and tlie terrified ecclesiastic, 
with his single companion, was dismissed to spread the panic. 
Despite this frighful menace, however, the fortress would, doubtless 
have been assailed by the infuriated citizens of Mantua on the 
ensuing morning ; but the morning brought relief, in a reinforce- 
ment from Radetzky, then at Verona, and Mantua was preserved.* 
For this intrepid behaviour, which so strongly contrasts with the 
pusillanimous conduct of Count Zichy, Governor of Venice, under 
circumstances far Jess dt-sperate, the rough old Pole merited well 
the distinction to which he was advanced on the fall of Venice — the 
military command of thnt beautiful 'city, from which Zichy had been 
degraded. 

» Lunilon Qnnrterly E«Tiew, 
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One other instance — and few enough there were — of firmness and 
courage among the panic^tricken Austrians of the time is re- 
corded in the pei'son of Genera! D'Aspre, This distinguished 
ofHcer was in command of the ganison of Padua, when ordera 
came from Mian to establish and arm a National Guard. D'Aspre 
hesitated ohedienee. Deputations of citizens remonstrated. In- 
teiligence of revolution poured in hourly imm every side. At^tria 
in Italy was crushed! On Mantua and Verona depended the 
fate of her ai'my, and at all hazards they must be retained. To ana 
the citizens of Padua would endanger tliis, as well as his own 
retreat. The arms demanded were refused! "But we are already 
partially armed," was the lesponse. " Eefuse our request and your 
own safety is compromised," " Be it so. Come on. My troops 
asli no protection but from their own weapons. My artillery frowns 
from your ramparts and at the heads of your streets. I am about 
to retreat. If I am attacked I will lay your town in ruins. I quit 
you as a fiiend : hut be sure I shall return, and woe betide you if I 

His retreat was unmolested, and, with all his force, he met 
Kadetzky beneath the walls of Verona. " You come to tell me all 
is lost," said the Mai'shal. "I come to tell you all is saved" was 
the reply. " All, indeed, was saved," continues the writer from 
whom these facts are obtained : " and the resolution and activity of 
these three commanders — Radetzky, Gorzkowsky, and D'Aspre— 
went far to retrieve the honor of the Austrian arms, stained by an 
act of pusillanimity so flagrant, as the capitulation of Venice. 
Threa battalions were instantly dispatched to the relief of 
Mantua; and, from that moment, the fate of Lorabardy was de- 
eded,"* 

• Lonaon Qnart^rlj Beiiew, 
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That this was the fact the event pvoves. Yet, far otherwiae 
seemed "the fate of Lombardy decided" on that 4tli day of April, 
1848, to those who were aetora and spectators of its events — far 
otherwise than to their subsequent chronicler. The following pas- 
sage from a Parisian journal, bearing date April I5t!i, may 
serve as a pendant to the quotation above, and indicate the 
spirit ^hich then prevailed :— " Enthusiasm seems at its height. 
Priests, monks, women, children, old men, the ill, the well, all offer 
most zealous devotion to the Italian cause. With their white and 
delicate hands, Milanese ladies prepare cartridges and military 
equipments. The celebrated Princess of Belgiojoso has dbembarted 
at Genoa with two hundred Neapolitan and Calabrian volunteers, 
equipped irotn her own pujse, and to be paid by herself during 
the whole campaign. It is a Holy War, a new crusade, which, 
blessed by Pius IX^ rouses fium its profoundest depths that old 
land of Italy, so long unused to such emotions. The only appre- 
hension which, now modifies the tiiumph of the victors is that 
their foe may escape them. The tocsin pealed by towns and 
cities d af ns Rad zky and stupefies and demoralizes his soldiers. 
They find n h s 1 e y land, so long oppressed by thom and so 
recently de ista d not one friend to call on, not one refuge to 
fly to E en he etreat is already cut off: for, while Italy pre- 
cipitat s t elf ke a torrent towards the base of the Julian Alps, 
the ly ol ind he F ul rise before the broken bands and part them 
foreve from the base of operation,'' 
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Retithn we to Venice. One of the earliest duties to which the 
Provisional CJovernment addressed itself was the announcement of 
the new republic to foreign powers. The preparation of those doc- 
uments devolved, prohably, on Tommaseo, aa acting Secretary of 
Foreign Aff^rs, one of the most distinguished authors of modern 
Italy, As early, indeed as the 26th of March, the following notd 
was despatched to Milan ; — " We hailed with infinite joy the account 
of the emancipation of our generous sister of Lombardy. On the 
very day you shook off the Austrian yoke, a Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Venetjan Republic was proclaimed here under the glo- 
rious banner of St. Mark. We are influenced by no local prejudice ; 
we are, above all, Italians, and the insignia of St. Mark figures on 
the tri-colored banner. We are united to you, Lombards, not only 
by Ae tie of affection, but, also, by community of misfortunes and 
hopes. When the hallowed soil of the country shall have ceased to 
be sullied by the feet of the foreign oppressor, we shall join you in 
discussing the form of government most conducive to our common 
glory. We intended, at first, to send you a speiaai deputation ; but 
the important and multifarious labors with which we are over- 
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whelmed, do not admit of our dispensing with the services of any 
of our dislJQguished citizens, Wc irnpatjently await jour direct 
Viva ritaUa,Viva Milano, Viva tiberta, fratel- 



To the monarcliical powers of Russia, Prussia, Turkey, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Bavaria, Han- 
over, &c., was addressed a hrief circular, which comajeueea tfms 
cavalierly: — "A part of the old Venetian States has constituted 
itself a republic ]n coram uni eating to you this fiict we do not feel 
ourselves called upon the justify or to explain it. Upon history will 
devolve this task," To France and England are tendered assurances 
of friendship. To the Papal See is given a pledge never to disturb 
order in the adjacent states. A joint note to Sardinia, Naples, aud 
Tuscany, expresses a wish for intimate relatjons of fjiendship con- 
ducing to common advantage, Greece is reminded of the period 
when the standard of the Morea floated fiom a mast of St, Maik. 
To America is recalled the fact, that, to a native of Genoa she owed 
her discovery, and to a native of Florence her name ; yet, that a 
third Italian republic owed to her sister beyond the ocean an exem- 
plar, and would yet owe taher much that she Lad to learn. 

These addresses to foreign powera were transmitted in all instances 
through their Consular representatives at Venice ; and only to Fi'auce 
and England were despatched special envoys. To the former power 
weresent three— Zanardini, Nani, and Caotorta. 

The efiect at Vienna of ial« events in North Italy seems fo have 
been profound. The Imperial cause was viewed as little less than 
desperate. In a single week, Austria had been stripped of ah her 
Italian provinces ; and their recovery, against the combined arms of 
the whole peninsula, seemed utterly hopeless. And, could they be 
recovered, it was doubtful if they could be retained, except by the 
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sword ever unsheathed, and the bayonet ever fixed. Besides, Eng- 
land, although she had expresaed through her minialer at Turin, 
Mr. Abei'cromhy, formal disapprobation of Chai'les Albert's violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna, eympathized, no doubt, to a certain extent, 
with the Italian stivggle ; while Lord Falmerston himself, as late as 
the 20Lh of the ensuing month, could see " no reasonable ground 
for expecting thai any atlempfa by Austria to reconquer Italy 
could be attended with success " As for Frince, there could be no 
doubt of her designs and nishet, if the expiess words of Laniartine, 
her ruler, meant anything at all Of ft^ily he s^d — "Should an 
armed hand contest the right of those states to consolidate them- 
selves into one Italian country, the French Eepublic mill deem it 
her duty to give armed protection to the legitimate movements of 
the nationality of the peopli^" That this sentiment was not mere 
words, seemed proven by theUct thit a French aimj of 02,000 men 
was hovering for months on the liontiei ot Saidini^, ready to cross 
the Alps at the earliest intimation. He, also, assured Gen. Pepe in 
March, that "France was disposed to send 100,000 men to Italy to 
favor her independence." But the fears of Charles Albert, quick- 
ened by the recent siily invasion of Savoy by a few thousand idle 
operatives of Lyons, were hardly leas of an aimy of Kepublicaa 
French allies in his rear, than of an army of Absolute Austrian foes 
in his front; while the people were clear-sighted enough to know, 
that France, whether Eepublic or Kingdom, could never desire a 
united and independent Italy, any more than she could a united and 
independent Germany. 

In view of all these facts and drcumstances, it is not so surprising 
as it might otherwise seem, that, as early as April 5th, almost the 
very day that Eadetzky concentrated his retreating forces on Verona 
Count de Hartig, who waa familiar with the Italian character fi'om 
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previous official residence in that country, should have been dia- 
patehed from Vienna, leaving fioally on ihe 10th, at the head of a 
commission to offer (erms to the revolted kitisf Jom. Accompanying 
the army of 30,000 men— constantly and greatly augmented hy 
fugitives — led by General Count Nugent down through the paa&es of 
the Friuli into the Venetian provinces, he issued a proclamation 
promising the Italians recognition of their nationality, a free 
press, every species of hbeity, and all the advantages and piivi- 
leges claimed by them through the revolution — if they would only 
remain connected with Austria. Subsequently the proposition as- 
sumed the form of two plans which were laid before Lord Palmers- 
ton, fur the mediation of England, by M. Hummelaiier, Austrian 
Envoy at London. The fiist proposal was t!ie complete inde]*nd- 
ence of the Lombardo-Veneto kingdom, though still attached to the 
Empire, witli a distinct administration nnder a Viceroy, an Arch- 
duke of the House of Hajisburg, and with its own army. The 
second proposal was the absolute independence and cession of Lom- 
bardy, with full power fo choose her own government and to govern 
herself, or, to unite hei-self with Sardinia — Austiia retdning the line 
of the Adige and tlie Venetian (erritory under a liberal government, 
with Ler forces concentrated at Verona, 

But, liberal as were these proposals — liberal beyond all peradven- 
ture or possibility prior to March, '48, yet, which were not fin:dly 
withdrawn before July — they were I'cjected by Lord PaJmeiBton as 
not liberal enough to satisfy one of the paities ! 

To give up Venice — Venice to which she had not one scintilla 
of title, Austria would not for an instant listen; while Milan, 
"which had been a fief of the German Empire for a thousand 
years," she yielded without a struggle 1 To give up Venice, she 
said, would be to give up the lulian Tyrol, causing thereby a dis- 
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t of the empire, to which she could never consent. 
The tenacity witii which Austria clung to Venico is, indeed, remai'k- 
able — even admitting its value to her commerce and to alt Ger- 
many, The Milanese, that fertile lenitory, which, without dispute, 
had been hera ever since the battle of Pavia, in 1520, and tha 
defeat of Fi'ancis by Charles, she was ready to resign ; but Venice, 
a city which she had held for less than half a century, and to which 
her right was even less than that of the freebooter — 



— Venice, she viewed as the brightest gem iu her Imperial diadem, 
and only with existence ilsolf would she consent to yield it. But this 
would be jet more in comprehensible did we not behold elaewhero 
amilar national phenomena. England deems the Rock of Gibi'altar 
— whiot she acquired by questionable stratagem, and which, while 
it has already coat hei- Hfty millions sterling, costs her, annually, yet, 
forty thousand more, although of not the slightest possible benefit 
to her — on confession of her own statesmen — as the proudest 
trophy of her prowess and the mightiest symbol of her power : and 
so a fond mother often prizes most the most worthless, unaltracUve, 
and troublesome of her progeny. 

But, while Austria was thus tenacious, Venice, on the other hand, 
with the full consciousness of her undoubted rights to independence, 
with the proud memory of her old republic of fourteen hundred 
years, with the indignant recollection of the baseness and perfidy by 
which her freedom had been stolen, and with the glorious fact, not 
to be denied, that she had once more achieved her liberties, and 
was, de facto, C'ee, might well laugh to acorn any diplomacy which 
should attempt to make her again an appendage to the empire of 
the hated Teuton — a propitiatory holocaust offered up on the shrina 
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of Italy for the freedom f Ij pt Pttl iboti mua 
Milanese seem never, for m m t t 1 It 1 h J a 

of availing themselves of th ] ) 1 fl f tl E p t tl 

expense of Venice; albeit, Ch les Alb t, th 1 t wl t 

was too late, under data of I 1) 7th dd d lid t 1 1 tt 

to Mr. Abercromby, decla gh pso IwUgnsatht^tn 
should retain Venice* 

The fact is, flushed witl t! w d f 1 «» wl h h d tte 1 i 
their movements, nothin leas tli th bs ! t esb f all 
Northern Italy, from the bis f th J I a Alps t th b E f 
the Po, and from the Ad t Sea t th Med te w th 

Trieste, Venice, and Geno f se p t w Id t th Ij d t« 
begin to satisfy either Ven cl Lou b d Oh les Alb t I d d 
BO utter and so irremediab! w 1 d tl t f tl b > 

nans," that, when the M I d j t F m d B tt 

met the king at Pavia, Ap 1 9th th y d L to ca y ti 

■war even into Istria and D 1 t a, Id ] f V 

the Adriatic before '97; wbl tl V «j tt Uted tli 

Biitish Consul Dawkina by allusion to the Ionian IsIbs — also \ i ne 
tin ten- toy before tie nvas on of & jol on lot, a fiend d 
r aim would that Up ted k n„i n ot 1*0 her Italy ht o 
f n d a d no wo d r that the -t b t ous k n of Si d a 
luedhslfe I^htly n tleconj-mon w tb tscown Th kws 
f cat ire a 1 of nat res Tod — 1 cnij, s '■' l' y "ftin cs ot 
t el n_j and sent me t — all proda m thit su h •» ni on t r gl t 
sh uld ex t jet, f m mmemo il t n h s t been jlt up uto 
B pa ate a d host le states, and s no v pe haj s ti ther f o tl at 
d 5 ei a d deserved consumn at on f ce t t! an e er bef e 
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— unless, indeed, as some declare— the greater the oppression the 

But, to resume our chronicle of events at Venice : — Our record 
had come down to the 5th day of April, tie day that Count de 
Hartig left Vienna to join the army of General Nugent in Friuii, on 
his mission of conaliatioo, and two days after Mambal Eadetzky's 
arrival at Yerona, which he had at once declared in a state of 
siege, and from which point, as a basis, he had resolved to attempt 
the recovery of Venice and Lombardy hj force of arms. 

To Dame all those events of interest by which this fii'st month of 
the Venetian Republic — this month of April, was noted, would be 
out of the question, except by assuming for the narrative the form 
of a diary. Event pressed on event, both at home and abroad ; 
and, hardly an event of them all was there, which was not, more or 
less, intimately associated with the ultimate weal or woe of the 
republic, A hasty summary of these events in the order of tlieir 
occurrence, with but little of comment, detml, or attempt at group- 
ing, is all that the limits or design of this work permit. 

On the 4th of April, all the property of the Imperial Viceroy 
lying within the Republic of Venice was sequestrated to the use of 
the state ; and, on the 14th, all property of Francis V., Duke of 
Modena, was, in like manner, sequestrated, provisionally, for the 
use of the State of Modena — though never sold. The property of 
the Dukes of Modena lying in Venice seems, by the bye, to have 
been, at all limes, pecuUarly unsafe. In \']9T, when Napoleon took 
Venice, ho appropriated to French benefit a sum of not less than 
1,800,000 franfs, belonging to this same unfortunate Duke of Mo- 
dena — or rather to his father* — which chanced to be lying on 
deposite for safe-keeping in the public treasury of that repuhhc. 

• FtBUcis IV. 
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On UiQ 9th, lliere was a tutnultuotn agsemblage on the Place St. 
Mark, and the 13th number of a d^ly paper, callei! " li Libera 
7(a?tano," issued for that day, was committed to the flames for 
having expressed doubts respecting Charles Albert and tbo Eoman 
General Durando, because of their* tardy proseculJon of the war. 
The policy of expressing such "doubts " at Venice, at that time, 
was, no doubt, very questionable : but, beyond a!! doubt, the time 
wasted by the king of Sardinia in front of the position of Eadetzky, 
and in the siege of Pcscliiera, during tiie mouth of April, was the 
cause of hia ultimate disastrous defeat. By a few forced marches 
with a portion of his troops— a strong reserve being left to defend 
Lombardy against incursions fiom Mantua and Verona — he might, 
with or without Durando, even as Durando with or without him — 
have forbidden the junction of Gen. Nugent descending from the 
Ffiul with 30,000 men, and Gen. Welden desceoding fiom the 
Tyrol with 10,000 more — forbidden absolutely their juncljon with 
Eadetaky's 50,000 men at Verona. 

As it was, however, the conflagration of a splendid bridge over 
the Tagliamento, and of another Ipsser one over the PJave, and the 
unsuccessful resistance of Ferrari with his 8,000 troops at Comuda, 
seem the onlj impediment offered. Even Eadeteky was amazed — 
none more than he, doubtlees, and rejoiced, also, at this incompre- 
hensible inaction— this strange neglect, lo cut in pieces tho detached 
wings of the Austrian army in detail, instead of suffering them to 
become invincible by union ; and the veteran seems to have attiibu- 
ted it in his despatches " either to the want of courage, or of 
power to act on the offensive." 

How widely different was the policy and conduct of Napoleon, 
whom the Sardinian king professed to imitate, when, in June of 
1*196, fifty years before, the veterans Wurmser and Melas, under 
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somewhat Mmilar circumstances, descended the Alps, augmHoUng' 
the Austrian foiTO in Italy to 100,000 men against a French atmy 
of less than one-third that numher ! Too weak to match the two 
armies united, Napoleon fljing fro^ point to point assailed them 
singly ; and defeating each with utter rout and ruin, in five days the 
campfugn was over ! But Napoleon was ia puisuit of no " Italic 
Crown" — he left no unprotected capital in his rear — he sought no 
conciliation of peasantry at cost of a stai'ving army — his troops 
were well appointed, well commanded, well disciplined, well fed — 
he had three out of the four fortresses of the formidable quadran- 
gle — his mind was undistraeted by conflicting hopes, and doubts, 
and feara — flushed with success and confident of victory he pressed 
straight onward with a sirgle end, aim, object — the expulsion of 
Austria from Italy ; while, finally, he never ordered a general, 
situated as was Durando with his 20,000 men, to suffer himself to 
be driven out of a country which had presumptuously made itself 
free, — either thi-ough superstitious reverence for a Papal interdict, or 
in order that to himself might subsequently accrue the glory of its 
re-capture — as Charles Albert possibly, did 1 

On the lltb of April, the Sardinian Consul at Venice officially 
lect^ized the Eepubiic in behalf of his king ; and, on the follow- 
ing day, Signor Lazzaro Kebizzo was received as the accredited 
Envoy from that government. On the I3tli, twenty-two naval 
ofBcers, mostly Venetians by birth, arrived at Venice, having escaped 
from the Austrian fleet in the harbor of Pola, whither it had been 
long before wisely sent, for greater safety, by Colonel Marinovich, 
the late Commandant of the Arsenal. 

And jet, but for a strange lack of forecast, every vessel of that 
fleet could have been secured, and Venice, by it, would have been 
infallibly saved. The spirit pervading the officers of the Imperial 
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Navy, the ofBcora and men being mostly Venetians, was clearly tliat 
of the Bandieri. On fiist intelligence of the revolution, the 
tricolor superseded the red afid white ou an Austrian fiigate at 
Naples and on two brigs in the Adriatic, which, at ofiee, crowded 
all s^i for the Lagune. But, the despatches for the fleet at Pola 
were ill-advisedly committed to the captain of the steamer which 
bore Palffy' and his officers to Trieste. Forced by Ms passengers 
to land at the latter place 6rst, his despatches were seized by the 
authorities, and the hatf mutJnous fleet was at once placed beneath 
the heavy batteries of Pola, where its crews were re-organized and 
exchanged. 

Oq the 14th, the Provisional Government appropriated the sum 
of 300,000 Lire — $50,000 — for the purpose of redeeming from the 
Moni-de-Piete, or Pawning Establishment, all articles lying there 
in pledge cot exceeding in value "15 cents each. Ou the same day 
arrived Gen. La Marmora, Director of the Marine School of Genoa, 
commissioned by Charles Albert to superintend the defence and 
fortification of Venice ; and a more eEBcient arming of the forts was 
at once decreed. Venice was designed to present the aspect, not of a 
fortified place merely, but of a fortified province, by means of her 
double zone of batterits, 70 in number, circling an extent of sev- 
enty miles, and rendering; her in some respects the most sti'agetie 
military point in ail Italy. The Provisional Government also as- 
sumed the direcJJon of the Lorabardo-Veneto Rwlroad designed to 
unite Venice, Verona, and Milan, and claimed its revenues. Post- 
age on newspapers was fixed at five centessimi each, which is equiva- 
lent to a caraniino, or about one cent — the correspondence of Bish- 
ops and the Pope being declared free, A coi'ps, composed of two 
hundred citizens, proposed to the Provisional Government to serve 
gratuitously in defence of the dty and forts. A telegraph system 
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was devised, connecting all parts of Venice with the National Palfiee, 
near the centre of the city, on the Place St. Mark — an arrangement 
calculated to he exceedingly serviceable in a place liife Venice cut 
up by canals, and especially at a crisis like the present, though it 
was never carried out into actual use. 

On the aist, Paieocapa, Minister of Public Works, departed for 
the camp of Charles Albert, in order to.implore immediate defence 
for Friuli, menaced hy the aiinj of Gen, Nugent ; and, on the 22nd, 
Udine, the capital of that province capitulated, though on liberal 
terma, after a two houis' bombardment. But the people of Friuli, 
says Consul Dawkins, were never very zealous in ilio cai^se. 

Considerable feeling was, about this time, roused in Venice, hj the 
appearance in the Milanese journals of severe censure on the Vene- 
tians for having selfishly declared a republican form of government, 
independent of the rest of Italy, and before her soil was freed fiom 
the barbarians. It was, probably, as before remarked, easier for 
Milan to censure Venice for the course she had taken, than it would 
have been for her to resist pursuing hei'self a course identically the 
same under the same peculiar drcumstauces. But Venice had 
already ofScially declared to Milan that her Eepublic was only 
"provisional." 

On the 26th, quite a sensation was created by intelhgence from 
Padua of a revolt of the convicts in the prisons of that city, some 
eight hundred in number ; and that it had been only quelled by the 
Civic Guard firing on the mutineers, by which three of them 
were slain. The Spirit of Revolution seems to have been contagious. 
Even convicts could not resist its influence ! Many, doubdess, im- 
prisoned under the old regime, and by the old and corrupt tribu- 
nals, were unjustly confined. 
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The month of May opened with increased activity on every «de. 
Tbe Bamabite monks, Alessandro Gavaza and TJgo Baasi, Cliaplaina 
of tlie Papal Crociatj, ftbo, like ," Peter the Hermit," and " Walter 
the Penniless," of the 11th century, had wandered all over Italy, 
preaching a crusade — a crosade oE Freedom, had now reached Ven- 
ice ; and, ddlj, in the Place St. Mark, did they harangue the multi- 
tudes, receiving contributions for the cause of the republic At the 
close of a single exhortation, 24,000 Lire, or $4,000, in money was 
contributed, and vast quantities of plate, provisions, arms, and cloth- 
ing. ' Ladies resigned their jewels, and even the lower classes tore 
<rfF tb«r ear-riugs and bracelets, and those fine Venetian chains 
called jasseroji, manufactured and sold by the yard by the gold- 
smiths of the Eialto Bridge foi' ages, characteristJc of the Sea-city — 
and gave up even the large silver pins, which the poorest possess, and 
which seiTe to confine and ornament their masses of night-black 
hair. Superfluous, and oven indispensable articles of household and 
domestic utility, under the patriotic fervor of the hour and the elo- 
quent adjurations of the monks, were also throirn into the military 
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chest beneath the arcades of St. Mark ; while the watOT-cwriers of 
Friuli offered even the metallic vessels of their vocation I Ifever iQ 
all the long ehroaicle of Veniiie-^tiever in her proudest and palmiest 
day — numberlesB and signal as were her eshibilJons of generosity 
and devotion — not even in the dark hour of the War of Cbio^ia and 
the Leagae of Carobraj, was there exhibited hberality and patriot- 
ism like this ! Eveiy one offered something, Manin contributed 
hia silver snuff-box, " the only article of exchangeable value he poa- 
seased I" The brothers Bevaliqua contributed their castle 1 

At Padua, the preaching of these monks was wonderfully effec- 
tive, and the proceeds were 194,000 Austrian Lire, equivalent to 
nearly $33,000 ! Even the fishermen of Chic^gia, an old village of 
24,000 inhabitants on the Adiiatic shore, twenty miles from Venice, 
contiibuted its mite of 600 Lire, under the exhortation of Father 
Toi'nielli; and the good father had opportunity one day to prove, 
that he was as zealous to fight as to preach, if need there might be, 
when in Austmn fiigate, towed bj a steamer, appioached the 
co^at Inataiillj the guitrah was beaten calling to arms , and the 
entire population — old men, women and childien not excepted, 
poured fuith in a nnss ilong the coast of Pelcstrm i, kd by Pnest 
Toinielii and Deacon Arngoni, to dispute tlie advaui^ of a foe, 
which had adopted this method of discovering the preparations for 
defence md the indmition to employ them 

On the 5th uf Way, the Fest'* of Pius V was solemnized with 
great pomp, at Venice, Ercole Mast^: Feiretti, nephew of the Pope, 
with a hundred and fifty pontifical ciusaden, pirticipiting Father 
Giiizai, chapliin of the corps, haringufd the multitudas m &L 
Mark'a Place on the LCc^ion, with his usual wild and thrLlImg elo- 
quence , and the aimultaneous intelligence of the repulae of Charles 
Albert at Santa Luoia and Croce-Bianca had but little effect to damp- 
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en the enthusiasm. Indeed, the words of this fanatic, yet eloquent 
inonli, as he daily harangued the excited masses in the square of 
St. Mark, seem to have heen equalled in effect only by those of 
Pope Urban II,, wlien, in the Market-place of Clermont, ho was in- 
terrupted by the clamorous shouts of ten thousand men, who with 
one voice, exclaimed — Deus vult ! Deks vult ! " It is the will of 
God I It is the will of God !" 

The name of this eloquent monk, Alessnndro Gavazzi," together 
with that of his fiiend and companion, the yet more eloquent Ugo 
Bassi, have more than once occurred, and deserve more particular 
mention. Both were natives of Bologna, and the former, of distin- 
guished parentage, born in 1809, was the socond of twenty children. 
In pei'son he is tall, well-formed, with dark hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion, a full and oval fice and i thoroughly Italian countenance. 
At sixteen he enteud the Older ot St Parn^bis and at twenty was 
Professor of Rheoui, at Naples until his ordmation at Arpino, 
nhen he becama a teieher of belles lellres At Leghorn. Driven 
thence at the ^c of twentj hve for libeiahsm he repaired to Pied- 
mont, where he preached two years with gitat effect, uutil driven by 
the Jesuits to Parma Here he preached four yeara, and often ten 
timts in a sjngle d'n when he was silenced and imprisoned hy 
Gregory XVI. Subsequently he prea:,iied tt Perugia, and Ancona, 
and in 1845 was sil ncid at th College of bt Severino, until the 
advent of Pius 1\^ when he was called to Rome But his burning 
eloquence was again deemed peiilous Hedenouni_ed Gregory XVI. 
— he denounced Auatiia at the inn lersiij of the massacre of the 
Paduan students — he was rebuked sil need consigned to the con- 
vents of Polve len ind Gonzano But he was soon released. Re- 
volution had begun Milan bad tnumphod Boineon the should er." 
of students to tho Pmtheon 0»>izzi eulo_,ized the martyrs of the 
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five days. He it was who first called the contest a " Holy War." 
He it was wLo first assumed the tri-color cross on his breast and 
shoulder, which he has worn ever since. For weeks he harangued 
immense multitudes in the vast and classic ruin of the Coloseum. 
The enthusiasm roused was overwhelraing. Thousands from bis 
hands received the Cross of Liberty. Durando and Ferrari, with 
1T,000 Swiss and Crocia'J, marched for Lombardy; and Gavazzi, 
appointed by Pius chief chaplain, accompanied the fiery boat,* and 
throughout the whole of the disastrous camp^gn which followed 
with the cross in one hand and the sword in the other, led them 
onward — roused enthusiasm — consoled the sict — shrived the dying 
— buried the dead — supplied every want by bis eloquent appeals 
to the people — braved the horrors of Vicenza, and won a medal on 
that red field, "where 10,000 Italians with 40 guns fought 49,000 
Austriana, led ty Radetzky, with 112 guns;" roused excitable Venice 
by his thrilling appeals day after day, and night after night, to such 
a pitch of frenzy, that he was desired to withdraw by the prudent 
Manin— was driven from Tuscany by her Archduke for his insur- 
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reotionary harangues at Legtorn and Florence — was calkd to Bo- 
1<^a to quell tie revolt of that city against the Pope — repaired to 
Rome on the -flight of Pius, and, as Chaplain-general, organized 
military hospitals and superintended the surgical arahulances, aided 
hy the Princess Belgiojoso and the Countesses Pallavicino and Pias- 
eane, throughout the whole desperate struggle and siege — vim at Vel- 
letii with Garibaldi at the rout of 20,000 Neapolitans hj 14,000 Ro- 
mans* — braved peril on the bastions until the entry of the French — 
was Baved from destruction by the American artist and consul, Free- 
man — escaped lo London, and gained his bread as a teacher — assail- 
ed the Papacy in that capital in a series of lectures; and, finally 
crossed the Atlantic, landed at Wew York on the 22d of March, ' 
and at once entered on a series of lectures on the same subject, 
peated in various other cities with wonderful cflect. 

The story of Ugo Bassi, companion of Gavazzl for twelve yeare, 
is much that of his friend if we escept his repeated wounds in 
battle, and his melancholy doom. Repairing to his native Bologt 
after the defeat of Custozzs, it was through his exhortations on the 
8th of Augu^ that the Austrians were driven out of the city by a 
populace armed only with knives. Subsequently, at Rome, he was 
chaplain to Garibaldi's Legion ; be embarked, when ali was lost, with 
that chief and CIceroacchio at Cesenatico, for fiight — was seized 
August 4th, 1849, by Croats near Ravenna — was conducted to Bo- 
logna, and sentenced to be shot — was demanded on the 7th, by the 
priests for dis-coasecraljon by scalping the crown of his head, the cen- 
tre of his forehead, the palpis of his hands — all parts once touched 
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hy holy oil ; and, od tbe morning of the 8tb, exactly forty-three 
yeaiB, almost to an hour, from his birth, and almost on the very 
spot, was shot by Croate — seven balls entering his bosom, and tha 
populace rushing to the spot to dip their handkerchiefe in the 
streaming blood of iheir saint and martyr — Uoo Bassi ! And 
night after night, for weeks subsequent, despite all the anathemas of 
the Cardinal-Legate Bedini — 

A more perfect, pure, and beautiful career and character than 
his, bi<^raphy does not present. Ue might bo deemed, indeed, al- 
most the original of the sainted Gabriel of tbe " Wandering Jew." 
A liberal and eloquent preacher at Bologna, in the month of July, 
1847, when the cholera was raging in Sidly, he at once sought ita 
horrors at Palermo and Syracuse, administering all the physical 
comfort and spiritual consolation which his angelic nature could 
su^^est. On tbe opening of the great drama of 1848, he took Ihe 
field with his friend Gavaazi, and visited every camp and city of tbe 
Lombardo-Veneto. At Treviso he was severely wounded. 

" My poor, dear friend Ugo Bassi I" exclaims the eloquent Ga- 
yazzi. "He was a man of tbe most varied acquiremenls ; gifted by 
God and nature with a beautiful form ; nobly endowed in" mind ; 
master of the dead and many of the living languages ; a good mu- 
sician ; one of the best of the modern poets of Italy ; and, as a pul- 
pit orator, tbe very first — he followed the fortunes of tbe nation^ 
army, was wounded in battle, and was evoiywhero with the legions 
of the hero Garibaldi. Poor Bassi ! so yonng, so kind, so he- 
loved, so talented, so dear to Italy — after mx hours of secret trial 
amongst those scenes where ho bad so often preached tbe freedom 
of Italy, and amidst the tears of the Austrian soldiera who were 
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ordered to shoot him, Ugo Bassi fell, esolaiming, " Long live Jeans 
— long live Italy 1" 

The excitement and enthusiasm roused by the preaching of Bassi 
and Gavazri, early in May, in the Square of St, Mark, is indescriba- 
ble. " Never did I witness," says the latter, " such a scene as that 
presented on the night of my arrival at Venice, when, from the bal- 
cony of Manin, in the National Palace, I addressed 40,000 people 
Bwarming that magnificent square, beneath the beams o'f the moon !" 
Some idea of this excitem.ent and the sanguine hopes it inspii'ed, 
may be inferred from the fact, that, a few days later, when the French 
war-steaqier L'Asmodee entered the port, and two of her ofBcers 
came on shore, they were received with a perfect ovatjon of triumph, 
as if the messengers of immediate sud from France ! Two days 
afterwards, Gen, Antonini, commander of the Italian Legion organ- 
ized at Paris, which left that city amid Guoh boundless enthusiasm, 
was appointed Commandant of the city and fortifications of Venice ; 
and the command of the navy was committed to Eear-Adrairal 
Glo^o Bua. The Italian Legion was composed of Italian, Fiench, 
and Polish adventurers to the number of five hundred and fifty, and 
Gen. Antonini was a veteran of the Polish and French wai's. Em- 
harked at MaReiHes, they reached Genoa April 24th, but so cool 
was thar reception both there and at Milan, in consequence of the 
late invasion of Savoy by the operatives of Lyons, that they at once 
passed on to Venice, 

On the day of their arrival, a corps of volunteers, sent by the Pro- 
visional Government of Sicily, under command of Col, La Massa, also 
reached Venice. The same day, Duke Philip Lante Montefeltro was 
named Commandant of Troviso, then besieged, in place of Gen. Gui- 
dotli slain in a sortie ; and a loan of ten millionsof Lire — less than 
two millions of dollars — bearing interest five per cent per annam, 
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was imposed by the Provisional Government, payable in six years, 
and secured by the pledge of Railroad sfcock. Next morning, the 
Neapolitan fleet of two frigates, seven war-sljsamere, and a brig- 
of-war, which the day before had been seen from the Campanile, 
entered the port ; and their ofGcere received a cordial and imposing 
official welcome on the Piazetta of St. Mark, 

On the 13th, the birth-day of Pius IX. was celebrated with great 
pomp at the Cathedra!, the Uoly Father having attained his 50th 
year. The day before, the monk Ugo Bassi was severely wounded 
in a sortie fram Treviso ; and a fi?w days afterwards Priest Tornielli 
org^iized a band of crusaders he had been commissioned to enroll. 
The part played by ecclesiastics in the Italian Revolution was, as 
is observed, by no means unconspicuous. 

Meantime, intelligence arrived daily — almost hourly from the 
theatre o( war. At the Alpine passes of Cadore, the mountaineers 
bad, for weeks, disputed the advance of the Austrians ; but, finally, 
the passes were foi-eed, and thus a new route to tlie Tyrol was 
opened to Radetzky. At ihe jiass of the Froscon mountain, twelve 
shepherds headed by Augusto Navasa, resisted the progiess of 150 
Croats— a second Thermopylae — a second Leonidas and his Spartans, 
with a happier fate — for, strange to say, not one was slain ! Vi- 
eenza was, also, assailed by Nugent, but without result. 

On tbe2lstof May Gen, Duran do reached the neighborhood ofVi- 
cenza with 6,000 men and twelve pieces of u tillei} Here he was met 
by Mamn and Tommaseo, President and Minister ol the Provisional 
Goiernment at VLniee, escorted by a tJiousand men, among whom 
was the Italian Legion of Gen, Antonini feubsequentiy this daring 
coTjfl, joined by others, boldly assailed the Austrians under Gen, 
Nugent, following them on their route to Verona- — General Ant*>- 
nini losing' his left arm in the conflict. The limb was amputated 
19 
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and he returned to Venice, but was unable to resume command of 
the city until the 2otii of the ensuing month. 

Meantime various minor decrees of intei'est were issued by the 
government. Resistance to the Civic Guard was declared to be 
"Public Violence," equivalent in its enormity and penalty to treason, 
A commissariat commission was created to superintend everything 
relating to the price and appropriation of proiisions Persons ac- 
cused of crime were suffered to select two able counsellors for their 
defence; and persons receiving marks of distinction from fordgn 
states were permitted to wear them. The public arihi\es were 
thrown open to all persons of good character. An eniolment of 
militia was decreed, the duration of service being three years for in- 
fancy, and six for cavaliy and artillery. The commisbion in charge 
of chai'itable institutions, for which, as has been mentioned, Venice 
has been distinguished from her earliest history, was reorganized. 
On the 24th of May, the birthday of the Queen of England, was 
honored by a royal salute. On the previous night a second assault 
had been made on Vicenza, held by Col. Belkiuii with 10,000 men, 
by Prince Taxis, sent by Radetzky, fi'om Verona with 18,000 men 
and forty heavy guns. Commencing at sunset, it waa suspended 
at midni2;ht, and recommenced at dawn : but, baffled by an enthusi- 
astic defence, in which even ladies mingled, the foe was driven fi'om 
the city, and before night was en route for Verona, leaving 2,000 
dead behind. There was, no doubt, brave fighting in this affair, 
A company of eighty Venetian crusaders, led by Francesco Zep- 
man, assailed two hundred Aostrians who had shut themselves up 
in an outpost, and took one hundred and seven prisoners. It was 
on this same 23rd of May, that Gen. Pep6 refused, at Bologna, to 
obey the royal order recalling him to Naples. 

On the day previous, the Sardinian squadron appeared off the 
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Lido, Eind having been joined by the Neapolitan and Venetian squad- 
rons, bore away for Trieste, and drove the Austrian fleet within the 
Hole of the Lantern, which prcitocta that port, Trieste was thus, 
de facto, in a state of bludtade from the sea. It is a little amusing, 
that the Imperial Minister of Marine at that place had, just three weelis 
before, declared on paper that Venice was blockaded by sea, when not 
» single Austrian ship had approached her harbor, save only that 
towed towards the coast of Chioggia by a steamer, and scared off by 
It squad of fisheimen led by a priest 1 On the day after the arrival 
of the Sardinian fleet arrived a proclamation fiom the king of Sar- 
dinia, addressed to the people of Venice, declaring that his interven- 
tion had but one object — the expulsion of the barbarians from the 
soil of Italy. Already, on the 12th instant, the immediate junc- 
IJon of Lombardy with Piedmont had been commended in a procla- 
matjon fj^om the Pi'dvisional Government of Milan, " under the eoii- 
stitutionai sceptre of the house of Savoy ;" and lists had been 
ordered to be opened for recording the votes of the people for or 
against it — the lists, very appropriately, to be closed on the anniver- 
saiy of the defeat of Barbarossa on the field of Legnano, seven cen- 
turies before — " Legnano, that Morat— that Morgarten — of Lom- 
bardy," on the 29th of May, 1176 : whilst, on the 30th, deputations 
fi-om Padua, Treviso, Rovigo, and Vicenza intimated to the Govern- 
ment of Venice their purpose of seceding from the Venetian Repub- 
lic and uniting themselves with the kingdom of Piedmont ; desiiing, 
also, her own decision on the same subject within three days. 

At this time, and for some time previous, as we learn from co- 
temporary publications, two distinct parties had existed at Venice, 
one for an independent republic, and one for fusion with Piedmont. 
M^iy obstacles to Italian unity arose in the rainiis of ihose opposed 
to Uiis, among which not the least was the anticipated difficuhy of 
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Ss\Dg the capital of the ideal "Kingdom of Upper Italy." 
Milan, sanguine ia the hope of being the fortuuate city, was 
zealous fur immediate tuinexation ', but Venice, which had less 
cause for such hope, was less zealous. Nevertheless, a strong 
party in tlie city, subsiJized, pprhaps, for the purpose, wrote and 
shouted without ceasing — " Viva Carlo Alberto, la Spada 
tTItaUa ,'"* Urged bj these demonstrations, and in response to 
tlie declaration of the province, the government put forth a decree 
on the 3d of June, convoking, on the 18th of that month, the assem- 
blage in the Ducal Palace of deputies chosen by the citizens of the 
Kepubiic — the voters to be, at least, twenty-one years of age and 
the deputies twenty-seven ; the ratio of representation being one 
deputy for every two thousand inhabitants, or thereabouts : — the 
purpose of which convociiiion should be — first, lo deliberate on the 
present State of afiairs, and to decide wheiiier immediate action re- 
lative to guvernment was advisable, or, whether it should be deferred 
to the close of the war: second, to decide, in event of the declared 
expediency of immediate action, whether Venice ought to be a dis- 
tinct state, or annejted to Piedmont: third, to confirm the existing 
Administration of Government, or to substitute another. 

The popular intei'est in this movement was, doubtless, quickened 
by recent successes of the Austrian arms, and the extreme probabili- 
ty, Uiat, despite the army of Charles Albert, ail the towns and 
ciljes of the province of Venice would once more, and very shortly, 
be under a foreign yoke. 

We left Eadelzky early in April with forty-five or fifty thousand 
men beneath the walls of Verona, and Charles Albert with nearly 
10,000 men pressing towards him. On the 8th, 10th, and lUh, 
lUe king caiiied the bridges of Goito, Monzanbano,aiid Borghetto, 

• TheBwordofltal)-. 
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crossed the Uincio, entered the formidable quadrangle of the four 
fortresses of Verona, Mantua, Legnano and Peschiera, each half a 
night's march from the other, and occupied Valleggio. One of the 
bridges had been blown up by the Wohlgemuth Brigade, but the 
Sardinians crossed on a parapet left standing, though under a sharp 
fire. At Goito, Kadetzky lost 27 Italians by desertion, 38 mote as 
prisoners, and also a field-piece. On the other side 50 men and two 
offiuurs were slain. On the 12tb the small town of Castelnovo was 
burned by 3,000 Austrians and Italians ; and 400 of the inhabitants 
were slain; and al! because it had received Manara and his bravo 
band, which had fought well but had been defeated ! Only five 
houses in the town remained standing! "The streets were full," 
says an eyewitness, "of the haifroasted bodies of men, women, 
and children, on which hungry d<^ were feeding !" The town Lad 
2,000 inhabitants, and lies on the road to Verona. The Taxis 
Brigade, composed of Italians frora the Veronese garrison, seconded 
the Croats in their atrocities! On the 13th, Charles opened a 
useless fire of field-piecea on Peschiera, and vainly summoned it 
to sunender; and, on tlic 19tl!, approaching Mantua, equally in 
vain gave hei citizens a ehance to revolt. At Tastrenogo, again 
approaching Peschiera, Sunday, April 30th, at the hour of noon, 
after hearing mass, the Sardinian army of 25,000 men attacked 
Eadetaky with 20,000 ; and, after five hours' fighting, drove the 
Austrians into Verona with a loss of 1,200 killed and 500 prison- 
ers. Great gallantry was exhibited by the Pjeduiontese and 
Parmesans. On the 5th of May, there was skirmishing near 
Eivoli and Pontone, and on the 6th, again approaching Verona, 
with all his forces, Charles unwisely attempted to storm the heights 
of Croce-Bianca and Sanfa Lucia,' near Verona. DefeelJon of 
6,000 Italians and 4,000 semi-mufinous Hungarians was v.iinly 
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hoped , as well -a cu- p ntion of tlic 60 000 inbabitanfs cf 
Verona whom the cr'iflj E idetzkj hid effect lally dis'inned The 
PiedmoDtese were duftated with a lo&s of > 500 dead and wounl 
ed , but there weie no priisoners , nhjie P adetzkj Jost hut BOO ind 
had 100 taken The Duke of Savoj and the Archduke Frincia 
Joieph — so soon to beconii' sovereigns of the resjettive reaJms 
now at (var — ue suJ to hdie pliyed a most briHnnt j irt in this 
fijjht The moral effect of Santi Luci i ivas. p u jIjz t ^ \ s nglo 
regiment lost 200 men by deoprtion shortly alter 

Ka letzky now concentrated his troops m and aroun i \ eron'i, 
while Charles Albert cariying hia he*i quarters to bommaCiin 
pagna, covered the vaat ] 1 un of the \ acoiiese and heemed almost 
to envelope his foe And here sti 11^'- to relite, with t«o hostile 
armies face to 1 ic one of ihem vastly superior to the othi.r, 
ceased all mriike luovcinenU fjr wcllii^h a luot ih ' Mi.aDtinie 
CharW wab indulging dre'ima of his Kingdom of Uj i>er Italy and 
"gatheiing votes " and Fitlier U-vdttzky wis strenj,then ng 
Verona an 1 gathtniig bayoiieU, — a» iiting B roi "Vl tld^n w th 
his 10,000 men from the Tyrol, and Count Nugent with his 30,000 
fi'om the Fiiul — nurabei-s augmenting with every day's and every 
mile's advance. Meantime, also. Count de Hartig had descended 
from Vienna on his mission of peace, and had begun proclaiming 
conciliation ; and, meantime, Count Nugent, collecting ali the 
stragglere on his route, was fighting hia way down through tho 
mountain-passes already mentioned. This army consisted almost 
entirely of Croals and Hungarians,- — all the Italians who had been 
disbanded by capitulation, like those who had deserted, having re- 
paired to their homes. Many of these, especially those of three 
battalions which deserted at Cremona and one at Brescia, went to 
Milan ; but not being enlisted bj the insurgents, or not choosing to 
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enlist, went home, where they remained during ali the contest. It 
has beeo add, that, had Chuiles Albert, instead of his absurd 
jealousy of Lombard, Tuscan, Eoman, Neapolitan aid, in his anxi- 
ety to owe his " Italic Crown" only lo Piedmoiitese arms, sent a 
courier to every town and village of the Lonibaido-Veneto, like 
Malise with the fiery cross of the Scottish Highlands, proclaiming a 
Uvie m maise, and then paralyzed the Croats with the tocsin in 
every town, and drowned them by cutting the dikes of the rivers, 
Eadetzky would have been annihilated and Lombardy been freed 
almost without a blow ! Of the German trooje very few deserted. 
At a subsequent peiiod, when Kossutli called home his countrymen 
to fight for Hungary, despite a liberal distribudon of secret circulars 
in the Magyar tongue at Mantua and Verona, but few if any re- 
sponded to tlie appeal. The stern injunctions sent by the Ban Jella- 
chich to his 35,000 Croats to be true to their colore and country, 
seem to have been, on the contrary, very effective. 

To oppose the passage of the forces of Nugent and Welden, which 
furnished a nucleus for the rendezvous of all the scattered ti-oops 
which had composed the garrisons of Udine, Treviso, Venice, and 
the neighboring places in the revolt — the whole connfay rose en 
fiiaane ; and, so fierce was the resistance, that nine villages were 
committed to the flames in order to strike tenor into the residue. 
Cadore and Udine were crushed by superior numbers. The eight 
artillery and rocket batteries of Gen. Nugent are said to have done 
dreadful execution. Oji the 12th of May, he invested Tj'eviso, a town 
of 15,000 inhabitant, piotectcd by battlements and marshes, when 
operations were suddenly suspended iu order to hasten the junction 
with liadetzky. Another cause for this sudden suspension is, also, 
assigned. The daughter of Gen. Nugent was a prisoner in Treviso, 
and her execudon, it is asserted, had been threatened by the Ptovi* 
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ional Government in event the town was bombarded by her father's 
order. On the 22d, on plea of ill-health, Gen. Nugent committed 
his command to Prince Tasia* at Olmo and retired to GiJitz. On 
the same day, Eadetzky sallied from Verona and received his Jong- 
promised reinfoi'Cemenls at San Bonifacio ; and, as we have already 
seen, ordered Prince Taxis to tarn back the very next day to 
Yicenza, with 18,000 men and a heavy siege-trcun, to lake the 
city. 

Meantime, since the affair of Santa Luda on the 6th of May, no 
collision had taken place between the armies of the king and the 
Marshal On the advance of Austrian rein foremen Is, Charles 
seems hardly to have bestowed a serious thought. He had nnder- 
taken Lombardy, Radetzky and the four fortresses, for his part of 
thp war, and had left Durando, Ferrari, and Pepe, with their 
liomans, Ne ipolitans ind Lombards, to oppose Nugent and Welden, 
and protect Venetia About the middle of May, the heavy 
batteiies of the king having reached his camp, he commenced a 
regular bombaidment of Peschiera. On the 26th, he summoned 
the place and granted twenty-four hours for consideration. On the 
29th, Eadetzky, hastening from Verona to the rescue with 40,000 
men, ttll on 6000 luacans and Neapolitans under Gen, De Laugier 
at Curtatone ; and, after a bloody conflict from ten until four 
o'clock, overwhelmed and routed them with his superior numbers, 
though with a loss of SOO dead or wounded. The intrepidity of 
the Tuscans, especially of the Students' Legion, merited all the eulogy 
which win ever distinguish the name of Curtatone. Yet tliej were 
said to have been needlessly sacrificed to the disorder of the Saidi- 
nian reserve under Gen. Bava. This severe eng^enient was fought 

• FriDoe ThnrD and Ttiia >vm tbis nobla'a Ml title, aod bis was lie Italian " Tssti 
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on the anniversary of the victory of the Lombard League over 
Barbarossa, nearly seven centuries before, and was worthy the 
occasion. The same day, it will be (emembered, had been appointed 
foe the closing of the fegiaters of the votes of the Milanese on the 
question of fusion with Piedmont. Two days later, the king, 
warned of the Marshal's approach by the 500 fugitives to his 
camp, survivors of Curtatone,* crossed the Mincio, and, on the Ist 
of June, itadetzky was defealed at the Bridge of Goito with a loss 
of 3,000 men lo 1,000 on the other side. Charles Albert received a 
contusion on the ear by the near flight of a cajinon ball, and his 
elder son, the Duke of Savoy, to whom with the flying artillery, the 
victory was chiefly due — was wounded in the thigh by a musket- 
ball. Prince Felix Schwarlzenbei'g, subsequently Premier of Austria, 
was, also, wounded, and Prince Hohenloe-Euthein was taken 
prisoner. Scbwartzenbcrg was, also, wounded in the arm, May 6th, 
at Santa Lucia, but soon recovered and continued in the service. 
Three Austrian Archdukes were personally engaged — among them 
the young Francis Joseph, so soon to be Emperor. It has been 
said that the li^adere of the Italian movement themselves were 
rarely in the field. This is a mistake. Majaini himself, at one 
time, bore a musket ; and several were at Goifo. 

On the evening of the battle of Goito, capitulated the fortress of 
PescUera. This place had been blockaded and besieged by the 
Duke of Genoa for neai-ly two months, more or less closely, during 
which period, 4,000 bombs had been thi'own into the town, rcduo- 
ing it almost to ruins. The fortress, however, which is amazingly 
strong, was uninjuied. It is a regular pentagon situated at the out- 

■ Of the 6.0O0 nndpT De Langior, ILete were 3,000 prlsoTiors, incliirting one frtire lat- 
tAllon of NHtpolJtsns, -nith 60 officers and five gcas. Six Lunilred Sed »> Oolto aad 1,200 
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let of the Lago di Garda into the Mineio, and suirouncled by water, 
lis garrison consisted of 2,000 Croats, and ils Commandant, Baron 
liath, also a Croat, had heen there more than twenty years. Re- 
peated attempts to relieve, or to supply the plane, had been made 
by Radetzby, On the 28th and 29th, Col. Zobtl, with a convoy of 
munitions, and 5,000 men from Eivoli, had been driven back, after 
severe skirmishing. Famine, disease, and d«ititution of every neces- 
sary of life, alone, it is stated, reduced this impi'egnable fortilace ; 
and 2,000 rations of food were furnished the starving garrison, by 
the victora, immediately on entering the place. But, tbough food 
was scarce, ammanition was plenty, and the number of cannon taken 
was one hundred and eighty. The garrison, reduced to 1,600, 
marched out of the fortress next morning with ail the honoi-s of 
wac, led by old Baron Rath, and laid down their arms a mile dis- 
tant. They then marched to Ancona and embarked for Trieste, 
under pledge not to take up arms again during the war, 

Austria was now reduced to Verona, Mantua, and Legnano. But 
the reduction of Pesohiera, though deemed a triumph by the vic- 
tors, is said to have been more injurious than beneficial in ila results. 
The preposterous importance attached to the fall of this f.irtr^?3 
may be inferred from the subjoined e\ti'iict from a bulletin ot' the 
Provisional Government of Lombardy at Milan, June 2nd : — " The 
fall of Peschiera and the victories of the last week in May, guarantee 
the result of the war of independence." 

Had Charles Albert, after his victory at Goito and the fall of Pes- 
chiera, "made a rush on the Adige," nay niUiiary critics, Uadetzky 
ml^ht never again have beheld the walls of Verona. But one day 
was wasted in visiting Peschiera, and another d^ty in a Te Deum 
for his victories of the 1st, and several days in wdting for fair 
weather; while Eadetzky, with three corps of his army, joined by 
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Welden with 16,000 troops, making 43,000 men with heavy bat- 
teiiea, had, on the 9th, Bilenlly enveloped the waila of doomed Vi- 
cenza. This city was held hy Durando with only 12,000 Swlsa. 
Roman, Neapolitan, Lotnbafd, French, and Venetian troops, regular 
and irregular, of all arms : while the inhahitants numherBd about 
30,000, Among the officers was the celebrated author and states- 
man, the Mwrqwis Massimo d'AWglio of Turin, the late Premiee 
of Sardinia, who was wounded at Vieenza— like Napoleon, soma 
where tlse — in the foot. At day-break on tie 10th, the attack 
began with sixty-two guns and a simultaneous assault at all the 
gates. Gen. Culoa, late of the garrison of Venice, was, with his 
brigade, at the head of the assault. The outposts were carried 
by storm. All day and all night, n^d the fight. The au- 
thorities and citizens resolved to perish under the ruins of the 
place. Thrice the white flag was run up, and twice shot 
down. At 6 o'clock on the morning of tlie 11th, Durando 
obtained a capitulation — the lives and property of the citizens to be 
respected, and the garrison to march out with the honors of war, on 
parole to serve no more against Austria within three months ; and 
at 3 o'clock Radetzky entered the city. " The city of Paliadio was 
thus saved ;" albeit, it is lamented by an able Italian writer, that it 
had not been taken by storm — that the moral effect of a Moscow — 
a Saragossa — a Milan destroyed by Earbarossa, was lost to Italy, 
and thus was put off her hour of redemption foi' years, " It was 
good for ItTl\ thit Vicenza "should cease to be." Tiiousands fell on 
both tides, among thF-m miny ofliLers. The Swiss lost 600. Ra- 
detzky admits 600 men rf,nd 40 officers killed, among the latter 
being Prince Tasis Vicenza nnk:, with Curtatone for Itahan cour- 
se Ja 1S48. 

And Charies Albert— assured of Eadelzky'a march on Vicenza 
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on tbe 9th, it was not unlJl the 13th that he approached defence- 
less Verona; and then the Marshal, with the whole of his first 
corps had returned ! Thus Vicenza was lost and Veroua not 

The fall of \ L JZ.1 allhcugh mtiJlahly an 1 alllLougb th town 
was defended witli such dp^peiate mtrepdity ■jgainst such oier 
whelming odd' aggravated iusJdicioqs already stiong at \ enice 
against Gen. Durando This oihcer was nijst unfoitunate to say the 
leaBt, from the yery beginning to the very end. He was firat sus- 
pected, because detained on the right bank of the Po, by the orders 
of Pius ; he was next suspected because detained beneath the walls 
of Mantua, by the orders of the king ; he was afterwards sus- 
pected because, in obedience to orders froTn the same source, as 
he declared in reply to a remonstrance from Venice, he suffered the 
junction of Nugent with Radetzky, and retreated from Treviso; 
and, finally, he was suspected because of the fall of Vicenza ! 

But in all these suspicions, whether well-founded or ill, Venice was 
only true to her ancient instincts ; and Durando may, possibly, bo 
viewed as only another Cai'magnola, with a less terrible doom. 

Ancient Venice never forgave defeat under a foreigner ; and sho 
never forgave victory ! Either event was almost equally fatal to the 
ciiief actor I And, as with foreigners, even so with her own sons ; and 
as with her army, so with her navy. Pisani in the Htb century, 
Grimani in the 15th, and Moiosini in the 17th, were disgraced for 
mistortunes ; and yet each one was subsequently invoked, even in 
chains, to defend an ungrateful countiy against its foes ! Not to 
succeed was perfidy, and the penalty death ; while to succeed was 
perfidy, also | for it implied the possession of powers, or the attain- 
ment of glory, which might at some futare day, imperil her own I 
Her army she never committed to a citizen, who might acquire in 
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war too much glory for her safety ; and her navy she nover en- 
ti'usted to a foreigner, who might betray her ; while two Procura- 
tors were always sent to watch the general in his camp, a custom 
imitated by the French Rttpubllc. She never truatod " the man who 
sold hie blood :" if succeshful, khe suspected him — if unfortunate, 
she destroyed him. She rarely rewarded. Her Lagune was her 
defence, and her islands were never desecrated or endangered by lie 
tread of armed men. 

The capitulation of Vicenza, the most diaastrous event of the 
campaign, caused the Central Committoe of War at Venice, at once 
to resolve (o concentrate all the forces then at Padua and Treviso, 
on the capital, for ita defence. On the night of the 12th, therefore, 
about 6,000 troops with their arms and baggage retired from Padua, 
and marched for Venice, followed by all the civil officers of the 
place and many of the inhabitants. The Austrians under Gen. 
D'Aspre, after some hesitation, in apprehension of mines or an am- 
buscade, entered the abandoned place and took undisturbed posses- 
sion. But the little city of Treviso, with the same I'ash and obsti- 
nate bravery which caused her, almost alone of Lombard ciljes, to 
rewat Louis XII., and Maximilian I,, and the allies of Cambray, 
more than three centuries befoi'e, now disobeyed the order of Venice 
and held out an ill-advised and hopeless resistance against Baron 
"Welden, who, on the 31st of May,had resumed the siege abindoned 
by Gen. Nugentj some weeks before. Twelve hours of bombard- 
ment, on the 14th, however, brought her to reason, and witi reluc- 
tance she was allowed the same terms of capitulation as Vicenza ; 
thus causing by her obstinacy, the loss to Venice of the service of 
her garrison of 3,500 troops for a period of three months, and the 
entire disarming of her citizens. The desperate valor of Treviso 
may, perhaps, be attributed, however, in some degree, to (he fact of 
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a proclamation of Baron Welden to his army to give no quarter 
to any of the Crusaders — by which tnwps it was lai^olj garrisoned 
—upon the charge that they had perpetrated atrodous outrages in a 
hospital at Villa Franca. Despite, therefore, the entreaties of some 
of the inhabitants, their city was in ruins arouod them, before capitu- 
lation caused the bombardment to cease. At first, Baron Welden ac- 
corded only to the Papal Grenadiers the honors of war and the re- 
teution of their arms ; and the same coiidition being refused tha 
Crociati, they refused to submit. Welden was resolute, and the 
chief of the Crociati ordered liie drams to beat the generate. Al 
this crisis, which menaced a conflict of utter extermination, the Po- 
desfa Olivier! rushed to the enemy's camp, and, with great difficulty, 
persuaded the Marshal to accord the teims required. The Italian 
ti^wps, thei'efore, all marched out of the city with their arms and 
bao^age and the honora of war, pledging themselves to retire into 
the Papal States, and not to bear arms against Austria for a period 
of three months. As for the tnty, she pledged herself to disarm her 
atizens. 

The capitulation of Treviso had taken place on the 14th of June. 
On the 18th, Prince Licht«nsteia occupied Mestre, a town of 5,000 
inhabitants, which lies in full view of the towers of Venice, without 
resistance ; and, estafiiishing a strong cordon militaire of 7 000 men 
along tJie bordeis of the Lagune, cut off all communicatiou of the 
city with the main land. One week later, and the surrendtr of 
Fort Cavanella, on the Adige, brought once more under the Aus- 
trian yoke the entii-e province of Venetia — " th<' Alpine strm^liold 
of Osopo," the town of Palma Nuova in the I'ViuI, and the capital 
itself, alone excepted. 

As for Venice, she was now effectually blockaded by land, A 
blockade by sea had eusted on paper for six weeks ; hut the com- 
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bined Ifeapolitan, Sardinian, and Venetian fleet had not only pre- 
vented that manifesto from being executed, but had driven the 
Austrian fleet under the guns of Trieste for protection. There waa 
a menace of placing that port in bJocfcade, but the intervention of 
the foreign Consuls and of the captan of an English frigate then in 
the harbor caused the purpose to be suspended. Shortly afterwards, 
the same disturbances at Naples which had caused the recall of the 
Neapolitan troops from the banks of the Po, caused that, also, of the 
Neapolitan fleet, under Admiral De Cosa, fi'ora the shores of the 
Adriatic ; and the Venetian and Sardinian fleets then sailed for 
Venice. On the 6th of June, the Sardinian fleet coming back 
within reach of the batteries of Trieste, two of its ships were 
struck by their balls, when the whole fleet moved off without re- 
turning the fire t On the morning of the 7th, the combined fleet 
again appeared off Trieste ; and, on the following day, the blockade 
of that city was formally declared by the Sardinian Admiral AWara 
and the Venetian Admiral Bua, in behalf of their respective gov- 
ernments — to commence, for Austrian vessels, June 15th, and, for 
the vessels of all other powers, one month later,* But this block- 
ade was merely nominal ; nor was it ever designed to be otherwise. 
In the existing condition of the Austrian Navy, disoi'dered and 
demoralized to the last degree, a blockade of the whole Adriatic 
could have been easily maintained ; but then it would have com- 
mercially isolated Austria and Hungary, and would have been felt 
by the commerce of Germany, Russia, all Central Europe, and by 
that even of England, France, and the United States. It was not, 
therefore, to he thought off; and so, as early as Mai'ch 39th, all 
maritime contest was waived by Sardinia, and the war confined to 
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the land I TTie Sardinian squadron, therefore, ready for sea at 
Qenoa, March 27th, did not put" to sea until just a mouth later 
and OB the Keme day liiat the Neapoiilan fleet left Naples. Austria, 
however, declaj-ed a blodiade of Venice, April 30th, which she subse- 
quently maintained, and herfieet appeared off the Lido on the 6ihof 
Maj Still, on the 23d, when the&aidii»an andNtajiolitan'iquidrons, 
numbering nmpteen scsseh appeared before Tjieste, il » is raeiely 
for ' obser\alion and protei-tion," without the 'slightest purpi we ot 
" boQibardoient or ijlutkade," b w-b declared at the time by 
the Sardinian Premier — all the terrors of the inhabitints, and the 
protests of consuls, and the dischai^e of batlenea, to the contrary 
nevertheless' Thus, without e\Hn littine; i finger, Germany it hia 
well beun Paid — "paialjzeJ the &tronj;est arm of Sardinia." Vir 
tuailj, the war in the Peninsula of '48-4'> was of North Tt^ly — 
not against AuMna alone, but ai^mst all Gtrmanv Foi, 'l}ria, 
Croatia, Hungaiy, the Tyrol — all Central Europe was roused by the 
revolt of the "vassal" Lombards, — and was ready to rush down the 
Alps to crush them. The Teuton of every nationality led her foes. 
Berlin and Frankfort ifjoiced with Prague and Vienna in 
RadeUky's triumphs. The German Diet claimed even the Adi^e 
as the Austrian frontier ; and united in feeling, if not in fact, with 
Bavaria and Prussia in protesUng against the blockade (rf Triesl*. 
Had Austria, therefore, succumbed, Germany, it has been fairly 
inferred, would have taken up the qnarrel; and had France crossed 
the Ticino, Russia and Prussia would have crossed the Isonao, once 
more to make Lombardy the battle-field of Europe, Russia and 
Prussia opposed the Itahnn constitutions to the very last.* 

The naval force of Venice, it may be remarked, had been very 
recently called into existence. Tlie Arsenal, immediately upon the 

• MarlotlL 
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